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THE EXPLORATION OF NEW GUINEA. 


By Lievr. R. H. Armit, R.N. 


Autor or *‘Liaat as 4 Motive Power.” 


Ar a time when the exploration of 
New Guinea is attracting so much 
attention all over the world, and 
when expeditions are fitting out in 
France, Holland, Spain, and Italy, 
with a view to obtain a footing for 
their respective countrymen in that 
great island, a few remarks as to its 
past, present, and probable future 
may not be uninteresting. 

The island of New Guinea is, as 
far as we can ascertain, first men- 
tioned in the history of the year 
1526. It is said to have been 
discovered by the Portuguese Go- 
vernor, Jorge de Meneses, when on 
a voyage from Malacca to the Moluc- 
cas,during which he was driven far to 
the eastward and out of his course 
by a north-west gale, and, being 
badly damaged, was right glad to 
winter in a harbour on the north 
coast of the island, supposed to be 
Port Humboldt. To this island 
the name of Papua was then given, 
the word, according to Galvano, 
meaning “ black;” but, according 
to the interpretation of the people 
inhabiting the Moluccas, it means 
“‘ frizzly black head,” and is said to 


have been bestowed upon the island 
on account of its inhabitants wear- 
ing their hair ‘“‘frizzed out” in 
the shape and form of a huge 
mop. 

While the Portuguese explorers 
were working their way round the 
world from the “ westward,” the 
Spaniards were pressing ‘“ west- 
ward,” through the Pacific, after 
having taken possession of South 
America. The explorers of these 
two nations now met among the 
Spice Islands, and formed two hos- 
tile factions. 

The Mahommedan native princes 
of these islands joined that side 
with which circumstances first 
brought them into contact, and a 
deadly feud sprang up between 
Spaniards and Portuguese. The 
chiefs of Ternate allied themselves 
to the latter, while those of Gilolo 
and Tidore ranged themselves on 
the side of the former; and many 
sanguinary conflicts, both on sea and 
land, took place between the fleets 
or Hongis of prahus of these Sul- 
tans, aided from time to time by 
their respective European allies. 
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In 1527 Herman Cortes fitted 
out an expedition which sailed from 
the west coast of Mexico under 
Alvaro de Saavedra, and reached 
the Spice Islands. Returning to 
Mexico in 1528, this expedition 
coasted along the north side of 
New Guinea for the space of a 
month. In 1542, Ruy Lopez de 
Villalobos led another expedition 
from Mexico, and reached Gilolo 
in 1544. Three years later Villa- 
lobos succumbed to Portuguese in- 
fluence and died at Amboyna, when 
the command of the expedition fell 
into the hands of a Captain Yiiigo 
Ortiz de Retes. He sailed along the 
north coast, anchoring in several 
ports, and in 1549 is said to have 
named the island “ New Guinea,” 
imagining that he detected a like- 
ness between its inhabitants and the 
natives of the West Coast of Africa. 

The next Spanish explorer was 

Luis Vaez de Torres, who, after his 
separation from Quiros at Espiritu 
Santo, one of the New Hebrides, 
came to New Guinea and sailed 
along the southern coast. Passing 
through the “ Torres Straits” this 
navigator cut off New Guinea from 
the Australasian continent, and by 
right of discovery, in 1606, took 
possession of the island in the name 
of the King of Spain. 
’ The Dutch now entered the New 
Guinea waters, from which they 
expelled both Spaniards and Portu- 
guese ; and in 1606 we find William 
Jansz, in the Duyfke, visiting the 
west and south-west coasts of the 
island, the Gulf of Carpentaria, and 
thence entering the Torres Straits, 
where he discovered many islands 
unobserved by Torres. 

We then hear of Cornelis Dedal 
visiting the island in 1616; Le 
Maire and Schouten in 1617, who 
discovered and named the Schouten 
Islands off Mount Toricelli; Jan 
Vos in 1622; and Jan Cartensz in 
1628. In 1642 the enterprising 
Governor-General Van Diemen 
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sent Abel Jansz Tasman and Fran- 
choys Jacobsz Visscher on their 
memorable voyages of discovery, 
which so well upheld the prestige 
of the Dutch flag. 

The following twenty years saw 
six expeditions to New Guinea— 
namely, in 1654, Gommersdorf and 
Braconier; in 1655 Jacob Borné 
made three voyages to the island, 
but was eventually murdered with 
most of his men; in 1662 Nicolaes 
Vinck discovered that deep bight 
which, after having been surveyed 
by Lieutenant MacCluer, was named 
after that officer; Johannes Keyts, 
in 1678, discovered many bays and 
rivers, and added considerably to 
our knowledge of the island. Dam- 
pier’s expedition, despatched in 
1699 by William III., had for its 
sole object geographical discovery. 
Dampier sighted New Guinea on 
New Year’s Day of 1700. He 
sailed along the north coast, and 
to him belongs the honour of hav- 
ing discovered the strait which to 
this day bears his name, dividing 
New Guinea from New Britain and 
the Admiralty Islands. 

Jacob Weyland, in 1705, dis- 
covered Geelvink Bay, which he 
named after his vessel, the Green 
Fish. He did much useful sur- 
veying work, and added a large 
store of matter to our information 
regarding the island. In 1722 
Jacob Roggeveen coasted along the 
north shore of the island, but, on 
his arrival at Batavia, the Dutch 
East India Company seized his 
vessel, he being a private trader, 
and not connected with the Com- 
pany, whose rights and monopolies 
were jealously guarded. 

Lieutenant MacCluer, in 1791, first 
surveyed the bay which bears his 
name, but which was discovered by 
Vinck in 1662. Lieutenant Kolff, 
while in command of the brig 
Dourga, in 1826, surveyed the 
“Dourga Strait,” and in 1827 
founded the Dutch settlement in 
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Triton Bay at the northern extre- 
mity of this strait. 

The locality was ill-chosen. Sur- 
rounded by low swamps on every 
side, at the bottom of a deep inlet 
into which no breeze could pene- 
trate, thé settlement seemed to be 
doomed from the outset; and in 
1835, much to the chagrin and 
disappointment of the natives, the 
Dutch Government removed its gar- 
rison to Wahaai, a small port on the 
north coast of Ceram, which was 
much frequented at that time by 
English and American traders. 

During the ten years that the 
Dutch remained in Triton Bay 
among the Outanata tribe of Pa- 
puans, the most friendly relations 
existed between the two peoples. 
Theft was never heard of, and no 
single act of hostility ever com- 
mitted. The presence of the Dutch 
was a check on the Malay, Chinese, 
and Ceramese semi-piratical expe- 
ditions, which, under the guise of 
traders, periodically visited these 
parts, but who in reality were 
slavers and pirates of the lowest 
class. Since the European settle- 
ment on this coast was abandoned 
these expeditions have again made 
their appearance, but as they do not 
enter the Torres Straits very little 
is ever heard of them. 

In 1850 the Dutch Government, 
having purchased the right of 
‘“‘suzerainty”’ over the northern 
and part of the north-eastern coast 
of New Guinea from the Sultan of 
Tidore, sent Lieutenant Bruijn 
Kops, in command of the Circe, 
and an expedition to found a settle- 
ment in Humboldt Bay. 

This expedition was not success- 
ful, and all it did was to erect posts 
supporting metal shields embossed 
with the Netherlands coat of arms 
at various points along the coast. 
A gale from the south-east and the 
strong lee-current which here pre- 
vails, drove it back from the island 
of Gilolo. In 1852, however, the 
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settlement was effected, and Port 
Humboldt was proclaimed a Dutch 
colony. The garrison of the new 
colony was ill-chosen. It consisted 
of a party of burghers, or native 
militia, of Ternate, a people by no 
means calculated to inspire respect 
in the stalwartand energetic Papuans 
of this coast. 

In Triton Bay the Dutch had to 
contend against obstacles which no 
human force could overcome, but 
which human foresight might have 
avoided. In Port Humboldt the 
Dutch entered upon new ground. 
Here no obstacles barred their way 
to success, but the cruelty and 
rapacity of their boors so incensed 
the natives that a desultory war was 
the result. The natives of the 
coast were either butchered or were 
driven to take refuge among the 
hill tribes, to whom they became 
slaves, and the cruelty of the Dutch 
has thus become proverbial along 
the whole length of the north-east 
coast of New Guinea. These na- 
tives the English Government 
claims as its subjects, and yet they 
know it not, but live in daily fear of 
their sworn enemy descending upon 
them, unaware of the fact that an 
imaginary geographical line of de- 
marcation protects them from the 
enemy they so much dread. 

In the foregoing brief réswmé of 
the history of New Guinea we have 
purposely avoided making any allu- 
sion to the discoveries of either Cap- 
tains Cook or Owen Stanley on the 
west and south-west coast, or to the 
more recent “ discoveries”’ of Cap- 
tain Moresby in H.M.S. Basilisk, 
whereby the existence of the China 
Strait was made known to the world, 
and a shorter route between Austral- 
asia and China rendered available 
to our mercantile marine. 

It will have been observed that 
the island of New Guinea has often 
been visited. Books narrating these 
several voyages have at times been 
published. The British Museum 
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has nearly all of them, and yet among 
the public a wonderful amount of ig- 
norance prevails on the subject ; we 
doubt not, therefore, but that some 
of the following information regard- 
ing the manners and customs of the 
Papuans, and the products of their 
island, together with an account of 
its physical geography and climate, 
will be acceptable to many of our 
readers. 

Dr. Comrie, R.N., after rather 
numerous and exact observations, 
collected while serving on board 
H.M.S. Basilisk, has recently made 
public some most valuable anthro- 
pological notes on the aborigines of 
that portion of the island which he 
visited—that is to say, its south- 
eastern peninsula. Not the least 
remarkable among the facts thus 
brought to light is the “rite of 
circumcision” practised by its in- 
habitants. In Australia, and we 
believe also in New Zealand, this 
rite is not unknown; and the fact 
that this ancient Mosaic custom 
should be found to exist in New 
Guinea in the nineteenth century, 
seems to point to its inhabitants 
having held intercourse with the 
Old World, and with the Semite 
branch of the Caucasian race in 
particular, during pre-historic ages. 

The Phoenicians were an offshoot 
of the Semites, as were also the 
Hebrews, and attained to a high 
state of civilization before any 
of its other offshoots had emerged 
from the pre-historic into the 
historic age. They were the 
earliest commercial and colonizing 
people of the Old World. They 
long preceded the Greeks, and may 
be said to have circumnavigated 
Africa, visited the shores of Eng- 
land and the Raltic, founded Car- 
thage, and traded with India, Cey- 
lon, and China about the very time 
when we first read of them in the 
Bible as visiting the Israelites. 

The physical formation of the 
man depends entirely upon the 
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physical formation of the country 
in which he is born and brought up. 
On the physical formation of the 
country depends the “ climate” 
it supports, and on the climate of 
the country depends the nature of 
its flora and of its fauna‘ 

The Americans, descendants of 
the Azyan branch of the Caucasian 
race, are now quite a distinct race 
of men, and yet only one century has 
elapsed since the founders of that 
race gained their independence of 
their mother country. ‘The remark- 
able similarity which is to be found 
inall Americans is entirely due to the 
physical and climatic conditions of 
the country they inhabit; and, since 
we find the characteristics of the 
white race altering with climate and 
country, it is not astonishing to find 
that the Negroid race is broken up 
into different peoples, inhabiting 
different countries, and conse- 
quently differing from one another 
in physical formation. 

Neither, in our opinion, is it 
difficult to account for the various 
shades of colour, or for the historic 
rites and ceremonies, found among 
the widely scattered branches of the 
Negroid or non-historic race. 

The cruising about the globe of 
the Phoenicians must have been at- 
tended with just as much—indeed 
we may say with much more—danger 
to the early navigator of those pre- 
historic days than is now encoun- 
tered, and yet, in modern times, 
ships do get lost, crews are either 
drowned or else they are murdered 
or kindly taken care of by the 
Negroids among whom they chance 
to fall, and then, in the latter case, 
the offspring of the two races differs 
in colour from either parent. 

It therefore seems more than 
probable that the difference in 
colour now found to exist among 
the various tribes of the Negroid 
race inhabiting the island of the 
Pacific Ocean may be accounted 
for in a logical manner by admit- 
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ting the possibility of their having 
held intercourse in pre-historic 
times with the white traders of the 
Semitic branch of the great Cau- 
casian family; and this assumption 
seems all the more probable when 
the following evidence in its favour 
is carefully weighed and digested. 

The galleys of the Phoenicians 
would experience all those vicissi- 
tudes of wind and weather encoun- 
tered by vessels on the ccean to 
this day. The same heavy north- 
west and south-west gales would 
overtake them when attempting to 
round the Cape of Good Hope as 
overtake vessels attempting to 
do so now. These gales, however, 
could not be faced in the pre-his- 
toric age us they are at the present 
time. Even now, vessels are often 
driven hundreds of miles out of 
their course, notwithstanding all 
their modern scientific appliances ; 
and how must the galleys of the 
Pheenicians have fared when over- 
taken by a gale, accompanied by 
its monstrous seas, and only the 
brawny arms of the rowers to keep 
the galley “to the wind’? Would 
they not have had to “secud” 
before these gales as our modern 
ships do now? Occasionally most 
assuredly they would; and if at 
such times they found themselves 
scudding before a heavy north-west 
gale across the great Southern 
Ocean, this gale, on veering to the 
south-west, as it does to this day, 
would land their galley in New 
Zealand, and the Semite and Ne- 
groid blood, intermingling, would 
form the Maori race, whose very 
fortifications, or pahs, remind one 
most forcibly of the Roman Era, 
or of the earlier days of Alexander 
and of the Ptolemies. 

The heavy ‘“northers”’ or north- 
west monsoon of the equatorial 
region, would likewise drive the 
galleys of the Phoenicians out of 
the China seas into the South 
Pacific Ocean, or to the south- 
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eastern peninsula of New Guinea, 
and the white blood of the Semites 
mingling with the black blood of 
the Negroids would account for the 
various nuances found there to 
exist at this day; while the fact that 
the compass has been known and 
used for centuries by the South Sea 
Islanders, and the Papuans, Aus- 
tralians, and Maories being ac- 
quainted with the rite of circum- 
cision, seems to point to an earlier 
intercourse with the Caucasian race 
than is recorded in its history. 

Thus, the intermingling of the 
two races in pre-historic times 
seems to account for the difference 
in colour to be found among Ne- 
groid tribes, as also for the Hebrew 
features of those of the Pacific; 
while the difference which exists in 
the physical formation of the coun- 
tries they inhabit accounts for the 
difference found to exist in the phy- 
sical formation of the varicus fami- 
lies of the human race. 

The geographical knowledge in 
our possession regarding New Gui- 
nea goes to show that the southern 
shores of that island abound in mud 
flats and mangrove swamps, but 
that the south-eastern peninsula 
and northern coasts are bold and 
steep, their high cliffs plunging 
vertically into the waters of the 
Pacific Ocean to a depth at times 
measured by hundreds of fathoms. 
Stretching away from these cliffs 
into the interior are plains and 
plateaux from which rise mountain 
ranges with altitudes varying from 
5,000 to 14,000 feet at some thirty to 
fifty miles from the coast. These 
mountains form the ‘Coast Range,” 
and beyond lie plains of great 
extent. In the centre of the island 
an elevated mountain chain, run- 
ning from south-east to north-west, 
raises its peaks beyond the limit of 
perpetual snow. 

In the north-west extremity of 
the island, this range has been 
named the “Snewe” or ‘Charles 
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Lewis”’ Mountains, and is at times 
called by the one and at times 
by the other name in Dutch works. 

The highest elevation as yet 
measured by the Dutch is 20,000 
feet, at about 120 miles from the 
coast. In the south-east penin- 
sula, this range assumes the name 
of * Owen Stanley,” and its greatest 
altitude is 13,400 feet. 

By following the tread of the 
“Snewe Mountains” through the 
unexplored centre of New Guinea, 
we see that they must unite with 
the Owen Stanley Range, and form 
the main or backbone range of the 
island, from which many spurs 
strike off in a north-easterly direc- 
tion towards the sea, dividing the 
northern half of the island into 
several basins, within which large 
rivers wend their way to the ocean. 

At a distance of about sixty miles 
from the head of the Gulf of Papua, 
a spur detaches itself from the 
southern slopes of the Owen Stanley 
Range. Trending to the westward 
this spur follows the lay of the 
south coast of the island. From 
its base, low mud flats, covered 
with mangrove trees, forming the 
impenetrable mangrove swamp so 
common in these latitudes, run out 
into the sea for some fifty or sixty 
miles. 

These swamps are cut up into in- 
numerable islands by a ramification 
of watercourses, which carry off 
the drainage of the high land in the 
background. Here, too, the well- 
known “Fly River” runs into the 
sea, after wending its way through 
more than one hundred miles of 
this muddy region. The number 
of mouths appertaining to the Fly 
River is uncertain. The Baxter 
River, lately visited by Mr. M‘Far- 
lane, appears, from its position, to 
be one of them, and many others 
may yet be found. 

After passing the 142nd meri- 
dian of east longitude, the Coast 
Range we have just been follow- 
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ing turns to the NNW., and trend- 
ing along the west coast of the 
island, but at a great distance from 
it at first, draws nearer to the sea as 
it approaches the backbone range of 
the island, which it rejoins at the 
137th meridian of east longitude. 

This physical formation leaves us 
an inland basin to deal with, formed 
by the Coast Range we have just 
been following, and the main range 
in the centre of the island. This 
basin will receive the drainage of 
both these ranges. It consequently 
must be very damp, and it is more 
than probable that it is here that 
the Fly, and all the rivers on the 
west coast, take their rise, and 
thence flow to the sea through the 
breaks which exist in the Coast 
Range. We say ewist, because we 
have observed that these breaks 
actually do occur. We also noticed, 
on one remarkably clear day, prior 
to the north-west monsoon coming 
on, that an inner range rises above, 
and beyond, and apparently follows 
the trend of the Coast Range. We 
would place this inner range at 
about 100 miles from the coast; the 
outer range at from forty to sixty, 
according to the longitude; and 
the greatest distance of the main 
range, in the centre of the island, 
must be about 250 miles from the 
seaboard. This would give an in- 
land basin of about 14,000 square 
geographical miles, which would 
receive the drainage from about 
600 miles of snow-clad mountain 
range, and from over 800 miles of 
coast range, whose lowest altitude 
cannot be computed at less than 
2,000 feet. 

Against these mountains, and on 
their southern siopes, the south- 
east trade-wind blows uninterrupt- 
edly for six months; but during 
the remainder of the year, it is dis- 
placed from time to time by the 
north-west monsoon. The south- 
east trade is a warm, moist wind, 
carrying with it all the moisture it 
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has sucked up in the form of vapour, 
while passing over the South Pacific 
Ocean. This wind strikes against 
the southern slopes of the snow- 
clad backbone range of the island, 
and, from the fact that the snow 
remains on its elevated summits, 
it is evident that the warm moist 
trade-wind cannot, and does not, 
pass over them; but that, on the 
contrary, as we have elsewhere 
demonstrated, it precipitates its 
moisture, rises, and returns south, 
as an upper current, to carry warmth 
to New Zealand, thus rendering its 
climate one of the finest of the 
globe. 

But, just in the same proportion 
that New Zealand is benefited by the 
existence of the high land in New 
Guinea, so is the southern coast 
of that island rendered unhealthy. 
The mountains arrest the trade- 
winds: hence, the climate is sultry 
and oppressive, while, at the same 
time, it is extremely damp. The 
vegetation is also rank, and feetid 
odours fill the air. Such regions 
should be avoided by Europeans. 

North of the backbone range all 
is changed as if by enchantment. 
Instead of mangrove swamps, we 
have bold headlands, against which 
an angry surf never ceases to rage 
and roar. The south-east trades 
are replaced by an _ exhilarating 
westerly breeze, never too warm, 
sometimes very cold, for it is drawn 
down the mountain sides from above 
the snow line, out of the cold 
Arctic current, to replace the moist 
wind arrested on the opposite side. 
The climate is here salubrious, the air 
being as pure as in Peru ; but while 
it never rains over the latter country, 
it does do soduring the season of the 
north-west monsoon over north-east 
New Guinea, and it is to this coast 
that Europeans should turn their 
attention ; for here the rivers, run- 
ning into the ocean from between 
high cliffs, form natural highways 
into the interior, of a most healthy 
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character, there being no mangrove 
swamps along their banks to infect 
the air with the stench of decom- 
posing vegetable and animal matter, 
arrested by the network formation 
of the roots of these trees. 

The natives of New Guinea, al- 
though belonging to the Negroid 
race, differ in as great a degree from 
the Negro as does the physical 
formation of New Guinea from that 
of Africa. They may be divided into 
four classes, namely, the Papuan, 
or Frizzly Head proper, inhabiting 
the low lands of the south and 
west coasts; the White Papuans, 
visited by the Basilisk; the Al- 
foeren or Hoorafora, inhabiting the 
mountains of the interior; and 
lastly, the Papuan-Malays, inhabit- 
ing the north coast, professing Ma- 
hommedanism, and subject to the 
authority of the Sultan of Tidore. 

All these peoples are continually 
at war the one with the other. 
They are subdivided into tribes, 
and these again have constant dis- 
putes and quarrels to settle among 
themselves. Consequently, each 
tribe lives an isolated existence. 
Its warriors are divided into sec- 
tions, and each party has to take 
its turn at scouting or outpost 
duty, in order to guard their village 
against surprise. At times their 
feuds lead to most disastrous con- 
sequences, and whole tribes are 
exterminated in a single combat, 
the conquerors razing the village 
of their vanquished foe with the 
ground, cutting down their cocoa- 
nut trees, and leading their women 
into captivity. They appear to eat 
the enemies slain in battle, and 
after each fight the victors hold 
high revel over the remains of their 
foes, whose skulls, after having 
been well picked and cleaned, are 
carefully preserved as trophies, the 
lower jaw-bones being used as orna- 
ments, in the shape of bracelets. 

Although it may appear para- 
doxical at first sight to say so, 
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nevertheless this state of things is 
most favourable to future European 
colonization, provided that the task 
of occupying the island is carried 
out in a systematic and orderly 
manner, and that the exploring 
and colonizing expeditions who may 
undertake the duty are well organ- 
ized, well officere?, and governed 
by comprehensive rules and regu- 
lations. 

To a well-organized expedition 
of say fifty or sixty men, effecting 
a landing at any point on the north- 
east coast would be easy, and unac- 
companied by bloodshed, for no 
single tribe would dare oppose such 
a force. They would, on the con- 
trary, retire before it, hanging about 
its outskirts it is true, but never 
venturing within even musket range 
for many days, until accustomed to 
the sight and actions of the in- 
vaders. Then, one by one, the 
natives would come into the Euro- 
pean camp with presents, and, when 
satisfied that no harm was meant 
them, would soon become friendly. 
This state of feeling should be 
encouraged; and in the event of 
any neighbouring tribe attacking or 
molesting the friendly natives, these 
should be assisted by the Europeans 
to beat back their enemies, and 
once the colonists show their real 
bona fides by such an act they need 
never fear being treacherously at- 
tacked; for their native allies will 
scout for them, fight for them, and 
do everything in their power to 
show their gratitude. The great 
difficulty will be for the European 
to make his native ally comprehend 
that no aggressive action on his 
part will be tolerated, that is, to 
make him understand that he is not 
to retaliate on his enemies. This 
will be all the more difficult that 
the Papuan law is the old Mosaic 
law of “an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth,” which it will be 
necessary to supersede by incul- 
cating into the Papuan mind the 
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serener virtues taught by the observ- 
ance of the Christian faith; and 
the best means that can be adopted 
to attain this desirable end is, not 
to meddle with the adults any more 
than is absolutely necessary, but to 
secure, as much as possible, the 
regular attendance of children of 
both sexes at schools provided for 
their use. 

When the Dutch first visited 
these parts, they found the natives 
inclined to be most friendly, and 
were received with open arms. The 
following simple narrative of Lieu- 
tenant Bruijn Kops is most strik- 
ingly illustrative of the then exist- 
ing state of feeling :— 


“One evening when we went o1 
shore all the children of the village 
were collected together, and beads were 
thrown among them. Not only the 
children, but women, men, and even 
some of the chiefs, scrambled for tue 
beads, and ran from every quarter to 
obtain a share. All were on their 
knees in the sand, and showed how 
much they prized these presents by the 
zeal and attention with which they 
sought for them, and by their merry 
laughter when they were fortunate. 
Although these beads were of great 
value in their estimation, the scram- 
bling was carried on without the per- 
sonal contests which in civilized Europe 
would have been the result of an un- 
equal distribution of presents. Walk- 
ing along the beach after this distribu- 
tion, I entered into conversation with a 
native who had learned a little Malay, 
and who invited me into his house, 
where I was led into the room which 
serves as a dwelling-place for the 
family. I thought all the women 
would take to flight, and was not a 
little surprised that they sat down close 
to me, and observed me very atten- 
tively, but without troublesome intru- 
sion. Thus I sat in the midst of six. 
women, three of whom were young, 
and whom on account of their beauti- 
ful eyes, clear, white, and regular 
teeth, happy, laughing faces, round 
shoulders and arms, fine hands, beau- 
tiful bosoms, and well-formed limbs, 
deserved the name of beautiful, not 
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only in the eyes of Papuans, but also 
in those of Europeans. The frankness 
with which I was received struck me; 
it was entirely unexpected. They 
brought me a dish of papeda (sago- 
flour steeped in water), some roast 
fish, yams, and fruit, requesting me 
to partake of it, which I did to please 
them. Seeing a ring on my finger, 
one of the girls tried to draw it off to 
examine it; but not succeeding I drew 
it off myself, and handed it to her. 
After examination, it was returned to 
me with care. I mention all this 
because the familiarity with which I 
was treated astonished me, and gave 
a favourable opinion of these people. 


The products of the island are 
both numerous and valuable. Gold, 
tin, copper, iron, and sulphur are 
among its minerals. Seed and shell 
pearl and tortoiseshell are to be 
found along its coast, together with 
the sea-slug or béche-de-mer and 
the edible birds’-nests so highly 
prized in the Japanese and Chinese 
markets. In its forests is found 
the Tectona grandis, or Indian teak, 
a wood most valuable in ship- 
building, while sandal-wood and 
ebony carved ornaments have been 
purchased from time to time from 
the natives by Sydney traders. The 
cotton-tree grows wild at many 
spots along the coast, wild nutmegs 
and cinnamon have been procured, 
and the breadfruit-tree, the sago- 
palm, and the cocoanut-tree at this 
present time supply the Papuans 
with their chief and most luxuriant 
food. It is difficult to say what 
might not be grown in New Guinea 
under proper cultivation, but, at 
present, the natives appear to con- 
tent themselves with cultivating 
only the sugar-cane, the yam, the 
taro, and the sweet potato, together 
with a few tomatoes, gourds, or 
melons, and beans with very long 
pods; all of which they enclose 
within stout bamboo fences. These 
fences are evidently erected to keep 
wild animals from destroying the 
crops within the clearing ; but what 
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are the animals these crops are 
thus protected against ? 

Captain Moresby only saw the 
wallaby in a wild state, and pigs and 
dogs in a tame state. He noticed, 
however, the spoor of some large 
animal, which he supposes to be 
a rhinoceros. The Basle mission- 
aries report wild hogs and leopards 
on the north coast. The Dutch 
mention buffalo bones having been 
brought to them at Triton Bay. 
Mr. M’Farlane reports having seen 
the spoor of the buffalo in the mud, 
along the river side, when exploring 
the Baxter. His party also saw, 
without the aid of magnifying 
glasses, a bird, said to be capable 
of carrying away a half-ton dugong 
in iis claws! The dugong is 
somewhat like a whale, and this 
fabulous bird must, in size, be very 
much like a whale also. A Captain 
Lawson reports having shot a tiger 
or leopard, which he says the natives 
call a moola. He also shot buffalo 
and deer, monkeys which chased 
him, boa-constrictors of fabulous 
dimensions, spiders and snakes of 
like proportions, and enormous 
scorpii ad lib! Truly New Guinea 
is a wonderful land if all these 
accounts are true. 

We are inclined to believe, how- 
ever, that in New Guinea will be 
found the connecting link between 
the Australasian and Asiatic flora 
and fauna, the one being separated 
from the other by the dividing 
range, which in reality divides New 
Guinea into halves, just in the same 
manner that a herring is divided by 
its backbone; and as in that, fish, so 
in New Guinea, will ‘‘ the back” be 
the most profitable, unless, indeed, 
its abdomen be found to contain a 
“ golden roe” among its alluvial 
deposits. 

The island of New Guinea in the 
hands of a foreign power would be 
a standing menace to our Austral- 
asian colonies. From its numerous 
harbours cruisers could at any mo- 
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ment make a dash on our colonies, 
and lay them under heavy contri- 
bution should war break out in the 
future between England and that 
European nation holding New 
Guinea. These cruisers would also 
paralyze the Australian trade with 
China,and would necessitate a strong 
English naval force being sent to 
the New Guinea coast to drive them 
into, and blockade them in, their 
harbours. This naval force it might 
not at any moment be convenient 
to detach from our own waters, 
where “every available vessel might 
perchance be wanted to defend our 
home ports. It is, therefore, a 
political necessity for this country 
to occupy New Guinea, and the 
only question to be solved is, how 
can she do so the most effectually, 
and yet withal the most economi- 
cally ? 

New Guinea is a large island. 
Its area contains some 200,060 
square geographical miles, of which 
England claims one-half, and Hol- 
land the other. But New Guinea 
is essentially “No Man’s Land.” 
It is imvitingly near to the Suez 
Canal, and by means of this high- 
way is brought into direct communi- 
cation with the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. Spain and Italy are 
both maritime powers seeking to 
extend their trade. They know 
that a colony of Spaniards or Ita- 
lians once planted on the island of 
New Guinea, with their country’s 
flag unfurled over their heads, could 
not be turned out, or that flag 
hauled down by England, for no 
Court of Arbitration would decide 
in England’s favour, and both are 
consequently preparing each its 
own expedition before England 
awakens to a sense of her own 
interests. The Dutch are also 
preparing their little expedition, it 
is said, to re-found the Triton Bay 
Settlement. 

An English expedition is now 
being organized with a view, if 
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possible, to assist the Government 
in its action. For, as we have be- 
fore remarked, there is absolutely 
nothing at the present moment for 
the Government to annex in New 
Guinea, but the moment a British 
settlement has been established by 
private enterprise, then the Im- 
perial Government can step in 
and rule its own subjects, for an 
Englishman carries “ English law” 
with him wherever he goes—or did 
so, at least, before the days of arbi- 
tration set in, and commenced to 
undo that which it took much of 
the best blood of Great Britain to 
accomplish. 

The most recent, and by far the 
most reliable, account of New 
Guinea is that of Captain Moresby, 
R.N., who lately surveyed the south- 
eastern peninsula of the island, 
thereby adding much to our geo- 
graphical knowledge, and handing 
down his name to posterity as the 
discoverer of the China Straits. 
This gallant officer was for many 
months on the coast of the island. 
He mixed freely with the natives, 
and allowed his men to do likewise, 
thereby sowing the seed of future 
friendly intercourse between the 
white man and the aborigines of 
this region. His recently published 
narrative of his “Discoveries in 
New Guinea” is pregnant with 
interest, while his description of 
the natural resources of the island, 
of the manners and customs of its 
inhabitants, of its climate, of its 
fine harbours, and of its beautiful 
scenery, is well calculated to lead 
many adventurers to endeavour 
to penetrate into the interior of 
this ‘land flowing with milk and 
honey.” The danger is, however, 
that these pioneers of civilization 
may undo all the good Captain 
Moresby has done, and so irritate 
the natives by their behaviouy as 
not only to lose their own lives, 
but to greatly endanger the safety 
of those who may visit the island 
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after them ; and in order to prevent 
such scandals from being repeated 
as were perpetrated -in New Zea- 
land and the Fijis, an orderly, law- 
abiding, and well-organized expedi- 
tion is now being equipped to ex- 
plore the island, and, if possible, 
form settlements which, governed 
by proper rules and regulations, 
will protect the natives from attacks 
of a piratical nature, be it from 
without or from within; and it is 
therefore hoped that those who 
really do interest themselves in the 
future of New Guinea will assist 
in bringing the English undertaking 
to a successful issue. 

During the discussson which fol- 
lowed on the reading of Mr. Michie’s 
paper on “Great Britain and New 
Guinea,” at the fifth meeting of the 
Royal Colonial Institute, held on 
March 16, 1875, his Grace the 
Duke of Manchester in the chair, 
Captain Moresby said :— 


“ Divesting himself for the time of his 
position as a naval officer, he stood there 
as one of the company of Englishmen 
who first visited and made known to 
the world the outline of the Eastern 
portion of the island of New Guinea, 
never before visited by a white 
man, and, as such, might be able to 
arouse some passing interest in the 
subject. In the first place, he thanked 
Mr. Michie very warmly for the kind 
compliments he had made him, but 
would say that, when a naval officer 
put on Her Majesty's coat, he stood 
devoted entirely to his Queen and 
country, and whether he laboured 
successfully or died nobly, he only did 
what it was his duty to do. The 
thanks of the colonies were, however, 
largely to be given to the Imperial Go- 
vernment; for it was the Imperial Go- 
vernment who, after hearing of his first 
discoveries, at the east end of the 
Island, sent the Basilisk back, under 
his command, to follow up and sub- 
stantiate these discoveries, and also 
despatched a very distinguished sur- 
veyor, Lieutenant Dawson, without 
whose aid the splendid charts and 
maps which many present had seen 
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could not have been made. This 
showed that the Admiralty and Im- 
perial Government took a warm in- 
terest in colonial matters. Thanks 
also were due to Divine Providence 
for giving unusually fine weather, 
favourable winds, and health and 
strength to the officers and men, which 
enabled them to open up that rich and 
new country; and he trusted the in- 
tercourse which must follow would 
result in good, not only to the English 
race of colonists, but also to the abo- 
rigines themselves. The map on the 
wall was a perfectly defined chart of 
New Guinea; but any one who had 
seen it before the visit of the Basilisk, 
instead of seeing the capes, headlands, 
and bays indicated thereon from the 
eastern extremity to Cape Cretin, 
would have seen nothing but a waving 
dotted line, showing that it was an un- 
known coast. The island had never 
been explored by Englishmen, and his 
motive for exploring was partly, though 
not altogether, the fact that, before 
leaving Sydney, he had received infor- 
mation that the French, and the Amer- 
icans from San Francisco, as well as 
the Russians, who he knew were in 
Astrolabe Gulf, were fitting out expedi- 
tions to explore New Guinea and the 
adjacent islands; and he thought it 
was more an Englishman’s right, if 
such could be done, to add the last 
discovery possible to the habitable 
world, and to put the name of Eng- 
lish statesmen and English admirals 
on the map. 

“New Guinea presented in its gene- 
ral features a high mountainous country, 
culminating in very sharp ridges, 12,000 
and 14,000 feet high, sloping down to- 
wards the sea. There was every 
variety of level plains, terraced pla- 
teaux, rich open land, wooded reyes 
and glens of extreme fertility. t 
would be perceived that- in such @ 
country one could enjoy every possible 
degree of temperature. 

“The produce of the country, as had 
been described by the lecturer, was all 
that could be desired. He had been 
reading that day an account of the 
island of Java, which might very well 
stand for a description of the eastern 
portion of New Guinea; and while 
reading he reflected that we now con- 
sidered our forefathers to have made a 
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great mistake in giving up Java, and 
hoped that our children will not have 
to blame us for letting another Java 
slip through our fingers. The produce 
of the island consists of sago, arrow- 
root, Indian corn, sugar-cane, and 
wild nutmegs. Bananas and various 
tropical fruits were grown by a rude 
method of cultivation. Imagine for 
one moment the eastern extremity of 
the island in the hands of the Euro- 
pean cultivators ; you would have, first, 
the rich slopes of the mountains 
covered with cotton, rice, coffee, nut- 
megs, cinnamon, cloves, and spices of 
all kinds; and above that the English 
garden, producing all our home vege- 
tables. You would see the apple-tree 
bending down to the vine below, and 
the vine descending to the crops on the 
stem of the palm. This is no fanciful 
picture, but a simple statement of what 
might exist in New Guinea. 

“If one’ wanted cooler airs it would 
be only necessary to ascend a few 
miles, and the glow of summer would 
be changed for the frost of winter. 
The forest contained many kinds of 
valuable woods, but of their nature he 
was scarcely qualified to speak. The 
best known products of the island (he 
was speaking in the presence of com- 
mercial men, and therefore open to cor- 
rection) consisted of jute in large 
quantities, and fibres of various kinds. 
Its shores abounded in pearl shells and 
tortoiseshell; and these natural riches 
were already attracting commerce from 
Australia. 

“ The gold alluded to was found in 
Port Moresby, on the south-east of New 
Guinea, a part never before visited ; 
but no gold had been found on the 
north side. On Ferguson's Island 
(one of the D'Entrecasteaux group), 
where they had discovered a number of 
boiling springs, they had found minute 
chippings of rubies and sapphires, 
and he had little doubt but that larger 
stones would be found there. 
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‘He thought the two islands of 
Australia and New Guinea were in- 
tended by nature and circumstances to 
be inhabited by one race for the peace 
and security of both, and he had con- 
stantly at his hearta desire that the 
natives who had given him such a hos- 
pitable welcome should fall into the 
hands of honest and true Englishmen, 
who would raise them to a higher and 
happier state.”* 


One of the objects of the New 
Guinea Colonizing Association— 
and that not the least of its objects 
in the opinion of all right-minded 
men—is to raise the natives of that 
island to “a higher and happier 
state,” by introducing the blessings 
of Christianity among them; and 
we cannot therefore do better than 
to end this paper by repeating 
Captain Moresby’s sentiments, as 
expressed by that gallant officer in 
the concluding sentence of his re- 
cently published remarks on “ Our 
Duty to New Guinea and Poly- 
nesia,” by asking our readers 
whether, in their opinion, it does 
not appear “ as though Nature her- 
self has striven to show us that she 
has here laid down the noble pro- 
portions of an empire, and bids us 
not curtail it for our children ?” 

Reverting to what we have said 
respecting other nations contem- 
plating the colonization of New 
Guinea, we understand that the 
French Expedition is nearly equip- 
ped, and will probably sail about 
the 20th of July, to hoist the 
French Flag, if not on New 
Guinea, certainly on some of the 
islands around its shores. 


* The great fault committed by explorers and settlers in the past has ever been to enter 
upon their task so weak in numbers as actually to entice the savage to attack and plunder. 


This should be avoided in the future. 
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IMPROMPTU LINES, 


SvucGEsTED BY READING VERSES oN ‘‘ CREMATION” IN THE ‘‘ DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 


Magazing,”* sy THE Rev. P. MacMortanp, LL.D. 


WELt hast thou shown, my gifted Friend, 
Tis meet that earth with earth should blend, 
And Man, the heir of sin and woe, 
Sprung from the dust, to dust should go. 
Yet who that looks upon the tomb, 

So full of silence, fear, and gloom, 
Would not Fire’s radiant Car prefer, 

To pass into the viewless air, 

Rather than decompose in earth, 

And breed all things of noxious birth ? 
For though from earth the body came, 
What made it live but vital flame? 

And when that flame hath ceased to burn, 
Should earth not to its source return ? 


Besides, from Fire all things proceed, 
The quenchless star, and quiv’ring reed ; 
The lofty mountain, lowly plain, 

The glittering lake and spacious main, 
The earth’s soft breast and laughing hours, 
The rugged rocks, and radiant flowers, 
And, wanting it, what would earth be 

But one dark cheerless cemetery ? 

To fire we owe the food we eat, 

The skin which clothes our naked feet, 
The fleecy robe which warmth affords, 
And all the wines which stain our boards. 
Is there a gift that we can name, 

We owe not to the genial flame? 





* Dustin University Magazine, April, 1876, p. 499. 
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Even winter drear, would drearier be, 
Did fire not fill our homes with glee; 
And where would be our summer skies, 
With all their rich and varied dyes, 

Were Nature to withdraw that heat 

She keeps in store beneath our feet? 
Even Thought itself owns as its Sire 
The all-pervading, plastic fire, 

And, in its warmth, attains a bloom 
Unknown where winter spreads its gloom. 
Hence, in the climes beneath the sun, 
The deeds of power, and passion done— 
The crimes which stain th’ historic page, 
The bigot’s zeal, and despot’s rage, 

The rapturous glance, the frenzied look, 
The crushing wheel and torturing hook. 
There, to embrace his weeping bride, 

The lover breasts the midnight tide ; 

And should she, false, betray his trust, 
He stamps her, in his rage, to dust. 
There, too, the widow mounts, with joy, 
The fun’ral pile, nor mourns the boy 
She leaves behind, but, laughing, leaps 
Amid the flame which round her creeps. 


For deeds like these we search in vain 
Those lands wash'd by the northern main ; 
But go, where fire inflames the blood, 

And makes it boil like some hot flood 

Of lava, flowing from the mountain, 

That seems, at night, a quenchless fountain ; 
And there you find such crimes abound, 

As make the earth seem hellish ground. 
And virtues, too, so stern and rare, 

As only bloom in heavenly air. 





Since, then, to fire we so much owe, 
Why to it such aversion show? 
Why not to it at last repay 

Our debts, by giving it our clay? 
For who can tell what 'tis to lie 
Deep hid from bright and beauteous sky, 
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And what strange forms may round us meet 
When Death has dragg’d us to that seat 
Where as a king he reigns in state, 

And tribute claims from small and great, 
And at his girdle keeps the key 

Which none on earth did ever see ? 

And is it not much better far 

On fire’s bright wings to soar afar, 

And blend with light, and sound, and air, 
And all things pure, and fresh, and fair, 
Than to allow all creeping things 

In our cold flesh to plant their stings, 
And on us hold their Carnival 

In Death's dark, hated, airless Hall? 


But what though fire our flesh consume, 
Or round us close the darksome tomb, 
There is a soul which can defy 

The lightning’s flash, and falling sky, 
And find its way through rock and flame, 
To the great God from whom it came. 
Sustain’d by Him, it has no fear 

Of poison’d bow] or glittering spear, 
Can aye secure the battle’s shock, 

The whirlpool’s surge and rending rock, 
And, mounting, wing its rapid flight 
Beyond the realms of Death and Night. 


Nor fire nor earth, then, let us fear, 
But cling to Him who, ever near 

To us, the words has kindly given : 
“Because I live, unchanged, in Heaven, 
Ye live shall, too, and with me be 
From sin and death for ever free.” 


Manse of Athelstaneford, 
June 8, 1876. 
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SIR BERNARD BURKE, C.B., LL.D., M.RIA,, 


Ulster King of Arms and Knight Attendant on the Order of St. Patrick ; 
Keeper of the State Papers in Ireland, Member of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, Normandy, dc., éc , dc. 


Sir Bervarp Burke belongs toa class of writers and workers which, 
in an age like ours, runs the risk, with the general .public, of not being 
adequately appreciated. To many amongst us, heraldry, with its attendant 
lore relating to the rise and progress of patrician orders, is only so much 
antiquated lumber. Presuming on the privilege of living in an enlightened 
age, many persons regard crests and pedigrees as relics of barbarism, and 
all literary labour bestowed upon such trifles simple waste of time. We 
entertain a very different opinion in holding that Sir Bernard Burke has, 
with other authors of the same type, kindled a torch in our midst which, 
by enabling us to compare present acquisitions with those of our ancestors, 
has so far accelerated social progress. The genius of the true student 
in heraldry constitutes, therefore, a formative power in the production 
of modern cultivation. Sir Bernard Burke has given the world, in his 
works, an exquisite master-key for deciphering, in the history of our 
national and esthetic development, a variety of otherwise illegible inscrip- 
tions. 

The subject of our memoir was born in London in the year 1818, and 
is the second son of the late John Burke, Esq., of Dublin, by Mary his 
wife, daughter of Bernard O'Reilly, Esq., of Ballymorris, Co. Longford. 
Sir Bernard’s grandfather was Peter Burke, Esq., of Elm Hall, Co. 
Tipperary, and his only surviving brother is Mr. Serjeant Bucke, of the 
English bar, who has gained distinction as a legal and general writer. 

Sir Bernard Burke married, in 1856, Barbara Frances, second daughter 
of the late James MacEvoy, Esq., of Tobertynan, Co. Meath, and grand- 
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daughter of Sir Joshua Meredyth, Bart. Lady Burke’s brother, many of 
our readers will remember, was formerly member for the Co. Meath. Sir 
Bernard was educated at Dr. Armstrong’s academy at Chelsea, and 
afterwards at Caen College, Normandy, where he carried off first honours 
in Greek composition, Latin poetry, and‘ mathématics, and, in general, 
gave earnest of that cultivation and ability which signalize all his writings 
and official acts. , 

He was called to the English bar in 1839, and soon acquired a good prac- 
tice in peerage and genealogical cases: He contiitued to hold briefs for 
some time after his appointment to Ulster King of Arms and Knight 
Attendant on the Order of St. Patrick, which was in 1853. In the year 
following he received the honour of knighthood, and in 1855 succeeded 
the Earl of Stanhope as Keeper of the State Papers of Ireland. In 1862 
the University of Dublin conferred on him causa honoris the degree 
of Doctor of Laws, while in 1868 he was raised to the dignity of a Com- 
panion of the Bath. 

As Sir Bernard Burke came first prominently before the public in 
Ireland, in consequence of the duties arising out of the office of Ulster 
King-at-Arms, we may state that this office takes cognizance of and 
regulates all points connected with the genealogies, the court, the 
ceremonials, and the peerage of Ireland. Here has been for centuries the 
chief repository for the preservation of evidence on questions of family 
descent affecting property. Ulster King of Arms is, therefore, a very 
ancient appendage to the Irish executive. In the earliest Plantagenet 
era, the chief of the heraldic officers in this country bore the designation 
of Ireland King of Arms. On the accession of Henry VIII., or at 
least during the reign of Edward VI., we find the office called Ulster 
King of Arms. Some improperly associate this expression with the 
Northern Province, and so localize the office; the truth being that the 
term is derived from the earldom of Ulster, then vested in the Crown, 
aud inherited from the great sept of the De Burghs. From this great 
and powerful family Sir Bernard himself is descended, so that we 
have the curious coincidence that the arms of the office are nearly 
identical with those of its present respected occupant. 

In December, 1853, Sir Bernard Burke was, in succession to the late 
Sir William Betham, appointed, by patent under the Great Seal, Ulster 
King of Arms, and, at the same time, Principal Herald of all Ireland 
and Knight Attendant on the Order of St. Patrick, together with the 
responsible position of Keeper of the Records in Dublin Castle. We 
believe that in no part of his official life has he displayed his characteristic 
qualities of mind and his aptitude for system than in his care and 
nanagement of the State Papers. When he entered upon his duties at 
the Castle he found the genealogy and heraldry of Ireland in quite a 
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neglected state, and the Records literally in utter confusion. No one 
could follow up with even tolerable certainty a genealogical or heraldic 
inquiry. Ifa document were asked for, its existence could only be 
determined after a tedious search, which often might end fruitlessly, 
and scarcely ever with an entirely satisfactory result. The truth is, that 
it would be impossible for any one, who had not actually inspected the 
receptacles for these documents, to realize the condition in which the 
great historical papers of Ireland in the Record Tower, Dublin Castle, 
were at the period we are speaking of. 

Sir Bernard at once saw the work before him, and entered upon it 
with earnestness, and to some purpose, indeed, though it took ten years’ 
incessant toil thoroughly to examine, cleanse, and restore to a proper 
classification the precious contents of this State repository. During this 
process each document was carefully examined, and, after being dusted, 
was tied up in its own particular bundle, indexed, and placed in a niche on 
the shelf appropriated to it. The fruit of such promptitude and method 
is now apparent, as the records in Birmingham Tower are accessible at a 
moment's notice, and the eager inquiries, whether of literary men, legal 
practitioners, or antiquarians, can be replied to almost at once. This 
confers an enormous benefit on the public, if we remember that the 
archives thus rescued from a sort of chaos contain parliamentary docu- 
ments and ancient rolls of superlative interest, including, among others, 
the State Papers of Ireland and the Privy Council Books. 

The effect of this revolution vibrated beyond the confines of Bir- 
mingham Tower, and led to very salutary changes. With a view to 
ulterior legislation, Sir Bernard was commissioned by the Government to 
proceed to Paris, in order to render himself conversant with the record 
system of France. On his return in September, 1866, he addressed a 
most circumstantial report to Lord Naas, afterwards Earl Mayo, in which 
he explains the organization, as well as concentration, of the French 
records as finally achieved under Napoleon III. Sir Bernard’s report is 
admirable, as not only are the details grouped with perspicuity, but, as 
Lord Brougham said of Chief Justice Bushe’s forensic addresses, all the 
facts of the case are given in the smallest compass imaginable. It led the 
Government to effect much needed reforms. The then Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Lord Wodehouse, selected one of the most practical and 
intelligent public men of Ireland in the present century—General Sir 
Thomas Larcom—who bent the energies of a keen mind into the fulfilment 
of the instructions he received, and left the question in such an advanced 
and favourable position as subsequently enabled Lord Mayo to carry 
through Parliament the Record Act of 1866, which has been most 
diligently and successfully carried out by Dr. Samuel Ferguson, Q.C., 
who was appointed Deputy Keeper of the Records under the Master of 
the Rolls. 
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In other departments of his work Sir Bernard had acted with the same 
ability and energy. In the discharge of the duties of Knight Attendant 
on the Order of St. Patrick he has done much to revive the pristine splen- 
<lours of the Investiture. This illustrious Order originated at a memorable 
period in Irish history—the famous Dungannon Declaration in 1782. 
On the 5th of February, 1783, a Royal Warrant was issued commanding 
Letters Patent to pass under the Great Seal establishing the Order, which 
was intended as an act of conciliation and goodwill towards the more 
powerful of the Irish peers, and also with a view of promoting our native 
manufactures. The routine of an Installation, as fixed from the first, 
included a procession from the Castle to St. Patrick’s Cathedral, an 
Investiture within the sacred edifice, and a grand banquet given by the 
Lord Lieutenant in the evening. Direction was also issued that the 
dresses, &c., should all be of Irish manufacture. As with genealogy, 
heraldry, and the public records, the Installations of the Knights of St. 
Patrick had been permitted to become very much shorn of their proper 
dignity ; and it is one of Sir Bernard Burke’s services that hé has been 
instrumental in causing a revival of that lustre of the ceremony of 
Investiture which evidently was contemplated when the Order was founded. 
A notable example may be found in the installation of the Prince of 
Wales, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, April 18th, 1868, which was regarded 
with unprecedented interest. Previous Investitures—even that at which 
George 1V. presided—fell short of the grandeur of this superb pageant. 
One circumstance alone imparted unusual attraction to the scene, namely, 
that the grand old Cathedral had been just rescued from impending ruin 
by the late Sir Benjamin Guinness. The magnificent aspect of this 
stately pile blended harmoniously with the glitter and varied colours 
which brightly flashed from the richly apparelled crowd that sat, tier above 
tier, within the hallowed precincts of this beautiful shrine. Peers, 
peeresses, bishops, baronets, judges, municipal bodies, military, naval, and 
civic officers, together with a large assemblage of the fair sex, decked in 
tints of every hue, occupied their several positions, so that everywhere 
the eye rested on splendour. Subsequently another Investiture, on the 
nomination of Lords Powerscourt and Southwell by Her Majesty as 
Knights, which the Prince and his brother witnessed as Members of the 
Chapter and Senior Knights present. The ceremony was not carried out 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, owing to the Irish Church Act, and the conse- 
quent necessity of obliterating the ecclesiastical character of the Order 
itself. 

But while vigilant in the immediate sphere of his duties in and about 
Dublin Castle, Sir Bernard Burke has made the influence of his office 
felt beyond the confines of Ireland, in an instance arising out of a 
struggle connected with Corporate precedence. This arose out of the 
presentation of addresses of congratulation at Windsor Castle, on the 
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occasion of the marriage of the Prince of Wales in 1863, the rivals being 
Dublin and Edinburgh. The conflict raged with alternations of victory 
until the Lord Lieutenant, the late Earl of Carlisle, placed the matter 
in Sir Bernard Burke’s hands, and directed him to prepare a report on the 
subject. On the 14th of May, 1863, the report was laid before the Irish 
Government, and contained researches sufficient to show that Dublin was 
entitled to precedence—at all events, could not be ranked second to 
Edinburgh. As, however, Garter King of Arms was equally positive the 
other way, the matter was brought before the Lords of the Council at 
Whitehall. The judges being men whose “thoughts were turned on 
peace,” gave it as their decision that Dublin and Edinburgh were equal. 
Were it not for Sir Bernard Burke’s knowledge of anterior precedents, 
and his systematic statement of these as laid before the Council, it is 
almost certain that Dublin, always spoken of as the “second city ”’ in the 
empire, would have been assigned a place lower than the Seotch 
metropolis. The subject is treated at large in the two Parliamentary 
Reports of the entire question, which were printed in the summer of 1863 
by order of the House of Commons. 

Not only in the discharge of his official duties has Sir Bernard acquired 
distinction, but by a prolific and graphic pen has established solid claims 
asaliterary man. The list of his works, remembering their nature, and 
the size, intricacy, and almost endless ramifications of some of them, pre- 
sent an example of rare industry, system, mental energy, and capacity. 

“The Peerage and Baronetage of Great Britain”—undoubtedly Sir 
Bernard’s opus magnum—is a work which must bring its author fame, if 
even he had never written anything else. After leaving his college ai 
Caen, and while therefore young, this fine work was begun in London 
under the auspices of Sir Bernard’s father—a gentleman of taste and 
erudition in such matters—and of the weli-known publisher, the late 
Henry Colburn. Even at so early an age, the subject of our memoir had 
become, through unremitting study, familiar with history, heraldry, and 
genealogy, and he therefore felt himself irresistibly drawn towards the 
work undertaken by his father, and both then and ever since became the 
life and spirit of the book itself—a remark equally applicable to “The 
History of the Landed Gentry.” “The Peerage, &c.” was not Sir 
Bernard’s father’s only book, as he published, with other works, two most 
interesting volumes on the celebrated female beauties of the English 
aristocracy, with a likeness of each. Upon his demise, the leading heraldic 
and genealogical works which be had commenced were handed over to the 
safe keeping of Sir Bernard, who has let none of their usefulness 
evaporate. 

lt is very evident that a work of the same circumstantial character as 
that of Sir Bernard’s “ Peerage and Baronetage,” may be regarded as a 
sort of vade mecum to one who treads the maze of British civilization and 
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wealth. The absolute want of a good work of reference of this descrip- 
tion is best proved by the increasing demand at every fresh issue each 
year of Sir Bernard’s dictionary. The sterling merit of this very useful 
and available work consists in its perspicuity and entire reliableness. 
Here the author’s official experience and extensive knowledge of heraldic 
and genealogical history came powerfully to his aid. The result is that 
Sir Bernard, we believe, in these works has left no authority which could 
shed light over the labyrinth of his investigations unconsulted, while at 
the same time losing no opportunity of communicating with those who 
had the means of affording him correct and available information. Not 
only are facts sought for at the fountain source, but indefatigable industry 
is displayed in each pedigree, so that both tbe individual members of 
the existing present and of the immediate past are enumerated. In 
tracing out the line of succession Sir Bernard does not limit his re- 
search to the personage first dignified by an hereditary title of honour, 
but carries his investigations into the dark recesses of antiquity. But his 
labours in this mine have been extended, beautified, and we-may add 
completed, by—perhaps in reference to the colossal erudition and minute 
research displayed—his best work, “ The Dictionary of Peerages, Extinct, 
Dormant, or in Abeyance.” The chronological order would bave been to 
give this part of the subject first ; but Sir Bernard has correctly followed 
the logical order, which places the knowledge of what is before that which 
had been. In auy case, the importance of this work cannot be overlooked, 
because it is out of such forms that the glory of our existing aristo- 
cracy has emanated—or at least from this source have arisen the most 
eminent names upon the modern roll of nobility. Here the contempla- 
tive moralist beholds with delight a golden link between the illustrious 
living and the illustrious dead! 

Besides completing such works of intricacy and maguitude, Sir Bernard 
has found leisure to step aside from the penetralia of his more technical 
knowledge to enrich belles lettres with choice volumes like ‘“‘ The Vicissi- 
tudes of Families,” “‘ Episodes in the Domestic Annals of the Aristo- 
cracy,” and ‘ The Rise of Great Families.” These books possess singular 
merit—one chief source of attraction being that they centre in home life. 
Here is the hot hearth of true mauliness, and it is here that virtue and 
genius are nourished and equipped for the after-conflicts of the world. 
No order, however, in our complex society has been more indebted for 
greatness to domestic influences thar the aristocracy. Sir Bernard 
Burke has in these pleasant and instructive volumes strung together a 
collection of gems. The cloud of family reverse is with a most delicate 
pencil invariably encircled by him with a margin of silver, so that, to use 
his own words, he has “‘ endeavoured to avoid the introduction of a single 
narrative or the expression of a single word which might possibly be 
painful to any one’s feelings.” His reflections on the vicissitudes that 
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have overtaken Irish families possess a very melancholy interest. The work 
itself, “ The Vicissitudes of Families,” has a permanent value, however, 
though tinctured with sadness :— 


“Treland is, indeed, the Tadmor in the desert of Family Vicissitude ; time out 
of mind it has been the prey of the spoiler. Cromwell and William IIL. spared 
few of the aboriginal lords of the soil; the former may be said to have con- 
fiscated well nigh all Ireland, and the alienation of property under the Encum- 
bered Estates Court, effected a fearful revolution amongst the landed gentlemen 
of English descent. Confiscation, civil war, and legal transfer, have torn asunder 


those associations between ‘the local habitation and the name’ which have for 
centuries wound round each other. 


“The gentry of Ireland are now, in many cases, dispossessed; new manners 
and new men are filling the land, and the old time-honoured houses are passing 
rapidly away. Whoever collects instances of fallen families some thirty years 
hence, will have a fruitful field to gather in. No one will gainsay the beneficial 
influence of the Encumbered Estates Court exercised in a national point of view, 
or fail to trace to its introduction into Ireland the dawn of the prosperity which 
is now shining on that country. That it has worked infinite public good is 
undeniable ; but it is equally certain that the general benefit has been effected at 


the cost of much individual misery. No cases of vigissitude could be so pathetic, 


no episodes of decadence so lamentable, as those that could be told in connection 
with the transfer of land in Ireland; but the wounds are too fresh, and the ruin 
too recent, for me to enter on so painful a theme.” Vol. i. p. 16. 


While on the subject, we refer our readers to p. 322, vol. i., of “The 
Vicissitudes,” where the sad downfall is so graphically described of the 
Martin family, whose crushing calamity is still bewailed by the peasantry 
of the Far West. Sir Bernard, however, by no means confines himself to 
the delineation of Irish calamity, but ranges over a wide field. The 
sketches “ Three Plantagenet Ladies,” are conceptions much more after 
the model of Shakspeare’s incomparable pictures of the fair sex than those 
distorted images of female character so clumsily, or rather so indelicately, 
drawn on the pages of the modern sensational novel. That Sir Bernard 
can paint good portraits where the originals come from abroad, is proved 
by his well told taie cf “The Bonapartes.” 

“Family Romance; or, Episodes in the Domestic Annals of the 
Aristocracy,” is a most winning book, and steals on the imagination and 
senses like the gradually expanding beauties of a landscape by Kuyp or 
Turner. One might imagine that Sir Bernard, though unapproachable in 
the dry details of heraldry and genealogy, could not succeed in lighter 
topics. He might be safely trusted on the accuracy of dates, names, 
alliances, and pedigrees, but is this compatible with ability to depict 
sorrow or joy, or represent the fitful play of human passion? Sir 
Bernard, however, has crossed the Rubicon, and found himself on the 
opposite bank crowned with laurels. The source of his success is that in 
all his lighter moods there is in his facts a fundamental element of the 
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romantic. Nor is the skill of the artist insignificant who, out of the large 
repellent folios of county history, &c., has contrived to elicit such deeply 
interesting tales. Hereisagreat talent—fed by antiquarian and historical 
learning—of covering the crumbling skeletons of the past with flesh, 
muscle, and colouring. A magic wand is waved over departed heroes, and 
once more -they revisit the “glimpses of the moon,” just as when at 
eventide the dark motionless summit of some towering cliff seems to 
vibrate under the waves of golden light that flow from the setting sun! 

“The Rise of Great Families” is more didactic in its structure than 
the preceding volume, and, though undoubtedly wanting in the thrilling 
interest and harrowing catastrophe of “The Romance,” is still a book 
which shows its author’s rare faculty of turning black letter knowledge 
into an instrument of public instruction. We like this volume because 
of its exact historical estimate of the true position which the aristocracy 
is entitled to hold as factors in social and mental progress. The annals 
of our patrician order, Sir Bernard tells us with an emphasis which cannot 
be explained away, abound in deeds of fame and in achievements of 
intellect, patriotism, and irrepressible loyalty which spread imperishable 
lustre over the combined history of England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

We cannot close our catalogue without noticing the little volume 
published about four years ago, entitled “ The Sovereigns of England.” 
The preface is addressed to his children, so that the entire work, which is 
written in verse, is intended for the edification of those of tender years. 

The following list comprises, we believe, nearly all of Sir Bernard’s 
works :—“ Peerage and Baronetage of Great Britain,” ‘“ History of the 
Landed Gentry,” “Dormant and Extinct Peerage,” “Dormant and 
Extinct Baronetage,” ‘“ General Armoury,” “ Visitation of Seats and 
Arms,”.“ Heraldic Illustrations,” “‘ The Roll of Battle Abbey,” “ Report 
on the French Record System,” “The Patrician,” “'The History of the 
Royal Families,” “ Royal Descents and Pedigrees of Founder’s Kin,” 
“Romance of the Aristocracy,” “Family Romance,” “ Romantic Re- 
cords,” “ Vicissitudes of Families,” “The Rise of Great Families,’ 
“ History of the Different Orders of Knighthood,” “The Historic Lords 
of England,” together with six volumes of “ The Patrician” and two of 
the “St. James’s Magazine,” which he conducted and largely sustained 
by his literary fertility. 

We have now enumerated the various claims which Sir Bernard Burke 
has to a niche in the Temple of Fame. He has now for nearly twenty- 
three years held an office of considerable public importance, and dis- 
charged its duties with the most exemplary efficiency. He enjoys, 
besides, a great literary reputation, and on both sides of the Channel his 
mastery of all the practical details of heraldry and genealogy has raised 
him to a position of eminence. In the discharge of his official duties Sir 
Bernard has been materially assisted, by courtliness of manner and 
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rigid impartiality of demeanour. He has lived in an atmosphere 
always more or less highly charged with political electricity, and yet not 
# single breath from such infectious vapour has ever sullied the purity of 
his official conduct. By such high-mindedness and equity he has bad his 
share in maintaining the dignity of the Viceregal Court in Ireland. 
Genial, unaffected, and courtly, Sir Bernard is the true gentleman of 
winning manners ; an indefatigable student, an accomplished writer, and 
an unostentatious friend. Underneath the intellectual portrait we have 
rather feebly drawn of Sir Bernard, may truly be inscribed the words of 
an incomparable critic of human nature and polished life :— 


Factus Homo.—ApD UNGUEM. 


Notre.—Literary men in Ireland do not as arule devote themselves to Sir Bernard Burke’s 
branch of study. In his ‘‘ Landed Gentry,” however, we understand, he derived con- 
siderable assistance from an accomplished gentleman who has made considerable ac- 
quisitions in this special department—we refer to Jobn Ribton Garsten, Esq., F.8.A., and 
Treasurer of the Royal Irish Academy. 


THE PRIEST OF AGERAY. 





(AparTeD From ‘‘CALDERON.’’) 


Oxcer on a time, there were, old legends say, 
Hamlets twain. Macrandon and Ageray ; 
Which being distant but a league or two, 

A single priest for both was made to do, 
Who, as each holyday and feast came round, 

Ssid Mass at both, as in strict duty bound. 

Tt chanced a villager, on pleasure bent, 

From Macrandon to Ageray there went; 

He reached the church as Mass was being said, 
Paused, doffed his hat, passed in with gentle tread, 
And kneeling at the threshold told his beads, 
Praying to God for all his various needs. 

Judge the surprise of the indignant wight, 

About the middle of the sacred rite, 

When he distinctly heard the curé say, 

“Nos tibi semper gratias ageré ;”"* 


* From the preface of the Mass. 









The Priest of Ageray. 


Then straightway with the Mass go quietly on, 
Giving no thanks at all to Macrandon. 

“ Ungrateful priest !” he mutter’d to himself, 
“Ts it for this you yearly tithe our pelf, 

As if we did not pay you dues and fees, 

_ And more too than those boors of Agerése ? 
You grow too rich and fat, that’s pretty sure, 
You grinder of the faces of the poor! 

Well you illustrate, in your swelling pride, 

An adage old my father used to cite, 

Which one upon your stable door might write, 
‘ Beggars on horseback will teach kings to ride. 
He rose in wrath, and forthwith hastened back, 
Exclaiming as he went, “ Alack! alack!” 
Arrived, he summon'd all the village powers, 
And said, “ What think ye of this priest of ours? 
We ever deemed he made his thankful prayer 
To Ageray when here, and for us there ; 

But now our graceless priest, ‘tis very clear, 
Prays for those Agerese both there and here. 
And so, not thanking us in either church, 

He leaves Macrandon always in the lurch.” 
Forthwith the angry villagers decree 

That none should pay the priest nor tithe nor fee ; 
Who, seeing soon his income waxing low, 

Sent for his faithful sacristan, to know 

Jf he could anyway find out the cause 

Ilis people thus defied the canon laws; 

Who said, “‘ The reason, father, I discern, 

It is because at Macrandon, they learn, 

Upon each festival, at Mass, yu say, 

‘ Nos tibi semper gratias ageré,’ 

But take no thought of Macrandon at all; 

And thus it is this evil doth befall.” 

“If that be so,” replied the priest, “my son, 

*Tis easily mended, and henceforth you'll hear 
Me there sing out, with voice both loud and clear, 
‘Nos tibi semper gratias Macrandon,’ 

While here, as is my wont, I still will say, 


‘Nos tibi semper gratias ager¢! 


.” 


Gerorce J.amer. 
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MUNSTER CIRCUIT. 


By J. Roprentcx O’Franacay, Barrister-at-Law. 


CHAPTER IX. 


BeErore we proceed further in the 
History of the Munster Circuit 
during the present century, it may 
be well to take a glance at the 
mode of travelling used formerly, 
and at the various towns visited 
by the judges of assize. 

Previously to the year 1760 there 
was no conveyance open to public 
use between the cities and towns 
of Ireland. The country was so 
thickly wooded, the roads so badly 
made, travelling was very insecure; 
and this was rendered still more 
dangerous by the numbers of rogues 
and ruffians who infested any which 
promised a chance of plunder. To 
avert this last danger persons usu- 
ally travelled in parties; and we are 
informed it was the custom for per- 
sons about to journey, say from 
Cork or Limerick to Dublin, to 
post in a conspicuous place, as over 
the mantelpiece of the principal 
inn, their names and the date of 
their intended departures. In Lim- 
erick this place of rendezvous was 
the Coffee Room in Quay Lane; 
and here the adventurous pilgrims 
met, taking care to be well armed 
for the road. The journey to Dub- 
lin usually occupied fivedays. The 
same horses went the whole way. 
The bar, on horseback, usually 
formed the escort of the judges, who 
were met on the confines of the 


respective counties by the high 
sheriffs of each county, attended by 
a guard bearing javelins. A witty 
judge was once asked, “Of what 
use are these javelin men?” He 
replied, “I suppose they are to 
help me to charge the grand jury.” 
About the year 1760 a coach, 
called the “ Fly,” was started to run 
between Limerick and Dublin. It 
performed the journey, about 100 
miles, in fourdays. The “ Fly” was 
large and heavy in construction, 
which, indeed, was indispensable ; 
as the roads were so uneven, a 
lighter vehicle would be jolted to 
pieces. The road-makers, going on 
the axiom, a straight line is the 
shortest between two points, ran 
their roads as straight as an arrow, 
heedless of such impediments as 
hills or bogs; the traveller had no 
choice but to climb the one and to 
wade the other. As the strong- 
built coach required stout harness 
to move it, the accoutrements of the 
four sturdy horses were of a most 
elaborate and complicated character. 
We can well suppose the time it 
took to harness the relays of horses, 
from the circumstance that the same 
harness was used throughout the 
four days’ journey. But time and 
the march of intellect worked 
changes for the better. ‘The slow- 
going “ Fly’? was replaced bya coach 
of lighter build, called the “ Bal- 
Joon,” and it was a decided improve- 
ment to find the relays of horses 
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ready harnessed when the stage was 
reached. The “Balloon” reached 
Dublin from Limerick in three days, 
and some twenty years later the 
route was changed. Instead of 
proceeding over ‘'homond Bridge 
and by Killaloe, the coach went by 
Clare Street, and vid Nenagh, to 
Dublin. This shortened the jour- 
ney to two days; and when I 
travelled by coach, before the rail- 
roads banished the stage, we reached 
Limerick from Dublin in a day. 
Towards the close of the eighteenth 
century the extent of the Munster 
Circuit was considerably changed. 
In 1796 the counties of Watertord 
and Tipperary were joined to the 
Leinster Circuit,and sincethenClare, 
Limerick, Kerry, and Cork counties 
form the Munster. The usual route 
is for the judges of assize to open 
the commission first in Clare, then 
in Limerick, next in Kerry, and 
lastly in Cork; but this rule has 
been departed from, as in the year 
1816, when the Summer Assizes 
commenced in Cork, whence the 
judges proceeded to Ennis, thence 
to Limerick and Tralee. Owing to 
the heavy criminal calendar, they 
had to return to discharge the gaol 
at Cork. Ennis, the assize town 
and capital of the county of Clare, 
at the commencement of the present 
century, presented a very different 
aspect to its present improved one. 
The streets were narrow, irregular, 
badly paved, and not over clean at 
any time. It is called Ennis from 
Inis, an island, being built on an 
insulated ground situate in the 
river Fergus. Two of the chief 
streets form a continuous line along 
the banks of the river, while a third 
branches off from the old court- 
house towards Limerick. This 
court-house witnessed the displays 
of Curran, Hoare, Quin, and the 
other leaders of the Munster Circuit 
in olden times, and the old hostel of 
the “ Gridiron” could tell, had it a 


tongue, many amusing stories. The 
landlady, Honor O’Loghlan, must 
have had a ready wit. Happening 
to enter the bar-room after dinner, 
Curran proposedher health. “I give 
you, gentlemen,” he said, “ Honor 
and Honesty.” Possibly the wor- 
thy landlady did not feel compli- 
mented, for she readily rejoined, 
“Your absent friends, Mr. Cur- 
ran.” Ennis College, at the time 
we refer to, was in great repute. 
It is one of the four classical schools 
of Erasmus Smith’s foundation, and 
at this time accommodated a hun- 
dred boarders and about half the 
number of day pupils. The ruin of 
the Franciscan Abbey, where the 
Court of Assize was attempted to 
be held, mentioned in my first chap- 
ter, still forms a picturesque object 
near the town. This abbey owed 
its foundation to the kingly race of 
Thomond, and many of the descend- 
ants of Brian Borvichme tranquilly 
rest beneath its crumbling walls. 
The great eastern window, thirty 
feet in height, divided by five stone 
mullions, lancet-beaded, display 
great beauty of design and skill in 
execution. The abbot’s chair, in 
the chancel, and the high altar, are 
richly sculptured, and several an- 
cient tombs show traces of pristine 
beauty, though now sadly defaced 
by time. 

For many years the demon of 
discord lurked among the people of 
Clare, and faction fighting exten- 
sively prevailed. Scarcely an assize 
took place in which the calendar 
did not present an imposing array 
of names of prisoners indicted for 
assaults more or less murderous. 
These continued until the O’Connell 
election in 1828, when the Roman 
Catholic clergy prevailed on the 
heads of factions to become recon- 
ciled. John Banim wrote some 
spirited lines describing this event, 
which he recited to me, and I here 
present them to my readers under 
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the heading, “ The Old Man at the 
Altar” :— 


** An old man knelt at the altar, 

His enemy's hand to take ; 

And at first his voice did falter, 

And his feeble hands did shake. 

For his only brave boy—his glory, 

Had been stretch'd at the old man’s 
feet, 

A corpse, all so cold and gory, 

By the hand that he now must greet. 


“ The old man soon stopp'd speaking, 
For rage, that had not gone by, 

From under his brows came breaking, 

Up into his enemy’s eye. 

And now his hands are not shaking, 

But, clench’d, on his breast are cross d ; 

And he looks a wild wish to be taking 
tevenge for the son he has lost. 


* But the old man Jook’d around him, 

And thought of the place he was in, 

And thought of the vow that bound 
him, 

And thought that revenge is sin; 

And then, crying tears like a woman, 

* Your hand,’ he cried—‘aye, that hand, 

And I do forgive you, fueman, 

For the sake of our bleeding land.’ ” 


Years afterwards some lingering 
sparks of the old faction feuds 
brought several Clare boys into the 
dock at Ennis. They were tried, 
and the judges were taking a walk 
along the banks of the Fergus 
before repairing to their respective 
courts, the next morning. They 
were the late Baron Greene and the 
late Judge Crampton. Their per- 
sons were unknown to a crowd of 
men who advanced towards Ennis. 
When about to pass the judges, one 
ot the group, civilly taking off his 
hat, said,— 

“ May be, gentlemen, ye were in 
the court yesterday.” 
“Yes, wy man,” 

Greene. 

“And can your honour tell us 
what was done to the boys of the 
O’Shaughnessys ? ” 

“I do not know,” answered the 
Baron, who had tried the records, 
“ but I think that gentleman,” indi- 


replied Baron 
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eating his brother judge, “ may 
know all about them.” 

To him the interrogatory was 
put. 

“They were all acquitted,” re- 
plied Judge Crampton. 

“Then, by the powers,” shouted 
the countryman, “they must have 
had great interest intirely.” 

When the crowd were lost in the 
distance, the baron jocularly said, 

“Oh, Crampton, how well that 
fellow knew you. 

Few men under a grave visage 
enjoyed a joke more ‘than Baron 
Greene. He often entertained me 
with excellent anecdotes, especially 
of Lord Norbury. I dined. with 
him one day, when we happened to 
speak of a breach of promise of 
marriage case on the list of records 
for trial, and he told the following 
of Lord Norbury : ‘“ When charging 
the jury in a breach case the letters 
of the faithless defendant had been 
so long in the plaintiff's pocket, or 
so often shown to her sympathizing 
friends, they were greatiy frayed at 
the folds, and almost in tatters. 
‘Gentlemen,’ said Lord Norbury, 
carefully holding up one of the 
epistles to the gaze of the jury, 
‘it’s easy to see these are love- 
letters, because they’re so mighty 
tender. In a case wherein the 
plaintiff’s attorney's name was Nor- 
man, he seemed quite jubilant, as 
though anticipating a verdict. The 
Chief Justice said, ‘ Take care, it is 
not the Norman conquest yet.’ ” 

The baron’s father, Sir Jonah 
Greene, had been recorder of Dub- 
lin. When sentencing for the tenth 
time some hardened female criminal 
he said, “ There was no use in com- 
mitting her to a prison in this 
country; he would transport her 
for seven years; and he hoped in a 
new country she would enceavour, 
with the blessing of God, to regain 
the character she bad tarnished by 
her career of vice in this.”” Hav- 
ing ceased his admonition, he was 
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rather taken aback by the inquiry, 
“ Ah thin, plase your lordship, whin 
do we sail?” 

Clare has furnished many very 
eminent members to the Munster 
Circuit. Sir Michael O’Loghlen, 
late Master of the Rolls in Ireland, 
was a native of the county, and his 
distinguished sons, Sir Colman and 
Michael, are both at the bar. The 
present amiable Sir Colman Michael 
O’Loghlen, Bart., serjeant-at-law, 
represents his native county in the 
House of Commons. The Hon. 
Matthew Finucane, Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas in 1794, 
was also a Clare man, while the 
talented family the Henns, of Para- 
dise, Kildysart, have furnished a 
number of eminent lawyers who 
have worthily sat upon the judg- 
ment seat. This family descend 
from Chief Baron Hene, whose 
patent bears date 11th March, 
1679.* This judge’s great grand- 
son, William Henn, second son of 
Thomas Henn, Esq., of Paradise, 
County Clare, was appointed one 
of the judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench Ist August, 1768. The 
judge’s only son, William, was born 
in Paradise, and was appointed a 
Master in Chancery. He married 
Miss Lovett, sister of Sir Jackson 
Lovett, of Lipscombe Park, Buck- 
inghamshire, Bart. William, the 
eldest son of this marriage, was a 
meinber of the Munster bar, and 
continued so until he also became 
a Master in Chancery, when his 
brother, Jonathan Henn, joined the 
Munster Circuit. Perhaps no 
greater proof of the uncertainty of 
professional success at the bar can 
be given than in the career of 
Jonathan Henn, Q.C. He had 
joined the Connaught Circuit, and 
went its round for ten years with- 
out a brief. When his elder brother 
became Master Henn, Jonathan 
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changed from the Connaught to 
the Munster Circuit. He found a 
marked change in his professional 
prospects ; briefs came in in shoals, 
and when I joined he was confessedly 
the foremost man on the Munster 
Circuit. 

This family is now worthily repre- 
sented on the Munster Circuit by 
my esteemed friend Thomas Rice 
Henn, Esq., Q.C., Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions for the County of 
Galway. 

It is not only as a witty and 
genial member of the Irish bar that 
“pleasant Ned Lysaght” claims a 
place among Clare worthies in the 
history of the Munster Circuit. He 
was born, as we have already men- 
tioned, at Brickhill, in the county 
of Clare, and as early as his student 
days in Trinity College, Dublin, his 
poetic talents found vent. He 
entered college in 1779, being then 
in his sixteenth year; and it appears 
the fellow-commoners then con- 
sidered themselves superior in rank 
to the pensioners. The latter were 
accustomed to amuse themselves 
playing football in the College Park; 
and this sport the fellow-commoners 
stigmatized as low and vulgar. A 
pensioner named, Caulfield, who 
usually consorted with the fellow- 
commoners and avoided the football, 
on one evening was tempted to 
join the vulgar game. ‘The oppor- 
tunity for paying him off for his 
absurd exclusiveness was not lost. 
He soon was tripped up, and Ned 
Lysaght wrote the following im- 
promptu :— 


“ Dear C—If—d, play football, no more, 
I intreat, 
The amusement’s too vulgar, fatiga- 
ing, and rough; 
Pursue the same conduct jou've fol- 
lowed of late, 
And I warrant ere long you'll get 
kicking enough.” 








* Smyth’s Law Officers, p. 142. 
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This verse roused the wrath of 
Caulfield and his cet. A reward 
was offered for information as to 
the author. Lysaght declared, “If 
the money was to be applied to 
purposes of charity he could give 
the required information.” This 
was readily promised, and he then 
avowed it was his production. 
Being a native of gallant Clare, and 
noted for being a crack shot, no 
further stir was made in the matter. 
While at the bar his pen was often 
employed in electioneering squibs. 
We are told that “England loves 
not coalitions;” and the following 
lines were addressed by Lysaght to 
Charles James Fox :— 


“ Charley Fox, take advice, and break 
off in a trice ; 

Subserve not to Windham's ambition ; 

He's not your true friend, though, to 
gain his own end, 

He courts a corrupt coalition. 


“We honour your name—will you 
tarnish your fame? 

With dignity act, and decision ; 

Tell Windham, and those you were 
wont to oppose, 

That you scorn their corrupt coali- 
tion.” 


He aided Grattan by bis songs, for 
he was a most popular ballad writer. 
His song, “ The Man who led the 
Van of the Irish Volunteers,” was 
adapted to the air of “The British 
Grenadiers,” and contains some 
soul-stirring lines. It had a very 
powerful effect in causing Grattan’s 
election for Dublin. I give a few 
verses as a specimen :— 


“Just thirty years are ending since 
first his glorious aid, 

Our sacred rights defending, struck 
shackles from our trade, 

To serve us still, with might and skill, 
the vet’ran now appears, 
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The gallant man who led the van of 
Irish Volunteers. 


* * * * * * 


“A British Constitution to Erin ever 
true, 

In spite of State pollution, he gain’d in 
‘ eighty-two,’ 

He watch’d it in its cradle, and be- 
dew’'d its hearse with tears,* 

The gallant man who led the van of 
Irish Volunteers. 


“He sows no vile dissensions—good- 
will to all he bears, 

He knows no vain pretensions, no 
paltry fears or cares, 

To Erin's, and to Britain’s sons, his 
worth his name endears, 

They love the man who led the van of 
Irish Volunteers. 


“While other nations tremble, by 
proud oppressors gall'd, 

On hustings we'll assemble, by Erin's 
welfare call'd; 

Our Grattan, there we'll meet him, and 
greet him with three cheers, 

The gallant man who led the van of 
Irish Volunteers.” 


Lysaght’s poetical genius had a 
wide range, and his songs are yet 
prized by all capable of enjoying 
songs characteristic of the rollick- 
ing Irishman and the amatory 
swain. His “ Donnybrook Fair” 
and the “ Rakes of Mallow” are 
very national, while his love-songs 
display much delicacy of sentiment. 
I give as a specimen his “ Kate of 
Garnevilla,” written in praise of a 
lady whom I had the pleasure of 
knowing, and with many members of 
whose family I have passed pleasant 
days. One of her sons is now a 
judge upon a colonial bench :— 


“ Have you been in Garnevilla P 
Have you seen, in Garnevilla, 
Beauty's train trip o'er the plain, 
With lovely Kate uf Garnevilla. 





* Grattan, alluding to the defunct Irish Constitution of 1782, declared, ‘‘I watched 
by the craile of Irish Independence, and I followed the hearse.” 
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Oh! she’s pure as virgin snows, 

Ere they light on woodland billow, 
Sweet as dewdrop on wild rose 

Is lovely Kate of Garnevilla. 


“ Philomel, I've listen’d oft 
To thy lay on weeping willow, 
Oh! the strains—more s weet, more 
soft— 
That flow from Kate of Garnevilla. 
Have you been, &c. 


“As a noble ship I've seen, 
Sailing o’er the swelling billow, 
So I've mark’d the graceful mein 
Of lovely Kate of Garnevilla. 
Have you been, &c. 


“Tf poets’ prayers can banish cares, 
No cares shall come to Garnevilla ; 
Joy’s bright rays shall gild her days, 
And dove-like peace perch on her 
pillow. 


“ Charming maid of Garnevilla, 
Lovely maid of Garnevilla, 
Beauty, grace, and virtue wait 
On lovely Kate of Garnevilla.” 


By all accounts Lysaght was a 
delightful companion. No one sur- 
passed him in colloquial powers, 
and his puns and epigrams were 
incessant. Like Theodore Hook, 
he could improvise, and when called 
on for a song would introduce the 
names of the assembled guests, with 
some appropriate allusion to each. 
I tried to get his ‘‘ Alphabet of the 
Bar,” suggested by the well-known 
lay of our nursery :— 


‘A was an archer, who shot at a 
frog, 

B was a butcher, who had a big dog,” 
&e. 


but all I could gather was the refer- 
ence to his own name and that of 
MacNally, who, in his time, was in 
great repute as a skilful prisoners’ 
counsel :— 


“I, was Ned Lysaght, who loved a 
good joke, 

M was MacNally, who lived by the 
rope.” 
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It is to be regretted that when 
these flashes of wit set the table in 
a roar no one thought of jotting 
down the happy conceit, and few 
ean recall them when the banquet 
is over. 

I must conclude these records of 
the genius of this gifted member 
of the Munster Circuit with his 
impromptu lines upon hearing of 
the death of another distinguished 
member of the Circuit, upon whose 
tomb few complimentary wreaths 
are placed. When the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Earl of Clare, died, Lysaght 
wrote,— 


“Cold is thy heart, hush’d is thy 
voice ; 

Around thy sacred urn, 

Rapine, and Fraud, and Guilt rejoice, 

While Truth and Justice mourn.” 


Besides those I have enumerated, 
many others claim mention. The 
present learned and amiable Baron 
Fitzgerald is, I believe,a Clare man. 
Mr. Peter O’Brien, another worthy 
member of the family of Hon. Judge 
O’Brien, bids fair to sustain the 
credit of his ancient race. Nicholas 
Purcell O’Gorman, Q.C., for many 
years chairman for the county of 
Kilkenny, was a native of County 
Clare. We shall refer to him later 
on. 
The journey from Ennis to Lime- 
rick, now traversed by rail, was 
formerly a pleasant drive of a few 
hours through a picturesque and 
interesting country. The last time 
I traversed this road was in com- 
pany witha highly intelligent magis- 
trate of Clare and his accomplished 
wife. They were anxious to show 
me some beautiful ruins; and asa 
brief notice of them may serve to 
present a variety to the events we 
shall presently relate, I venture to 
give them place, as forming part of 
the Munster Circuit. Mr. Frost 
told me much about Ned Lysaght. 
Many members of the family are 
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buried in the churchyard of Kel- 
fenora. He copied one inscription, 
which is thus carved on the stone: 
“ Non quisquam depandavi me sepe 
Sefelli Marte Baccho Venereque tri- 
buta dedi Patricio Lysaght obiit 
1712. tatis sic 85.” 

While thus conversing about the 
natives of Clare, the stately remains 
of Quin Abbey came in view. Beau- 
tiful in decay, how noble must it 
have been in the days of its pride! 
I could not help thinking how little 
is known of the pious inmates of 
these cloistered walls, which in so 
many places in Ireland adorn the 
scenery. It is not so with the 
owners of feudal castles. Bunratty 
has its history, Creggan its story, 
but I failed to discover much about 
the Abbey of Quin. Possibly, the 


different ways in which the occu- 
pants passed their time may account 
for this, The warrior chief passed his 
days in war or rapine, taking ene- 
mies in the field, or preys of cattle 
from the plain; while the peaceful 


and uniform lives of the monks 
went tranquilly on, as the river 
that flowed beside them; and there 
was little to hand down to posterity 
save accounts of their piety or 
charity. With such thoughts we 
drove swiftly on. Having passed 
through the village of Quin, we 
reached the magnificent ruins of 
Quin Abbey. It was evidently one 
of the finest buildings in Ireland, 
and pleasantly situated on the banks 
of a clear rapid stream. This rivu- 
let tumbles over the rocky bed with 
the same heedless impetuosity as it 
did centuries ago, when matin song 
and vesper hymn told, in notes of 
prayer and praise, the dawn and 
close of day. Sad and forsaken 
are the ruins now. It was not 
without a sigh over fallen greatness 
I mounted the broken steps leading 
to the interior. Judging from the 
outward walls, I was led to expect 
a rich treat of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture when I passed within. Nor 
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was I doomed to disappointment. 
When I reached the portal I paused 
to contemplate the spacious church, 
for the eye looked through the 
chancel-arch to the lofty mullioned 
window over the high altar, which 
still retains its place, though yenera- 
tions have passed since abbot or friar 
offered sacrifice there. Altars also 
yet stand on each side of the chan- 
cel-arch, and an arch of noble span 
opens the chapel to the south, most 
probably the lady’s chapel. Here 
some altars yet remain. In the 
middle of the church, between the 
space in front of the high altar and 
the entrance, is a lofty tower, still 
showing its beautiful proportions to 
the surrounding country. Many 
remains of former decoration still 
survive the wreck of time and dis- 
figuration of man, “The Annals of 
the Four Masters” inform us the 
monastery of Quin (Cuinehe) was 
founded for Franciscan friars by 
Lioda Cam ‘McNamara in 1402, 
but Father Wadding claims a yet 
earlier date for this foundation. 

Be that as it may, to the house 
of McNamara belongs the fact of 
placing the friars of strict observ- 
ance in this beautiful monastery, 
and the tomb of the founder stil) 
remains, close beside the high altar. 
The canopy over the tomb bears 
traces of rich sculpture in gothic 
carving and five clustered pillars, 
the sharpness of outline and solidity 
of execution bidding defiance to 
time. The inscription, in the gothic 
character, is not easy to decipher, 
but a more recent one is sheltered 
beneath the canopy. It is sur- 
mounted by the arms of McNamara, 
anciently a very powerful sept in 
Thomond, and still represented by 
several families of distinction. This 
telis us the monument was erected 
in 1433, by Macon Dall McNamara, 
Lord of Clancoileau, and was re- 
paired by Captain Teage McNamara 
of Raunee, in 1714. 

I am happy to learn that some 
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effort is about being made to rescue 
these noble ruins from the neglect 
and desolation in which I beheld 
them. 

Wenext reached Six-Mile Bridge, 
called in Irish Amhain O’Gearna, 
from the river flowing through the 
country of the O’Gearneys, or 
O’Kearneys. A chapel and vicarial 
house of the Dominicans stood here 
in former days, but no traces linger 
now. Though the village is well 
situated, it does not show any signs 
of present prosperity. Some years 
ago, when Colonel Vandeleur con- 
tested the county of Clare on Con- 
servative principles with the Liberal 
candidates, a melancholy collision 
took place here between some men 
conducting Colonel Vandeleur’s 
voters to the court-house to poll 
with the country people. The mili- 
tary was ordered to load with ball, 
and fired among the people, and 
several lives were lost. A varied 
line of country brought us to a 
broad lake reposing beneath a ridge 
of mountains; and from its brink, 


boldly situated upon a lofty rock, © 


rose, massive and strong, the tower 
called Creggan. 

A few years ago this ancient 
specimen of a chieftain’s stronghold 
was a mouldering ruin; sheep 
roamed at will from postern to 
bastion, the mountain goat cropped 
the ivy that clustered on its walls 
or the grass that grew over the 
empty moat; but its picturesque 
xite and capabilities attracted the 
notice of an English clergyman, 
the Rev. John MHarvey Ash- 
worth, and, by the expenditure of 
a very considerable sum of money, 
and an equal amount of archi- 
tectural skill, he has converted this 
fast tumbling ruin into a strong 
tower, likely to form for ages a 
comfortable dwelling. My host 
and I scrambled along the rough 
valley watered by the lake, over 
which stands the rock, crowned by 
the tall tower. The castle, almost 
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inaccessible, was surrounded or 
three sides by the lake, and then 
defended by a moat, now dry. 
There was no town or outworks 
that I could trace, and on gaining 
entrance we found ourselves in a 
good-sized hall, fitted up with a 
modern kitchen range and other 
appliances for cooking, of which the 
O’Briens or M‘Namaras of former 
days had no experience. Instead 
of the spiral steps of stone leading 
to the rooms overhead we mounted 
wooden steps, and soon beheld a 
goodly apartment wainscoted with 
oak richly carved ; bay windows of 
plate-glass afforded excellent light 
and extensive views of the sur- 
rounding district. Yet higher, we 
visited smaller chambers, evidently 
intended for bedrooms, but the 
good taste which regulated the 
rooms below did not soar so high. 
Common bedroom paper, of poor 
design, formed a strong contrast to 
ancient doors and stone casements. 
We climbed to the roof, and here 
my host pointed out the Broadfoot 
hills, the castles of Dangan, Kil- 
kishan, Knappogue, and the beauti- 
ful ruin we lately visited, Quin 
Abbey. 

Creggan Tower formerly belonged 
to the celebrated associate of O’Con- 
nell, Tom Steele. His mansion, Cul- 
lam, lay in the valley beneath; 
but this accomplished and very 
eccentric individual preferred to 
occupy the solitary tower, even 
before its present renovation, to his 
more comfortable house. He medi- 
tated restoring Creggan, but his 
eager desire for political notoriety 
caused him to abandon house and 
land, and to devote all the energies 
of his ardent nature to advance 
the cause of what he deemed 
nationality. This left the restora- 
tion of Creggan tower to an 
English clergyman, whose taste 
and judgment is most creditable. 
How I wish other ruins in Clare 
and other counties in Ireland 
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fell into equally competent hands 
desiring their restoration. 

Our road was next over a rich 
and well-cultivated country; but 
not far off were the wild and rugged 
hills separating Clare from Galway, 
and the Shannon flowed along lovely 
banks, fed by many tributaries. 
Some were rapid mountain streams, 
tumbling over beds of rock, over- 
hung with waving trees, the leaves 
golden with autumnal tints. A 
venerable house, called Atterbury 
Lodge, was pointed out as we drove 
by. Its pointed gables and case- 
mented windows, mantled with ivy, 
gave it an appearance strikingly 
picturesque. The name also indi- 
cated it owed its erection to other 
than Irish taste. I asked how it 
gained the name of the celebrated 
Bishop of Rochester, and my erudite 
host said, “After the bill of pains 
and penalties had been passed 
against the bishop, in 1723, he was 
sentenced by the Lords to be de- 
prived of all his offices, banished the 
realm, and sentenced to death in 
case of return. He went to France, 
accompanied byhis daughter. While 
in France Miss Atterbury was mar- 
ried to the Rev. Mr. Morice, who 
had been a fellow-student at Ox- 
ford with William, third Earl of 
Thomond. This nobleman told his 
friend, the Rev. Mr. Morice, that he 
(Lord Thomond) had the right of 
presentation to several benefices in 
Thomond, and if Mr. Morice would 
accept half a dozen livings in Ire- 
land he was quite welcome to them. 
This liberal offer was promptly ac- 
cepted. The Rev. Mr. Morice became 
rector of a union of parishes in the 
vicinity of Six-Mile Bridge, county 
Clare; and he built this quaint and 
picturesque house, which he called 
Atterbury Lodge, after his distin- 
guished father-in-law.” It is at 
present on the property of my host. 

Not far from this ancient edifice 
stands another, also belonging to 
my friend, and called “ The Lodge,” 
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having formerly been a lodge or 
hunting dwelling of the lords of 
Thomond. This also claimed my 
notice. It is a prettily-situated, 
convenient mansion, with well- 
arranged rooms; but my friend’s 
wife declined to occupy it, from the 
melancholy associations connected 
with its site. Clare, as well as its 
proximate county of Galway, was 
remarkable in the days when duel- 
ling was a common mode of settling 
all differences between gentlemen, 
for the number of its so-called 
affairs of honour. In _ Ireland, 
sixty years ago, no gentleman could 
take his proper place in the society 
of that day who had not “ smelt 
powder,” and the lawn of the 
Lodge was a favourite place for 
such meetings. The occupant in 
the early part of the present cen- 
tury was Mr. Samuel Spaigbt, sub- 
sheriff of the county Clare. <A 
friend of his, Mr. Bridgeman, with 
several others, dined with him. 
After dinner one day, when the 
punch was circulating, a servant 
told Mr. Bridgeman “ he was wanted 
outside.” At the hall door Mr. 
Bridgeman saw his herdsman, who 
told him “a number of his cattle 
were sent to the pound for trespass, 
by orders of Mr. Spaight.”” Bridge- 
man, incensed at this proceeding, 
returned to the dining-room. “Sam,” 
said he, “are you aware my cattle 
have been sent to pound?” “Quite 
aware of it. I told my steward not 
to allow any man’s cattle to tres- 
pass on my property,” replied Mr. 
Spaight. “Then you and your 
property be ——!” cried the enraged 
owner of the impounded beasts. 
“Tf I was not in my own house, 
and you one of my guests, I'd 
pound you,” cried the master of the 
mansion. “ Don’t let your fastidi- 
ousness stop you, my tight fellow,” 
replied Mr. Bridgman. “If you’re 
willing to go out, I’m at your 
service,” said Mr. Spaight, rising 
from the table. “I beg your par- 
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don, gentlemen, for leaving you for 
a short time. Here, Mr. Bridge- 
man, are two brace of pistols, ready 
for use. Take your choice. Con 
M‘Namara will be my second, and 
I dare say Mick Malony will act 
for you.” -Both gentlemen nodded 
acquiescence, and the quartette left 
the room. The moon shone clear 
as a noonday sun, and twelve paces 
of the ground was measured near 
the Lodge. The principals were 
placed, and the word “ Fire ” caused 
both pistols to explode. Mr. 
Spaight missed, but Mr. Bridgeman 
left his host quivering on the daisies. 
He received a ball in the seat of 
honour that lamed him for life. 

A still more fatal encounter took 
place later, when a Mr. Howard 
fought Mr. Foley, and shot him 
dead. These incidents made such 
an impression on the lady’s mind, 
she could not be induced to occupy 
a dwelling to which such memories 
were attached. 

A few miles nearer to Limerick 
is Bunratty, on the bank of the 
river Ratty, a tributary of the 
Shannon. This regal keep, for 
centuries, was the chosen seat of 
the kings of Thomond. It is im- 
possible to look upon its lofty 
towers, and sturdy battlements, 
soaring high above the surrounding 
woods, without being impressed with 
its feudal grandeur. The night was 
closing round as we mounted the 
steps leading into the vaulted hall, 
and ascended to the spacious cham- 
bers where the O’ Briens of Thomond 
ruled in days of yore. When the 
Anglo-Norman invaders came to 
Ireland this was the site of the 
palace of Donald O’Brien, King of 
Lbomond, and here monarch after 
monarch lived and died, until, in 
4-D. 1276, Edward I. made a grant 
of the barony of Bunratty to 
Thomas de Clare, who built the 
castle and strongly fortified it. He 
had need to do so. The storm of 
battle speedily raged around Bun- 
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ratty. The O’Briens rose in their 
might and defeated the Anglo-Nor- 
mans. They were pursued to the 
very towers of Bunratty, and forced 
to seek shelter within the walls of 
the fortress. Seldom a year then 
passed without fierce wars desolat- 
ing the district, and history states 
that, in 1322, the castle was taken 
and razed to the ground by the 
O’Briens of Thomond. It was 
again rebuilt by Con M‘Shuda 
M‘Namara. It soon again was 
held by the O’Briens, for it was in 
the heart of their kingdom, and 
remained in their possession until 
the reign of Elizabeth. In the year 
1588 the army of the Earl of Essex, 
Elizabeth’s unfortunate viceroy, be- 
sieged it. He took it by storm 
from Sir Donal O’Brien, whom he 
proclaimed a traitor. The castle 
was next given to one of the race 
of O’Brien, who did homage to 
England’s Queen, and became Earl 
of Thomond. During the wars 
between Cromwell and the Con- 
federated Catholics, Bunratty was 
stoutly contended for. It was 
captured by the Earl of Inchiquin, 
though bravely held by the troops 
of the Commonwealth ; retaken by 
Lord Forbes, by means of a fleet 
sailing on the Shannon, when, ac- 
cording to Ludlow’s Memoirs, no 
less than two thousand pounds 
sterling was found buried in the 
walls, and as many as sixty horses 
were in the stables. A garrison of 
considerable strength, left here by 
Cromwell, was not able to resist the 
attack of the Irish under Lord 
Muskerty, to whom it capitulated 
on honourable terms after a siege 
of six weeks. Having sufficient 
light to survey the interior, we 
passed through the various rooms 
which, until lately, were occupied 
by the present possessor, Mr. 
Studdert’s family. Traces of rich 
decorations remain, and the chapel, 
in one of the square towers, must 
have been especially — 

3— 
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As I stood upon the roof, and 
looked forth upon the ancient de- 
fences beneath, my thoughts re- 
verted to those times when mailed 
chieftain and half-naked kerne con- 
tended for mastery in these halls, 
and the shout of “St. George” 
was answered by the Lamb laider 
enuchthur* of the O’Briens. 
Happily these days are over, and 
the ancient fortalice, once the seat 
of Thomond’s kings, now shelters in 
one of its towers a few policemen 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

A short drive brought our carriage 
from Bunratty Castle to Bally morris, 
the seat of my hospitable friends. 
Here the scenery is very fine; in 
front rolls the mighty Shannon, 
bearing numbers of white-sailed 
ships on their voyage, while the 
distant hills of the county of 
Limerick, the wooded slopes of 
Carrig-a-Gunnell, the ivy-mantled 
ruins of many a once strong castle, 
diversify the scene. 

Having enjoyed the cordial greet- 
ing of my accomplished friends, I 
left them for Limerick. The old 
castle of Cratloe is on the route, 
and the historic city presents a very 
striking appearance. But Limerick 
jenna a tresh chapter. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tue situation of Limerick is very 
striking. On every side ranges of 
lofty mountains rise to shelter it, 
and the fertile district called the 
Golden Vein dips into the hills. 
The broad bosom of the lordly 
Shannon displays a series of lakes 
as it rolls on its way to the sea. It 
spreads into a noble estuary some 
miles below the city. Then the city 
itself, with its historic castles, its 
famed walls, its ancient town, with 
its quaint old streets of gabled 
houses, built after the style so 
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common in the old Flemish towns, 
the new portion of the city pre- 
senting so great a contrast to the 
old in its regular sireets, its fine 
public buildings, its banks, churches, 
theatre, institutions, all excite the 
interest, the curiosity, and the ad- 
miration of the visitor. 

As I have no intention of entering 
into competition with my worthy 
friend Mr. Leniban, in writing a 
history of Limerick, I shall content 
myself with noticing such features 
as fairly come within my province 
as the historian of the Munster 
Circuit. 

The old “ Head Inn” of Limerick 
was in Cornwallis Street. 1 pre- 
sume it was here the bar mess was 
held in ancient days. Mrs. Siddons 
and other eminent actresses and 
actors took up their abode here ; 
the first coach, the “Fly,” started 
thence on its four-day journey to 
the Irish metropolis. While I went 
circuit we frequented Swinburn’s 
Hotel. This hostelry was a large, 
rambling house, wherein we were 
occasionally not over-well served. 
I remember once our attention being 
attracted by a venerable dish of 
pastry, from which the down was ap- 
pearing like an incipient moustache 
on the lips of a youth. One of the 
bar, I think the present Judge 
FitzGerald, inquired of one of the 
waiters, ‘“‘ How often has that dish 
been placed upon the bar mess 
table?” The Garryowen boy’s face 
puckered with a smile as he re- 
plied, “ Why, then, counsellor, ’pon 
my conscience I can’t say, for I was 
not here at the last Assizes.” The 
dinners, however, were, as a rule, 
well served, and the famous Limerick 
salmon sure to be a popular dish. 
The judges were well lodged, and I 
can speak of their lordships’ table 
being always well supplied. 

At Limerick, until 1809, it was 


* “The strong hand uppermost,” the motto of the O'Brien’s. 
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customary for the judges to be 
borne in sedan chairs, fully robed, 
from their lodging to the court- 
house. Should any of my readers 
be so juvenile as to have no idea 
what was the shape of a sedan chair, 
I may briefly say it was a capacious 
box, having inside a comfortable 
seat, with a door in front, about 
four feet high. It was lighted bya 
glass window. These chairs were 
covered with leather,and carried by 
two men—one in front and one be- 
hind—who sustained the chair and 
their fare by long poles. The chair- 
men moved at a pace of about four 
miles an hour. They are now quite 
obsolete. 

The County Court-house was 
built in 1732. An arched way led 
to a lane in St. Frances’ Abbey, the 
site of the court-house. In1750a 
high gaol was built in the middle of 
Mary Street; the lower dungeons 
were placed in the basement ; these, 
necessarily, were gloomy and un- 
clean. Not only felons, but debtors 
and political prisoners, were con- 
demned to these dismal cells. 

Limerick has been famous for her 
gardens. Who has not heard of 
Garryowen? Here, in this Limerick 
Vauxhall, originated the acquaint- 
ance which culminated in one of the 
most foul murders ever disclosed 
during the trial of the perpetrators, 
as we shall see in due time. At 
present we wish to call the atten- 
tion of our classical readers to a 
Latin version of the popular song 
of Garryowen, with its well-known 
chorus :— 


“Instead of Spa we'll drink brown ale, 
And pay the reckoning on the nail— 
No man for debt shall go to jail, 

From Garryowen in glory.” 


The nail was a stone pillar, set 
up in the Exchange, whereon 
debtors were wont to discharge 
their liabilities. The air to which 
the popular words were adapted, is 
usually plaved after the Irish 
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national tune of St. 
Day. 

The following was composed by 
Mr. T. Stanley Tracey, A.B., a 
scholar of Trinity, and is, I am 
sure, new to our readers. It was, 
I understand, quite extemporaneous, 
and not retouched :— 


Patrick’s 


“ CaRMEN GARRYOWENIENSES. 


“‘O Baccheide impavidi, 
Adsitis compotanti mi! 
Ut decet vos fortissimi, 
Ad pulchre concinendum, 


Chorus—Cervisiam fuscam pro aqua 
bibamus 
Symbolam promptam illico damus, 
Absit ut nexi in vincla eamus 
Ex Garryowen insigni! 


“ Juvenes sumus qui talia curent, 
Frangere lychnos dum splendidaurant 
Et Limericenses plateis jurant 

Nos cunctos depugnares ! 


“ Fenitris domorum et forileus ceesis, 
Et ternis quaternis vigilibus lesis, 
Signa inspiciat medicus necis, 

Et illinantur vulnera! 


“TLudentes pulsabimus omnem licto- 
rem, 
Preetorem urbanum et genus horum— 
Nequis efflagitit 2s debitorem 
In Garryowen insigni, 


“ Virtus nostra famam queerit 

Unde venimus nemo heret 

Quum nomere tuum terrorem ferat,} 
O Garryowen insignis ! 


“ Johannes O'Connell procerus et fortis 

Cujusvis oneris sudibus tortis, 

Ex Garryowen ad Thomondi portas 
Projiciet insignis ! 


‘Sed Garryowen sublabi sivit, 

Ex quo Johannes Corkagian ivit,— 

Et Harry O’Brien vinclis salivit, 
Coram Judici et Juratores,” 


It was not merely upon Owen’s 
garden Limerick rested her horti- 
cultural fame. Roche’s “ Hangin 
Garden,” and those of Mr. William 
Carr, also were celebrated. Mr. 
Francis Wheeler, father of Lady 
Bulwer Lytton, wrote some verses 
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on these last-named gardens in 
1809, which I quote here :—- 


“ You may travel the nation all over, 

From Dublin to sweet Mullingar, 

And a garden you will not discover 

Like the garden of sweet Billy Carr ; 

"Tis there that the tall trees were 
planted, 

In the days of the old Tommy Parr; 

And the soft winding Shannon is flow- 


ing 
Round the garden of sweet Billy 
Carr. 
’Tis there the big praties are growing, 
Enough to supply all Dunbar, 
Where the soft winding Shannon is 
flowing 
Round the garden of sweet Billy Carr. 
His sisters, like sweet pretty posies, 
More beauteous than roses by far, 
They bloom like carnations aud roses, 
In the garden of sweet Billy Carr. 
Oh may they be happily married 
To a mayor, and a lawyer, and tar ; 
How blest will they be when they're 
wed 
With the sisters of sweet Billy Carr! 
“ Now if you've a mind to live frisky, 
And trouble and grief you would mar, 
I'd advise you to go and drink whisky 
Along with the sweet Billy Carr. 
In a room, sir, he keeps a big bottle, 
Without either crack, flaw, or star, 
Which is often applied to the throttle 
Of that thirsty gay soul, Billy Carr.” 


But we must turn to more serious 
subjects than the Limerick gardens, 
in which we have disported with 
the local bards. I desire to pre- 
serve in our history the memories 
of some distinguished natives of 
Limerick who have been members 
of the Munster Circuit. 

Chief Baron O’Grady was born 
at Mount Prospect, in the county 
of Limerick, on the 20th January, 
1767. His family possessed con- 
siderable property in the county, 
and, as the young O’Grady dis- 
played great talents, it was decided 
he was fit for the bar. He became 
a student also of Trinity College, 
Dublin, where his career was highly 
successful. 
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Having been called to the bar, 
his legal acquirements soon obtained 
him lucrative practice. Ue selected 
the Munster Circuit, where his ex- 
tensive connections backed him with 
their influence ; but his legal know- 
ledge put him soon in the front 
rank of the bar. 

He succeeded the Right Hon. 
John Stewart as Attorney-General 
on the 8thof June, 1802. The mad 
attempt to renew the rebellion of 
the year 1798, made by the cn- 
thusiast Robert Emmet, afforded 
the Attorney-General ample em- 
ployment in the year 1803. He 
prosecuted the chiefs of that ter- 
rible émeute in which the humane 
Lord Kilwarden, Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench, lost his life. Mr. 
O’Grady became Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, in the room of Lord 
Avonmore, on October 19, 1805. 
For the period of twenty-seven years 
Chief Baron O’Grady presided on 
the Exchequer bench, then having 
both an equitable as weli as legal 
jurisdiction. He was a great wit, 
possessed dry caustic humour, great 
knowledge of human nature, and a 
sarcastic turnof mind. Some anec- 
dotes display this. During an as- 
size in Tralee there was much noise 
in court. The judges’ crier called 
“Silence!” by the desire of the 
Chief Baron, but it was not at- 
tended with success. The High 
Sheriff, who was occupied with a 
book, was so engrossed by its pages, 
he never interfered until aroused by 
the Chief Baron calling aloud, “ Mr. 
Sheriff, if you allow this great noise 
to go on you will never be able to 
finish your novel in quiet.” ‘The 
Chief Baron’s brother, Darby 
O’Grady, caught some boys stealing 
his turnips. “Chief Baron,” he 
said, “do you think I could indite 
them under the Timber Act?” “No, 
brother,” replied the Chief, “ unless 
the turnips were sticky.” 

A boy, indicted for larceny of a 
pair of trousers, was tried before 
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him. The case was fully proved, 
but the prisoner called a witness, 
who gave him an excellent clia- 
racter for honesty. The Chief 
Baron’s address to the jury was 
pithy. “Gentlemen,” he said, “the 
prisoner was an honest boy, but he 
stole the breeches.” 

A number of men were indicted 
for riot and rescue at Tralee. The 
names of several of the jury, and 
those of the prisoners at the bar, 
were the same. The Chief Baron 
suspected that Kerry cousinship, 
though the case was clear against 
the prisoners, might lead to the 
defeat of justice. So he began his 
charge to the jury, when the case 
had closed, with the significant re- 
mark, “ Of course, gentlemen, you'll 
acquit your own relations.” 

A case being referred for arbitra- 

tion to two barristers of no great 
reputation for legal ability, and in 
case of difference of opinion, they 
were at liberty to call in a third, 
who was regarded as very eccentric; 
the names being disclosed, the 
Chief Baron said, * Let this case 
be referred to two indifferent bar- 
visters, with power to call in an odd 
one.” 
A very bad case of highway 
robbery, tried before him on the 
last day of the Ennis Assizes, re- 
sulted in an acquittal. The Chief 
Baron was resolved to give the 
Clare jury a rub for their verdict. 
Addressing the Sheriff he said, 
“‘Mr. Sheriff, is there any other 
indictment found against this inno- 
cent man?” 

‘“* No, my lord,” was the reply. 

“Then you'll greatly oblige me 
if you don’t let him out until I 
have half an hour’s start of him on 
my way to Limerick,” said the 
Chief Baron. 

Another story related of him is 
in his resisting the appeal of a 
young barrister, who was employed 
in defending a prisoner. The case 
for the prosecution was not fully 
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proved, there was sufficient doubt 
left, which the astute judge feared 
the inexperienced advocate might 
harden into certainty, if allowed to 
address the court. 

“T merely wish to observe upon 
the frame of the indictment, if your 
lordship pleases,” persisted the 
young lawyer. 

“Tl hear you, sir, with mighty 
great pleasure,” dryly observed the 
Chief Baron, “ but you must let me 
take the verdict of the jury jirst.” 

The verdict being an acquittal, 
the learned barrister did not press 
his observations on the court. 

A tenant having sustained loss by 
the conduct of his immediate lessor, 
having sued for breach of covenant, 
the Chief Baron, in pronouncing 
judgment, said, “The plaintiff had 
entered into possession with a 
qualified covenant, and should bear 
the loss; non-payment of rent had 
often occurred. Solomon was a 
wise man, and Samson a strong 
man, but neither could pay rent if 
they had not the money.” 

Few who were acquainted with 
Chief Baron O’Grady were aware 
he possessed poetical talent. I 
subjoin a few lines trom an un- 
published poem, composed by him:— 


“When future bards shall sing of life, 
Its loves, its cares, and all its strife, 
The grace and moral of the song 
Shall to their checker’d fate belong 
Whose wayward fortune will supply 
The brightest tint and deepest dye ; 
These soldiers yet unborn in pride 
shall raise, 
Relate their triumphs and renew their 
praise.” 


It is said Chief Baron O’Grady 
was the first to suspect that Mr. 
Leonard M‘Nally, who, with Cur- 
ran, chiefly defended the United 
Irishmen, was not as earnest in his 
defences as his high-minded and 
accomplished leader. It appears 
that M‘Nally was actually for 
years in the pay of the Government, 
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In a case where M‘Nally wished 
to offer some observations to the 
court, the Chief Baron said very 
significantly, “ It would be better 
for your clients that you held your 
tongue.” 

In January, 1831, Chief Baron 
O’Grady retired from the bench. 
Shortly after he was created Vis- 
count Guillamore. In the month 
of June, of that year, while residing 
in Stephen’s Green, Dublin, he had 
a paralytic attack, which affected 
his speech and hand. He was, 
however, it was said, not very much 
influenced otherwise, for, on the day 
it took place, he was able to walk 
from his bed-chamber in the second 
story of his lofty house to his study 
on the ground floor, when he opened 
his bureau and took a sum of money 
from it to give Surgeon Collis—who 
attended him—his fee, and pay 
household expenses. He attended 
to his private affairs as usual, and, 
on the 1st of August, left Dublin for 
his country seat, Rockbarton, near 
Limerick. 

During the remainder of his life 
he was debarred from any prolonged 
conversation, and could not write 
more than a word or two on a slate. 
To enable him to enjoy conversing 
with his family and friends, he had 
recourse to pocket vocabularies, in 
which were arranged alphabetically 
the words most constantly occurring 
in his daily intercourse. Then he 
referred to dictionaries to suppl 
his meaning on more difficult sub- 
jects. He could use a slate to write 
a word or figures, and his family 
soon understood his looks or ges- 
tures. He visited Dublin occasion- 
ally, and, on one of these visits, 
was called on by his old friend the 
late Chief Justice Bushe. This was 
in July, 1836, and though the ex- 
Chief Baron was obliged to support 
his share of the conversation by 
means of the vocabulary, slate, and 
pencil, they were able to hold a 
conversation about old times, mutual 
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friends, and to discuss the changes 
which had since taken place in the 
Four Courts. This lasted for about 
an hour. 

It was about this time the will,. 
which afterwards formed the subject 
of legal controversy, was prepared 
and executed by Lord Guillamore. 

It appears that when his lord-. 
ship’sson, the Hon. Waller O’Grady, 
was at Rockbarton in March, 1836,. 
his father informed him of his wish 
to have a new will prepared. By 
way of instructions for this pro- 
posed will, he pointed out to his 
son the alterations he wished to 
have introduced into a former will, 
also prepared by Mr. Waller 
O’Grady under his father’s direc-- 
tions, subsequent to his illness in 
1831. His lordship previously ex- 
ecuted a will in 1819, but the state 
of his family, and position, was 
totally changed in the interval; thus 
a new will becoming requisite, he 
resolved to express more carefully 
than in the former ones his testa- 
mentary dispositions as to every: 
part of his property. 

The draft will was accordingly 
prepared, executed as a will, and,. 
on Lord Guillamore repairing to 
Dublin, this draft was laid before 
Mr. Serjeant Greene, then Solicitor-- 
Gund for Ireland. Having pe- 
rused and approved of the draft 
will, it was returned to Mr. Bag- 
nall, Lord Guillamore’s attorney, 
for engrossment. Having been en- 
grossed, on the 2nd July, it was 
executed by Lord Guillamore and 
witnessed by Mr. Serjeant Greene,. 
Mr. Carew Smyth, the Recorder of 
Limerick, and Mr. Bagnall. The 
will left about £10,000 a year to. 
his eldest son for life, about £400 
a year to each of his younger sons, 
£1,000 a year to bis widow, and 
several legacies. 

On the accession of Her Majesty, 
in 1837, the veteran peer attended 
a Privy Council at Dublin Castle, 
and took the usual oaths on the 
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Queen’s accession. He seems to 
have been very clear in his intellects 
with respect to money matters. In 
18388 an action was brought against 
him by one of his brothers, Carew 
O’Grady, who had been his registrar 
when lhe was Chief Baron, and he 
supplied the requisites for defend- 
ing the action so successfully as to 
nonsuit the plaintiff. In the next 
year, not approving of the manner 
in which another of his brothers, 
Mr. Darby O’Grady, applied the 
rents of his estates, he removed 
him from the agency, and, by power 
of attorney, appointed one of his 
sons, the Hon. John O’Grady, 
agent in his place. 

Lord Guillamore’s health had 
grown very infirm for some time 
previous to his death, which took 
place at Rockbarton, county of 
Limerick, on the 20th April, 1840. 
All the members of his family then 
in Ireland attended the funeral, and, 
on their return to Rockbarton 
House, the will of the deceased 
nobleman was found in a leather 
writing case, in which he had been 
accustomed to keep valuable papers. 
It was then read aloud, and handed 
to the Hon. Waller O’Grady, who 
had been appointed executor. The 
will was proved on the 16th of May, 
1840, and a suit was shortly after- 
wards instituted by the eldest son 
and heir-at-law of the deceased 
peer against the executor, for the 
purpose of having the probate 
which had been obtained by him in 
common form revoked, and ad- 
ministration granted to the eldest 
son of the personal effects of the 
deceased, as of a person dying in- 
testate. This suit was tried before 
the Right Hon. Richard Keatinge, 
judge of the Court of Prerogative 
in Ireland, on the 24th and 26th of 
February, 1844, and his judgment 
established the efficacy and validity 
of the will of the late lord, dated 2nd 
July, 1836. It was subsequently 
brought for trial in Limerick at the 
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Assizes, when the jury found against 
the will, thus entitling the eldest 
son to the family estates as heir-at- 
law and not as devisee. 

Of those members of the Mun- 
ster bar who have gained the ofiune 
cum dignitate of the Bench, is one, 
born in the city of Limerick, who 
is associated with my early days, 
Judge O’Brien. His parents and 
mine were old and attached friends ; 
and when he was a pupil of the 
Rev. Dr. Hinks’s school, at Fer- 
moy, was accustomed to spend his 
Sundays and holidays at my father’s. 
He was then very intelligent, and 
a great favourite with us all. 

When the Rev. Dr. Hinks ex- 
changed the Fermoy school for the 
Belfast Institution, I lost sight of 
my playfellow, but was duly in- 
formed of his brilliant career in 
Trinity College. Amongst other 
honours, he was a gold medallist 
in 1825. Having selected the 


bar as his future profession, Mr. 


O’Brien, whilst a student in Lon- 
don, attended the chambers of the 
eminent equity barrister, afterwards 
Master in Chancery, Andrew H. 
Lynch. Here he was associated 
with other Irish law students, many 
of whom rose to great eminence. 
In these chambers Mr. O’Brien 
became acquainted with equity 
drafting and conveyancing, two 
branches of the great legal tree 
in which he greatly distinguished 
himself. Having completed his 
terms, he was called to the bar in 
Easter Term 1830, and soon be- 
came a member of the Munster 
Circuit. His eldest brother, John 
O’Brien, of Elm Vale, had married 
Miss Murphy, of Cork; his second 
brother, Peter, Miss Sheil, sister 
of the Right Hon. Richard Lalor 
Sheil; and his numerousconnections 
throughout Clare and Limerick 
afforded the young barrister the 
opportunity of displaying his great 
professional knowledge. Connected 
by close family ties with the em» 
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nent Clare solicitor, Mr. Cornelius 
O’Brien, M.P., and acting as 
counsel to Mr. Richard Scott, 
another well-known Clare attorney, 
Mr. O’Brien soon was in great 
and lucrative practice. He pos- 
sessed indefatigable industry, ready 
apprehension of the bearings of the 
eases entrusted to him, and the 
clearness and soundness of his 
views caused him to be in high 
repute as a chamber counsel. 
While at the outer bar he was in 
great request for the Masters’ 
offices; and when he was named 
one of Her Majesty’s Counsel in 
1841, he obtained leading business 
in the Four Courts, and on circuit. 
He was no orator, and his addresses 
to juries were never remarkable 
for beauty of composition, or grace 
of delivery, but they were clear 
statements of facts and apt ex- 
positions of the law bearing on each 
case. On the death of Serjeant 
Warren, in 1848, the Government 
conferred the vacant coif on Mr. 
O’Brien; and, while serjeant, he 
was selected to go circuit in a 
judicial capacity. The manner in 
which he discharged the important 
duties thus entrusted to his care 
evinced his fitness for the Bench, 
and in 1858, on the lamented death 
of the Right Hon. Judge Moore, 
Mr. Serjeant O’Brien succeeded 
him as one of the Judges of the 
Queen’s Bench. 

As his elevation to the Bench 
necessarily caused him to cease 
representing his native city in the 
House of Commons, the citizens of 
Limerick deemed this a fitting occa- 
sion for presenting Judge O’Brien 
with the following address :— 

“ Sir, we cannot permit the poli- 
tical connection which subsisted 
for so many years between the 
ancient city of Limerick and your- 
self, reflecting credit upon both, to 
terminate without giving expression 
to our sentiments of regret, and 
gratification at the event. 
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“We lament the ioss of a repre- 
sentative of your fellow-citizens in 
the House of Commons, whilst we 
rejoice that the administration of 
justice has been confided to so com- 
petent and upright a member of 
your learned profession, assuring 
the Queen’s subjects of a trust- 
worthy guardian of their lives, their 
liberties, and their properties. 

“To many who have known you 
from your early youth, and ob- 
served your career to your present 
position, it appears that your ex- 
ample should afford a moral lesson 
to the rising generation, encour- 
aging painstaking toil, exemplary 
private and consistent public con- 
duct. 

“ Hoping you may long be spared 
to your country, your family, and 
your friends, we beg leave to offer 
you our hearty congratulations on 
your elevation toa judgeship in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench.” 

Signed by men of ali creeds. 

In reply to this well-merited 
tribute, Judge O’Brien wrote,— 

“Tt would, indeed, be presump- 
tuous of me to think that I deserved 
the flattering terms in which you 
refer to my past career. They are 
to be ascribed far more to your 
over-partial kindness than any 
merits of mine. But, though un- 
deserving of them, it shall be my 
anxious effort to justify, in some 
degree, your wishes and expecta- 
tions for the future. The hope of 
doing so will be honourable, and, 
at the same time, a powerful in- 
centive to exertion and persever- 
ance.” 

During the eighteen years which 
have since elapsed Judge O’Brien 
has fully sustained the hopes and 
expectations of the Limerick ad- 
dress. 

The Right Hon. Judge Barry is 
another of the natives of Limerick 
who earned renown in the legal 
profession. His father practised 
as a solicitor, and finding the tastes 
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cf his son aspired to the bar, had 
him entered as a law student. In 
<lue course he was called to the 
bar, and selected the Munster 
Cirevit. Here his gentlemanly 
manners, playful disposition, and 
social qualities, soon rendered him 
popular with the bar, while his 
ability in his profession earned him 
the confidence of that sharp-seeing 
class, the attorneys. He soon ob- 
tained considerable practice, and 
while law adviser at the Castle, was 
very zealous in the discharge of 
his duty to the Government. He 
became unpopular with those who 
sympathized with the Fenian move- 
ment, and having represented Dun- 
garvan in the House of Commons, 
on the writs issuing for a new 
election, found no chance of again 
regaining his seat. He became 
Solicitor-General, while the Right 
Hon. Edward Sullivan was At- 
torney-General for Ireland, and 
when that eminent lawyer was 
appointed Master of the Rolls, on 
the untimely death of the Right 
Hon. John E. Walsh, in 1869, Mr. 
Barry became Attorney-General. 
He continued in office until the 
death of Judge Hayes, when he 
took his seat upon the Queen’s 
Bench. 

The celebrated Harry Deane 
Grady was of the Limerick 
0’Gradys, and represented Lime- 
rick in the Irish Parliament. His 
colleague was Colonel Vereker, 
who was a stanch anti-Unionist, 
while Harry Deane Grady supported 
it. He was taken pretty roundly 
to task for this, and accused of 
having sold his country. He replied, 
“Tt was a devilish lucky thing for 
him and bis family that he had a 
country to sell.” * 

He was then told “his consti- 
tuents would never pardon him,” 
. to which he replied, “ What do I 
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eare for my constituents? What 
did I ever get from them? When 
I gave them a shake hands, by 
Gad! they only gave me the dch.” 

He was also very much censured 
on this occasion by a Protestant 
bishop, by the celebrated Dr. 
Cheyne,and General Burgoyne, who 
rated him for deserting his duty, 
and betraying his constituents. “I 
did neither,’ he replied. “1 was 
opposed to the Union at first, but as 
soon as it was explained to me, I 
saw it was the greatest boon that 
could be offered to my country, and 
my constituents will all approve of 
my voce when I bring the case to 
their full knowledge.” 

“No,” exclaimed his visitors, 
“they will declare you have betrayed 
their confidence.” 

“Nonsense, gentlemen! nonsense!” 
replied the impenetrable placeman. 
* You refuse the legitimate voice of 
my constituents from me, their 
legitimate representative, and form 
your opinions on the ipse dixit of a 
republican parson, a quack doctor, 
aud an old mandarin.” 

The visitors felt there was no 
use in wasting words, so they lett 
him. 

He was unsparing in abuse when 
it suited his purpose. During a 
trial at the Limerick Assizes a first 
cousin of his own was produced by 
the opposite side, and Harry Deane 
Grady proceeded to cross-examine 
him, which he did most unsparingly. 

Not content with this, when ad- 
dressing the jury, he thus com- 
mented upon the gentleman’s evi- 
dence: ‘We have here a case 
supported by evidence as disgrace- 
ful as ever came before a judge and 
jury. The plaintiff, not content 
with the most outrageous state- 
ments,' has the audacity to support 
them by placing this wretched 
creature on the table, for whom I 


* In reward for his vote he was made Counsel to the Revenue. 
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can find no fitter designation than 
his miserable jackal.” 

The gentleman thus insulted was 
very proud, and we can well imagine 
his feelings at being thus spoken of 
in a public court. 

Later in the day, while walking 
through George Street, he beheld 
Harry advancing towards him, with 
outstretched hand, and exclaiming, 
“My dear John, I am so glad to 
see you.” 

“I wonder,” replied the other, 
refusing the proffered hand, “how 
you dare address me after the gross 
insults you inflicted upon me this 
morning.” He was about passing 
on, when the cool barrister said,— 
“Never mind, John, I am going 
to dine with you to-day.” 

“If you go to my house you 
won't find me at home,” was the 
reply. 

* All the better,” retorted the 
imperturbable Harry, “for, in that 
ease, I shall have Mary (John’s wife) 
all to myself.” 

So many of Harry Deane Grady’s 
daughters were married to titled 
personages, Lord Massareene, Lord 
Muskerry, Sir David Roch, &c., that 
his mansion, in Merrion Square, 
was called “The House of Lords.” 
He lived to a very advanced age. 

Of course every visitor to Lime- 
rick finds time to visit the ancient 
cathedral, its time-honouréd towers 
having traces of its having survived 
the shocks of war. During the 
sieges of Ireton and De Genkle, it 
was a mark for the artillery of the 
invaders, though it is said the latter 
general desired it should be spared, 
presenting such an ornament to the 
city. It served as a store for the 
garrison, where they placed their 
provisions, and appear, thought- 
lessly, to have invited the enemy’s 
guns, by causing cannon to be 
directed from its towers against the 
besiegers.* 


* Leniham’s ‘‘ History of Limerick,” p. 260. 
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In this ancient cathedral many 
monuments of great interest are 
placed. Time and the ruthless hands 
of Ireton’s troopers have dealt hardly 
with many, but others are in perfect 
preservation, and the love for every- 
thing elevating human life in this 
world, or disposing it for a better 
in the world to come, which has pre- 
eminently distinguished the learned 
and accomplished Charles Graves, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Limerick, 
my valued and respected friend, is 
a guarantee that every memorial 
of the past shall be carefully pro- 
tected. 

Many eminent preachers have 
awakened the hearts of the congre- 
gation to the fleeting nature of this 
lifee Among the most celebrated 
was Dean Kirwan, son of the more 
distinguished Rev. Walter Blake 
Kirwan, who died in 1805. When 
first ordained, the Dean’s talent for 
elocution was aided by instruction 
from John Kemble, the great tra- 
gedian, and the clergyman’s style 
was regarded as quite theatrical. 
Like Sydney Smith, he used to 
strike the pulpit cushion with such 
energy as to raise a cloud of dust, 
enough to hide him from the congre- 
gation. This could not be allowed 
to continue, so one Sunday the 
Bishop, Dr. Jebb, invited him to 
lunch after preaching, resolved to 
give him a quiet hint. 

“ My dear young friend,” said his 
lordship, “ you are determined to 
save the sexton all trouble in dusting 
the pulpit cushion, you beat it with 
such sweeping energy; and I am 
told Lady Palmer, who sat beneath 
you, was in a perfect agony, finding 
her new satin bonnet quite soiled, 
such clouds of dust fell on it.” 

The hint was not lost, the energy 
was toned down in future. 

The Dean was unsparing in his 


efforts to moderate the love of the . 
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ball-going. It is said he went to 
greater lengths than were necessary. 
On ove occasion he gave special 
offence to the ladies present by the 
startling strength of his language, 
in which he reprobated their mode 
of dressing for the ball-room. Many 
left the church, and others, who 
remained, blushed as bright a red 
as the uniforms of the military 
gentlemen whom, in unmeasured 
terms, he denounced.* Apropos of 
the Limerick belles, I conclude my 
notice of the attractions of the city 
by relating an anecdote of its 
“bells.” They are said to have 
been cast by an Italian for a con- 
vent close by his home, in the sunny 
land of his birth. In the wars 
between the Italians and Spaniards, 
the bellfounder had the misfortune 
to lose his sons, who joined the 
army of Italy, and having no other 
children, enjoyed, as the solace of 
his woés, the sweet tones of his 
bells. During a prolonged absence 
from his native village, the convent 
had been plundered and despoiled 
of its bells. This severed the tie 
which bound the old man to his 
home beneath the Appenines. He 
resolved to search the wide world 
over in hopes of hearing their sound 
once again. I tell what chanced in 
the graceful lines of my friend, 
Denis Florence M‘Carthy :— 


“A bark bound for Erin lay waiting: 
he enter’d like one in a dream, 
Fair winds in the full purple sails led 
him soon to the Shannon’s broad 
stream, 

* * * + * 

Borne on the current, the vessel glides 
smoothly but swiftly away, 

By Carrigaholt, and by many a green 
sloping headland and bay, 

*Twixt Cralse’s blue hills and green 
woods, and the soft sunny shores 
of Tervoe. 

And now the fair city of Limerick 
spreads out on the broad banks 
below. 
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Still nearer and nearer approaching, 
the mariners look o'er the town, 

The old man sees naught but St. 
Mary's square towers, with the 
battlements brown ; 

He listens—as yet all is silent, but 
now with a sudden surprise, 

A rich peal of melody rings from that 
tower through the clear sunny 
skies, 

One note is enough, his eyes moisten, 
his heart long so wither'd out- 
swells ; 

He has found them—the sons of his 


labour — his musical, magical 
bells. 
At each stroke all the bright past 


returneth, around him the sweet 
Arno shines; 

His children, his darling Francesca, 
his purple-clad trellis of vines. 
Leaning forward he listens, he gazes, 

he hears in that wonderful strain 
The long silent voices that murmur, 
‘Oh, leave us not, futher, again.’ 
"Tis granted, he smiles, his eye closes, 
7 breath from his white lips hath 
fled, 
The father hath gone to his children, 
the old campanero is dead.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


From Limerick to Tralee there 
were many modes of proceeding, by 
coach, or by boat, to Tarbart, and 
thence by road to Tralee. Those 
members of the bar who had plenty 
of time, and did not fear to encoun- 
ter the motion of the water, enjoyed 
the fine scenery of the Shannon, 
and went by boat. The Shannon 
washes the banks of many handsome 
seats in the vicinity of Limerick, as 
it flows westward, and, at a distance 
of about thirty-five miles below the 
city, it expands into a noble estuary 
about twelve miles across. On the 
Clare side nestles the town of 
Kilrush; on the opposite shore, 
where the counties of Kerry aud 
Limerick approximate, is built the 
town of Tarbart. On this side is the 


* ‘Treland before the Union,” by Fitzpatrick, p. 243. 
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village of Glyn, whence a branch of 
the once puissant house of Desmond 
takes its knightly title. Tarbart 
lies about twenty-five miles from 
Tralee, and is well situated on the 
south bank of the Shannon. At 
the commencement of the present 
century it was an inconsiderable 
place, but increasing commerce has 
added to its wealth, increased its 
size, and improved its appearance. 
It has now expanded into a thriving 
town, and many handsome mansions 
have sprung up in its neighbour- 
hood. There was usually a plea- 
sant party on the coach as we 
proceeded from Tarbart to Tralee, 
passing through Listowel, which 
gives the title of Earl to the family 
of Hare. The Earl does not reside in 
Kerry, where his estates are situ- 
ated, but at his charming seat, Con- 
vamore, on the banks of the Black- 
water, county Cork. Tralee, the 
assize town of the county of Kerry, 
derives its name from the strand of 
the Leigh, a small river which dis- 
charges itself into Tralee Bay. This 
river is very deceptive; for, small 
as it glides along in summer, when 
swollen by the mountain streams in 
winter, or after heavy rain, it is a 
source of danger and terror from 
its sweeping floods. In Queen 
Elizabeth’s time the Earl of Des- 
mond, who claimed the title of 
Palatine of Kerry, denied the right 
of the Queen’s judges to hold assizes 
here, and when the Lord Deputy 
proceeded to visit him in his castle 
at Tralee, Desmond attempted to 
capture him, as has been mentioned 
in our opening chapter. In 1579 
the effort to hold assizes at Tralee 
resulted in the murder of the two 
provincial judges sent there to 
execute justice in the Queen’s 
name, together with all their at- 
tendants.* A better order of 
things exists now, and no attempt 
at molestation awaits the Queen’s 
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judges on the Munster Circuit, 
The town of Tralee is picturesquely 
situated at the foot of a mountain 
range about a mile and a half from 
the bay. ‘The site being low, sub- 
jects it to occasional floods, and 
these are sure to occur when the 
spring tides from the bay throw 
back the streams flowing into the 
Leigh from the mountains. The 
chief street is a straggling one, 
over a mile in length, from which 
several smaller ones diverge. A 
pretty promenade is formed by the 
continuation of Denny Street, 
where the old castle of the Desmonds 
was placed. Clubs and reading 
rooms are situated in this street, 
and considerable trade is carried on 
by the mercantile community. The 
court-house, near the east end of 
Denny Street, is a very fine build- 
ing. It replaced one much inferior 
in appearance and convenience. 
The entrance is beneath a Grecian 
portico, approached by a flight of 
spacious steps, surmounted by a 
well-designed pediment. The ac- 
commodation for the purposes of 
business, and rooms for the judges 
and the bar, are well arranged. 
The gaol is a substantial building 
on the radiating principle, with ac- 
commodation for over two hundred 
prisoners. 

There is a racecourse at Tralee, 
where, in the year 1805, a some- 
what novel match took place. The 
articles for this match, we are told, 
had been drafted by counsel—no 
other than Daniel O’Connell. 
Hence we give it a place here. 
“Sixty pounds given by the gentle- 
men of the law of the county of 
Kerry for all horses, mares, and 
geldings, carrying nine stone, four- 
mile heats. 

“Horses starting for this race 
must be bona fide the property of 
gentlemen who shall have, prior to 
the first day of the meeting, actually 
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expended in fair adverse litigation 
the sum of £200. 

“Horses, &c., of all persons who 
have so expended the sum of £1,000, 
allowed 3 lbs. All horses to be 
qualified upon the honour of an 
attorney if required by the ste- 
wards of this meeting. 

“ As this plate is intended solely 
for amateurs, no practising profes- 
sional gentleman will be allowed to 
start a horse.” 

This sporting legal event came 
off at the Tralee course on Thurs- 
day, August 29, 1805. 

The conditions prevented a large 
number of horses competing, and 
only three came to the post. 

A well-contested race tried the 
powers of the horses, and the skill 
of the jockeys. The plate was won 
by the horse of a Protestant clergy- 
man, the Rev. M. Dennis, of Wick- 
low. He claimed, and was allowed, 
the 3 lbs., having expended upwards 
of £1,000 in litigation. 

I do not remember any other 
case in which the articles of the race 
were drawn by counsel, though 
questions respecting bets have often 
been subjects of litigation. The 
late Professor Barry once amused 
Judge Ball by an application on be- 
half of a man who was a dealer in 
horses and sugar-sticks. The in- 
congruity of his avocations struck 
the judge. “ What a strange 
junction of trades!” said Judge 
Ball. 

“IT see a close resemblance 
between horses and sugar-sticks,” 
said the witty barrister. , 

“In what way?” inquired his 
lordship. 

“The more you lick them the 
faster they go,”’ was the reply. 

The natives of Kerry who have 
gained celebrity at the Irish bar 
are not many, but of these one 
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stands forth pre-eminent—Daniel 
O’Connell. For several years he 
went the Munster Circuit, and 
gained the reputation of being the 
best criminal lawyer in Europe. 
He was called to the bar in the 
troubled year of 1798, and having 
relations in almost every county in 
Munster, he naturally selected the 
Munster Circuit. He had great 
personal and physical advantages. 
A fine, well-developed figure, clear 
blue eye, features expressive of 
keen intelligence, and a voice of 
great power, now rolling like tones 
of a grand organ, bursting forth in 
thunder, then dying away into 
deep pathos, rushing into rapid 
declamation, or, if engaged in 
denunciation, pouring forth epi- 
thets strong, fierce, and stinging. 
He was well versed in the techni- 
calities of his profession, and soon 
his large practice, and the necessary 
reading it involved, made him a first- 
rate advocate. Then he possessed 
a wonderful knowledge of his 
countrymen ; and who can compete 
with a Kerry man? He was irresist- 
ably comic when a joke was needed, 
and no man was more sarcastic when 
vituperation was required. He was 
extremely vigilant, and never lost a 
case through inattention. 

It was, I believe, at Tralee he 
completely silenced an attorney 
who defied all gentle rebuke. This 
individual possessed a love for fight- 
ing not inferior to the Scotch 
terrier, that lost his appetite when 
he had “ naething to worrit.” “ His 
person,” we are told,* was indica- 
tive of his disposition. His face was 
bold, menacing, and scornful in its 
expression. He had stamped upon 
him the defiance and resolution 
of a pugilist. Upon either temple 
there stood erect a lock of hair, 
which no brush could smooth down. 


* Madden's Revelations, p. 3. 
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These iocks looked like horns, and 
added to the combative expression 
of his countenance. He was fiery 
in his nature, excessively spirited, 
and ejaculated, rather than spoke, 
to an audience ; his speeches consist- 
ing of a series of short, hissing, 
spluttering sentences, by no means 
devoid of talent of a certain kind. 
Add to this, that the gentleman was 
an Irish attorney, and an Orange- 
man, and the reader may easily 
suppose that he was a “ character.” 
pon the occasion referred to, 
this irrepressible attorney gave 
O'Connell great annoyance. He in- 
terrupted O’Connell several times ; 
he improperly addressed the wit- 
nesses as they mounted to the wit- 
ness chair, and, altogether, was 
quite unruly. The counsel engaged 
with O’Connell tried to keep him 
quiet; more than once the judge 
severely rebuked his improper inter- 
ference, it was all in vain; up he 
would start, like a Jack-in-a-box— 
hiss out some remark which was 
sure to provoke O’Connell. At 
last, when O’Connell was pressing a 
hostile witness with a vital question, 
which the witness was seeking to 
evade answering, and this individual 
again interfered, as if for the pur- 
ma of annoyance, O’Connell, 
osing all patience, scowling at this 
man with a stern countenance, 
shouted in a voice of thunder, “ Sit 
down, you audacious, snarling pug- 
nacious ram-cat.” We are told the 
words were no sooner uttered than 
every one in court saw the truth 
of hiswords. Judge, jury, counsel, 
attorneys, were convulsed with 
Jaughter. The judge extremely 
enjoyed the happy epithets, which 
completely suited the combative at- 
torney, who gasped with suppressed 
rage. He bore the sobriquet of Ram- 
Cat for the rest of his natural life. 
Of the many anecdotes related of 
©’Connell on the Munster Circuit, 
I have gleaned the following: He 
was employed to defend a man who 
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was indicted for stealing a number 
of coins collected by a virtuoso 
near Cork. Mr. Serjeant Le- 
froy had presided, shortly before, 
at a meeting for the conversion 
of the Hebrews, and O’Connell 
at an aggregate Catholic assem- 
blage. The coins were some of the 
time of Herod, many dated with the 
Cesars. Serjeant Lefroy tried the 
case, and when the coins, found 
near the prisoner’s house, were pro- 
duced for identification, the judge 
asked to see them. “Hand his 
lordship the Jewish ones,” exclaimed 
Dan, very significantly, “ but let me 
have the Roman.” When in Cork 
he usually lodged in Patrick Street, 
at a stationer’s, named O’Hara. 
As he soon became the “man of 
the people,” a crowd of loiterers 
thronged his door, ever ready to 
give him a cheer in exchange for 
the joke, or kindly greeting, of the 
“counsellor” par excellence. On 
one occasion a friend of O’Connell’s, 
who formerly belonged to the bar, 
Mr. Kellett, paid him a visit. He 
found O'Connell at his lodgings, 
discussing a law case with a shrewd- 
looking farmer, who wanted his 
advice, as he was engaged on a 
“spot of law.” The opinion sought 
was verbally given, as the farmer 
sought to save the cost of employing 
an attorney to prepare a case for 
counsel, and O’Connell had not 
received his fee when his old friend 
entered his sitting-room. While 
O’Connell was engaged in greeting 
Mr. Kellett, the farmer resolved to 
take himself off, and save counsel’s 
fee as well as attorney’s. He had 
the counsellor’s advice, the coun- 
sellor had not his honorarium. 
O’Connell no sooner missed his 
client from the room than he hastened 
after him ; but the lad had the start, 
and already was down the first 
flight of stairs. O’Connell leaned 
over the railing, and made a grasp 
at the farmer’s hair, but, lo! caught, 
instead, his wig. He gave a shout 
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of laughter, and returning, having 
scalped his foe, said “ Hurrah! see, 
Kellett, I’ve got the wig of that 
rascal who has just bilked me of 
my fee.” 

He then threw open the window, 
and his smiling face elicited a hearty 
cheer. “See, boys,” he cried, “ what 
I have for you. The owner of the 
superfine wig has walked off with 
my fee.” Shouts of laughter re- 
sounded as O’Connell flung the 
head-gear among the Cork boys, 
who tossed it, with infinite glee, 
from one to another. Soon as the 
late owner of the wig appeared, he 
was assailed by groans and hisses, 
that, in addition to the loss of his 
wig, made him bitterly regret hay- 
ing deprived O’Connell of his fee. 

A case where the venue was laid 
in county Kerry, for trial in Tralee, 
was sought to be tried in Dublin. 
The motion to change the venue 
was moved by a barrister named 
Scriven, whose countenance was 
very plain, and whose political 
sentiments were diametrically op- 
posed to those of O'Connell. 
O'Connell ‘resisted the application, 
urging the fact that the witnesses 
all resided near Tralee, and that 
Kerry was the proper venue. To 
Mr. Scriven’s objection, “that he 
had no personal knowledge of 
Kerry,” O’Connell said, “ When 
you come amongst us we'll be glad 
to show you the lovely lakes of 
Killarney.” 

“Yes,” growled Mr. Scriven, 
“the bottom of them.” 

“Oh! no,” answered Dan, “I 
would not frighten the fish /” 

We were told one of his first 
cases in which he distinguished him- 
self, like Mr. Burton, was a fishery 
case. 

He was for the plaintiff, who 
sought compensation for damage 
done to his weir, near Youghal, in 
the county of Cork. 

This weir was in existence time 
out of mind; tradition, indeed, as- 
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signed its erection to the time of 
the Danes in Ireland. 

It was always known as “ the lax 
weir.” 

The point in issue was, whether 
the weir was an open or close one. 
The argument for the defendant 
was, that the very name lax weir 
denoted it was an open one, and 
this seemed to be the idea enter- 
tained by the jury. 

Some philologist in court wrote 
on a slip of paper, “‘In the Danish 
language, lacks can be construed 
salmon.” This was handed to 
O’Connell, who immediately con- 
tended that what was meant by the 
term lax weir was a salmon weir, 
according to the Danish language. 
This satisfied the jury, who found 
a verdict in favour of O’Connell’s 
client. He never found out the 
name of his informant, who, accord- 
ing to the adage, “a friend in need 
is a friend indeed,” so opportunely 
came to his assistance. 

An amusing instance of how 
O’Connell’s suaviter in modo suc- 
ceeded, when Harry Deane Grady’s 
Sortiter in re failed, is among the 
traditions of the Munster Circuit. 

These two eminent members of 
the Circuit were posting homewards 
from Cork, and stopped at Fermoy 
to change post-horses. A few 
miles farther on their road, towards 
Clogheen, they had to cross Kil- 
worth Mountain, then reported as 
the haunt of Brennan, a noted high- 
way-robber, and his gang. Both bore 
arms—pistols ; but, alas! they were 
in the predicament of the mayor of 
Coventry who could not fire a 
salute for Queen Elizabeth because 
he had no powder. How to geta 
supply was the question. Fermoy, at 
this period, was not the bustling, 
busy, thriving, compact, well- 
situated, and well-shopped town it 
is to-day, but consisted of an old 
bridge and a few cabins, a hotel 
and posting establishment. 

While pondering on the state of 
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the case, a clattering of hoofs, 
clashing of steel scabbards, the 
hurried word “ Halt!” announced 
an arrival, and, from the coffee-room 
of the inn, the two gentlemen of 
the bar beheld an escort of dra- 
goons returning from having seen 
His Majesty’s judges safely on their 
road. The morning was wet, the 
troopers thirsty, and soon they were 
practising, with considerable acti- 
vity, at the bar of the inn. They 
were in charge of a corporal, and 
H. D. Grady, turning to O’Connell, 
said, “I'll try and get some powder 
from the dragoons.” 

He went into the hall, and ad- 
dressing the corporal, bluntly said,— 

“Soldier, will you sell me some 
powder ?”” 

The non-commissioned officer 
looked at the speaker very haught- 
ily as he replied, “I have no 
powder given me to sell.” 

“Then perbaps you’d buy some 
for me?” 

“TI have no time to do your er- 
rands,”’ he said, turning away. 

Grady returned rather crestfallen. 

“ He's a surly fellow, Dan,” he 
said, “he'd neither sell me any nor 
buy some for me.” 

“TI heard what passed,” replied 
Dan, “and you did not go the right 
way about it. You hurt his dig- 
nity in the first place. And now I'll 
take him in hand, and see what I 
can make of him.” 

“Do so,” replied his companion. 
O’Connell strolled about the hall, 
as if by accident, and accosting the 
commander of the little squad, 
observed, “This is very heavy rain, 
sergeant ; I fear you must have got 
a great wetting. May I offer you 
a dram !” 

“ Thank you kindly, sir,” said the 
dragoon. 

While the man was sipping 
the glass of whisky, O’Connell 
said, “he was in a predicament, as 
he was about to cross Kilworth 
Mountain, and just discovered he 
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had left Cork without any powder 
for his pistols. Perhaps,” he said, 
“you'd kindly put me in the way of 
a charge or two, that I might be 
able to show fight in case of meet- 
ing with Brennan or any of his 
gang.” 

“ Indeed I will, with much plea- 
sure, sir,” replied the corporal, pro- 
ducing several cartridges from his 
pouch, and letting O’Connell take 
half a dozen. He then rode away, 
and O’Connell brought them in 
triumph to his friend. 

“Dan,” exclaimed Deane Grady, 
“TI see you have the knack. There’s 
nothing like blarney.” 

The late Professor Michael Barry 
told me the following: O’Connell 
was engaged defending a Whiteboy 
named Lucy, in the Crown Court, 
while a heavy record case, in which 
he held a brief, was being tried in the 
next court. Several messengers were 
despatched for O’Connell, but as 
Lucy was indicted for a capital 
felony, O'Connell refused to leave 
the Crown Court. At length a 
verdict in favour of his client set 
him free, and he went at once to 
the record court. Mr. Jackson, bis 
colleague in the civil case, was 
sorely beset, and turning rather 
sharply, said, ‘“O’Connell, why 
have you been absent so long?” 
“T could not leave while my client’s 
fate was in danger,” he replied. 
“What has been done in Lucy’s 
case ?’’ “ Acquitted,” triumphantly 
replied O’Connell. “ Then you have 
saved from the gallows a wretch 
unfit to live,” answered Jackson. 

“T am sure, my dear Jackson,” 


observed O’Connell, “so pious a. 


man as you are will agree with me, 
that, if Lucy be unfit to live, he is 
still more unfit to die.” 

His great tact and fertile’ inven- 
tion in suggesting grounds for 
acquittal of his numerous criminal 
clients form the subjects of a great 
many bar anecdotes. I give a few. 

He defended a man named Pat 
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Hogan, indicted for wilful murder. 
The chief evidence against the pri- 
soner was the finding of his hat 
near the corpse. That a foul murder 
had been committed was an un- 
doubted fact, but, except for the 
hat, there was not much to fasten 
guilt upon the accused. 

This O’Connell felt, so when he 
«ame to cross-examine the witness 
who swore to finding the hat— 
Pat Hogan’s hat—near the body, 
and that the hat was identified, 
he took it up. 

“You are quite sure, my man,” 
he said, in an insinuating tone, 
“this is the same hat you found 
near the dead body ?” 

“It is, please your honour.” 

“* Was the name of the prisoner, 
PAT HOGAN”—he spelled 
it slowly—* in it, then ?” 

“* Twas, surely.” 

“* You could not be mistaken ?” 

“ Och no, counsellor.” 

“You may go down,” said O’Con- 
nell, and addressing the judge, he 
said, “ My lord, there is, really, no 
case for the jury here. They cannot 
rely on the last witness. There is 
no name in this hat.” 

The prisoner was acquitted. 

On another occasion, when he 
sought to discredit a witness to a 
case of assault, the witness admitted 
“he had been drinking with the 
prisoner, but denied he was so 
drunk he did not know what hap- 
pened.” 

“On your oath, man,” shouted 
O'Connell, “did you not drink a 
pint of whisky ?” 

“Well, I tuk my share ov it.” 

“By your oath, was not that all 
Sut the pewter ?” 

“Troth, then, it just was.” 

The jury acquitted inthis casealso, 

‘When O’Connell was first called 
to the bar, Limerick was then 
much disturbed by Whiteboys, and 
he had usually the dock to defend, 
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one of the officials in the gaol of 
that city engaging him for that 
purpose. The other counties also 
felt the benefit of his talents; and 
throughout the whole circuit he 
was pre-eminently the prisoners’ 
counsel. When he became dis- 
tinguished as a nisi prius lawyer, 
he was not able to devote as much 
of his time to criminal business as 
formerly ; but so long as he would 
accept these briefs no one else would 
be retained. 

Among other members of the 
circuit, natives of Kerry, were 
George Blake Hickson, Q.C.; John 
Leahy, Q.C., chairman for some 
years for the county of Limerick ; 
Thomas Gallwey, and some others. 

Our route to Cork usually in- 
duced us to visit, and re-visit, the 
lovely Lakes of Killarney, and the 
source of the Lee. All this scenery 
has been repeatedly described by 
competent pens, but nowhere is the 
scenery of the Lee better described 
than in the beautifully written ac- 
count of the Lee in the pages of the 
Dustin Untversiry Magazine,* 
the production of one whose writ- 
ings confer alike instruction by their 
learning, and delight by the grace 
and charm of a perfect style. To 
these pages we recommend our 
readers. 

Cork, the last and chief town on 
the Munster Circuit, is called from 
the corcagh, or fen, on which it is 
built. The principal street, Patrick 
Street, is built upon a branch of the 
River Lee which formerly inter- 
sected the city, like the canals of 
Venice; and now, in seasons of 
flood, the river asserts its power, 
and converts the streets into minia- 
ture canals. There has been very 
considerable improvement in the 
appearance of the capital of Mun- 
sterof late years. In Patrick Street, 
the statue of the Apostle of Tem- 
perance reminds the citizens of the 





* Vol. xxxi. p. 626. 
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benefits conferred by that humble 
friar, a fact which the ‘votaries of 
Bacchus seem very much disposed 
to ignore. At the end of Patrick 
Street, to the left of the Grand 
Parade, Great George’s Street 
branches to the right, and the 
court-house is built at the end of 
Great George’s Street. Thesplendid 
Corinthian columns supporting the 
petro won the applause of Lord 

acaulay, who declared “they 
would do honour to Palladio.” 
There aretwo courts, with rooms for 
the bar, and spacious grand jury 
rooms, and long passages, with 
several offices and apartments. In 
the county grand jury room is a 
wooden statue of King WilliamIII., 
which, according to Mr. Windele, 
was originally intended for his 
father-in-law, James II. This statue, 
on the defeat of the Stuarts, was 
first decapitated, and then hidden 
away beneath the stairs of the old 
court-house, called the King’s Old 
Castle. When this building was 
being repaired, in 1806, the muti- 
lated statue of King James was 
found, taken from beneath the 
stairs, placed in the grand jury 
room, and the headless trunk per- 
fected with the head of William III. 
From this room it was removed to 
the grand jury room in the present 
court-house in 1836. Statues seem 
not much in favour in Cork. The 
statue which was ordered by the 
Corporation of Admiral Lord 
Hawke, was left on the artist’s 
hands, and purchased by the Mar- 
quis of Thomond. His lordship 
placed it near the battery at Ros- 
tellan, with its back to the ungrate- 
ful city. It is now in the hall of 
that noble mansion, amid a collec- 
tion of weapons and curiosities 
amassed by the present estimable 
owner, Dr. Wise. 

A statue voted by the Corporation 
of Cork to Lord Chatham, was also 
ignominiously treated. His lordship 
so lauded the city and citizens for 
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their support to his views of state 
policy, that, in a fit of enthusiasm, 
they voted him a statue, and the 
freedom of the city in a gold box. 
But on some occasion, when the 
conduct of the great statesman was 
not such as the Corporation ap- 
proved of, and Cork was referred 
to as censuring him, he is stated 
to have said, “ Quote Cork against 
me, forsooth! What dol care for 
what is done in Cork, that refuge 
for pirates, that spawning ground 
for smugglers, and prolific nursery 
of privateers.” These strong terms 
so incensed the citizens that they 
stowed away the statue in a wooden 
box, from which it has recently 
emerged, and now adorns the Cork 
Atheneum. 

The environs of Cork afforded 
the members of the Munster Circuit 
many agreeable tours—to Blarney 
Cove, now Queenstown, the lovely 
Carrigalin river, Rostellan, Ast 
Ferry, &c. These localities are so 
familiar to my readers, that it would 
be waste of time to attempt any 
description of them. The bar mess 
in my time was held at the Imperial 
Hotel, and the excellent fare pro- 
vided for us, and the attention of 
the proprietors and waiters, evinced 
their gratitude for our preference. 
In the neighbouring South Mall 
the judges had their lodgings, and 
they too were well catered for. 

I have now gone through the 
circuit towns, and proceed to men- 
tion some of the natives of Cork 
who have gained merited distinction 
in our legal history :— 

Sir Richard Cox, Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, was born at Bandon, in 
the county of Cork, March 25, 1650. 

Alan Brodrick, Lord Midleton, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, was 
born at Midleton, in the county of 
Cork, about 1660. 

Barry Yelverton, Lord Avon- 
more, Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, born at Kanurk, county 
Cork, in 1736. 
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Hugh Carleton, Lord Carleton, 
Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, born at Cork in 1739. 

John Philpot Curran, Master of 
the Rolls, Rie at Newmarket, 
county Cork, in 1750. 

Joseph’ Devonsher Jackson, 
Judge of the Common Pleas, born 
in Cork. 

David Richard Pigot, Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, born in Kil- 
worth, county of Cork. 

Richard Deasy, Baron of the 
Exchequer, born iu Clonakilty, 
vounty of Cork. 

Hedge Eyre Chatterton, Vice- 
Chancellor, born in Cork. 

Edward Sullivan, Master of the 
Rolls, born in Mallow, county 
© 


ork. 
Robert Richard Warren, Judge 
of the Probate Court, was, I believe, 
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born in county Cork; at all events 
he belongs to a Cork family. 

Mounteford Longfield, Judge of 
the Landed Estates Court, born in 
county Cork. 

John FitzHenry Townsend, 
Judge of the Admiralty Court, 
born in county Cork. 

These are some of the natives of 
the Yorkshire of Ireland who have 
attained the dignity of the bench. 
There are a number of others, 
natives of the province of Munster, 
now winning fame and fortune at 
the bar, to whom, I make no doubt, 
the future historian of the circuit 
will turn, and mention as adding 
to the illustrious men it has been 
my province to enumerate. 

We now resume the detail of 
the business of the circuit for the 
early part of the present century. 
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THE MS. OF PROFESSOR WITTEMBACH. 


(From tHe Frencu or ProspeR Méniméez.) 


I. 


‘¢THEopoRE,” said Professor Wit- 
tembach, “ be kind enough to hand 
me that manuscript bound with 
parchment, on the second shelf 
above the writing-table—no, not 
that—the little one, in octavo. I 
have collected all the notes of my 
journal of 1866 in it, at least all 
those referring to Count Szémioth.”’ 

The professor put on his spec- 
tacles, and amid the most profound 
silence, read as follows the story of 


LOKIS, 


With this Lithuanian"proverb for 
its motto, 

Miszka su Lokiu,* 

Abu du tokiu. 


{* * * * * 


When the first translation of 
the Scriptures into the Lithuanian 
language appeared in London, I 
published in the “Scientific and 
Literary Journal” of Koenigsberg 
an article, in which, while rendering 
full justice to the labours of the 
learned translator and to the good 
intentions of the Biblical Society, 
T also thought it my duty to point 
out some slight mistakes, and to 
remark that this version could be 
of use to only one part of the 
Lithuanian population. The dia- 
lect that had been used is under- 





* The two are a pair. 
Lokide, ambo dus ipsissimi. 


Literally, Michael and Lokis are both alike. 


stood only with difficulty by the 
inhabitants of the districts where 
the Jomaitic language (commonly 
called Jmond) is spoken, that is to 
say in the palatinate of Samogitia. 
This language is more akin to Sans- 
crit even than the high Lithuanian. 
My remark, notwithstanding the 
furious criticisms it drew forth 
froma certain professor well known 
at the university of Dorpat, en- 
lightened the honourable members 
of the Council of the Biblical So- 
ciety, and they unbhesitatingly 
made me the flattering proposal 
that I should direct and superin- 
tend the translation of the gospel 
of St. Matthew into Samogitian. I 
was then too much occupied with 
my studies of trans-Uralian lan- 
guages to take up a larger work 
which would have embraced the 
four gospels. Postponing, accord- 
ingly, my marriage with Mlle. 
Gertrude Weber, I set off for 
Kowno, in order to collect all the 
linguistical monuments I could 
procure, whether printed or written, 
in the Jmond language, without 
neglecting, be it understood, the 
popular poems, dainos, and tales 
and legends, pasakos, which would 
furnish me with materials for a 
Jomaitic vocabulary, a work which 
would necessarily precede that of 
the translation. 

I had been given a letter of in- 
troduction to the young Count 
Michel Szémioth, whose father I 


Michaelium cum 


Wtiin 
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was assured had owned the famous 
Catechismus Samogiticus of Father 
Lawicki, a work so rare that its 
existence even had been disputed, 
notably by the Dorpat professor to 
whom I have already alluded. In 
his library, according to my infor- 
mation, an old collection of dainos 
was to be found, as well as poetry 
written in the ancient Prussian lan- 
guage. Having written to Count 
Szémioth to lay before him the ob- 
ject of my visit, I received a most 
kind invitation to spend all the 
time necessary for my researches 
at his residence, Medintiltas. He 
concluded his letter by informing 
me in the most graceful manner 
that he prided himself upon 
speaking Jmond almost as well as 
his peasants, and that he would be 
happy to join his efforts to mine in 
an enterprise that he characterized 
as grand and interesting. Like 
-some others among the wealthiest 
Lithuanian proprietors, he was a 
member of the Evangelical Church, 
of which I have the honour to be 
a minister. I was warned that I 
should find him of a somewhat 
eccentric character, but very hos- 
pitable, with literary and scien- 
tific tastes, and particularly friendly 
to those who were of the same 
bent. I accordingly set out for 
Medintiltas. 

Upon the castle steps I was re- 
ceived by the Count’s steward, who 
led the way at once to a room pre- 
pared for me. 

“My lord the Count,” he said, 
“is much distressed, sir, that he 
cannot join you at dinner to-day. 
He has a bad headache—an ailment 
to which he is unfortunately rather 
subject. If you do not wish to have 
something sent up to your own 
room, you will dine with Dr. 
Froeber, my lady the Countess’s 
medical attendant. Dinner will be 
ready in an hour, and evening dress 
is not in the least necessary. If 
you have any orders to give, sir, 
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there is the bell ;”’ and he withdrew, 
making me a low bow. 

The room was large, well fur- 
nished, and ornamented with mir- 
rors and gilding. From one side 
of it there was a view of the garden 
or park, while the other looked out 
upon the court-yard. Notwith- 
standing the intimation as to there 
being no necessity for evening dress, 
I thought it proper to get my black 
coat out of my trunk. I was in my 
shirt-sleeves and busy unpacking 
my things, when the noise of wheels 
drew me to the window facing the 
yard. A handsome carriage had 
just driven in. Its occupants were 
a lady in black, a man, and a woman 
dressed like the Lithuanian pea- 
sants, but so tall and strongly built, 
that I was tempted at first sight to 
take her for a man in disguise. She 
got out first; two other women, 
of equally robust make, were also 
standing on the steps. The man 
leaned forward in the direction of 
the lady in black, and, to my great 
surprise, unbuckled a large leathern 
belt which had secured her to her 
place in the carriage. I observed 
that this lady bad long white hair 
which was much dishevelled, and 
her dilated eyes seemed inanimate ; 
in fact her face might have been 
that of a wax-figure. After having 
unloosed her, her companion spoke 
to her in a low voice, and very re- 
spectfully, but she seemed to pay 
no attention to him. Then he 
turned towards the attendants and 
made them a slight sign with his 
head, whereupon the three women 
immediately seized the lady in 
black, and in spite of her efforts to 
cling to the carriage carried her off 
as if she were a feather into the 
interior {of the castle. Several 


servants of the establishment were 
spectators of this scene, and seemed 
to think it a very ordinary perform- 
ance. The man who had directed the 
operation looked at his watch and 
asked if dinner were nearly ready. 
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“Tt will be ready in a quarter of 
an hour, doctor,” some one replied, 
and I had no difficulty in guessing 
that I saw before me Doctor Froeber, 
and that the lady in black was the 
Countess. From her age I gathered 
she was the mother of Count Szé- 
mioth, and the precautions taken 
with her showed clearly enough that 
her reason was impaired. 

A few moments later the doctor 
himself appeared in my room. “ The 
Count is ill,” he said, “and I am 
obliged to introduce myself to you, 
Professor. I am Doctor Froeber, 
quite at your service, and very 
much ‘gratified at making the ac- 
quaintance of a learned gentleman 
whose worth is well known to all 
the readers of the “Scientific and 
Literary Journal” of Koenigsberg. 
Are you ready for dinner ?” 

I made the best reply I could to 
all this civility, and added that if it 
were time, I was quite ready to 
follow him to the dining-room. 

As soon as we entered the apart- 
ment, according to the northern 
custom, the butler handed us a 
silver salver laden with liqueurs 
and some highly seasoned trifles 
calculated to excite appetite. 

“As a doctor, Professor,” said 
the medical man, “allow me to 
recommend you a glass of this 
starka—real Cognac, forty years in 
cask. It is the king of liqueurs. 
Have a Drontheim anchovy too— 
there is nothing better for opening 
and preparing the digestive tube, 
the most important organ of the 
body. ... And now let us sit 
down. Why shouldn’t we talk 
German, by the way? You come 
from Keenigsberg, I from Memel, 
but I studied at Jéna. We shall 
be less constrained if we do so, for 
the servants only understand Polish 
and Russian.” 

For a while we ate in silence, but 
after my first glass of Madeira I 
asked Doctor Froeber if the Count 
often suffered from the indisposi- 
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tion that deprived us of bis com- 
pany. 

“Yes—and No,” replied the 
doctor; “it depends entirely upon 
the expeditions he makes.” 

“ How so?” 

“ Well, if he goes in the direction 
of Rossiena, for instance, he comes 
back with a headache, and in a bad 
humour.” 

“T have been to Rossiena with- 
out any such bad results.” 

“ That, Professor, is because you 
are not in love,” replied the doctor, 
laughing ; but I sighed, thinking of 
Mile. Gertrude Weber. 

“Then the Count’s betrothed 
lives in the direction of Rossiena ¢ ” 
I remarked. 

“Yes, in the neighbourhood ; but 
as to her being betrothed to him, 
l’m not so sure about it. She is 
a regular flirt, and I expect she'll 
make him as mad as his mother.” 

“ Ah, yes, I fancy the Countess is 
ill.” 

“She’s mad, my dear sir—stark 
staring mad; and I am a greater 
lunatic still to be here.” 

“Let us hope your care will re- 
store her to heaith.” 

The doctor shook his head slowly 
while he examined carefully the 
colour of a glass of Bordeaux that 
he held in his hand. “I was 
surgeon-major in the Kalonga 
regiment, Professor. At Sebastopol 
we were busy from morning till 
night cutting off arms and legs; to 
say nothing of shells that swarmed 
in upon us like flies about a 
skinned horse. Well, badly housed, 
badly fed, as I was then, I was not 
so bored as I am here, where I eat 
and drink of the best, live like a 
prince, and am paid like a court 

hysician. Ah, liberty is the thing, 
but with that fury of a woman, you 
can imagine I have never a moment 
to myself.” 

“Has she been long under your 
care?” 

“Not two years, but she has 
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been out of her mind twenty-seven 
years at the very least, since before 
the birth of the Count. Did you 
never hear the story at Rossiena or 
Koono? No! well listen then, for 
the case is one upon which I intend 
to write some day in the medical 
journal of St. Petersburg. She 
went mad from fright.” 

. “From fright! How could that 

e re 

“From a fright she got. She is 
a Keystut—oh, that is a house 
where such a thing as a mésalliance 
is not known. We are descendants 
of Gedymin, weare, no less. Well, 
Professor, two or three days after 
her marriage, which took place in 
this very castle (your good health !), 
the Count, this man’s father, 
went out hunting. Our Lithuanian 
ladies, as you know, are Amazons, 
s0 the Countess accompanied him. 
She remained in the rear of the 
party, or went on ahead, I’m _ not 
sure which, when all of a sudden 
the Count saw her little Cossack, 
a child of twelve or fourteen years 
old, riding towards him at full 
speed. 

“‘¢ Master!’ he screamed, ‘a bear 
is carrying off my mistress!’ 

“* Where?’ cried the Count. 

“¢«There,’ replied the little Cos- 
gack. 

‘All the party rushed off to the 
placed pointed out, but no Countess 
was to be seen. Her horse lay 
strangled to death on one side, on 
the other there was nothing but 
her pelisse torn to rags. 

“Then they set to work to beat 
the wood in every direction. At 
last one of the hunters cried out. 

‘** There goes the bear!’ 

*“ And there he was, sure enough, 
crossing a glade and dragging the 
Countess after him, no doubt in- 
tending to devour her at his leisure 
in his lair; for these animals are 
dainty, and, like monks, they have 
a fancy for dining quietly. The 
Count, being newly married, was 
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full of chivalrous courage, and 
wished to attack the bear, single- 
handed, and armed with his hunt- 
ing knife only. My good sir, a 
Lithuanian bear does not allow him- 
self to be stabbed like a stag. By 
good luck the Count’s gun-carrier, 
a disreputable fellow, aud so drunk 
on this particular day that he 
couldn’t tell a rabbit from a roe- 
buck, fired at the bear from more 
than a hundred yards’ distance, 
without caring whether the ball 
would hit the beast or the woman.” 

“ And he killed the bear?” 

“Dead. There is no one like a 
drunkard for such a shot as that. 
There are also such things as 
bullets destined to hit their mark, 
Professor; and we have sorcerers 
in this country who will sell 
them at a reasonable price. Well, 
the Countess was somewhat lacer- 
ated, and her leg was broken, 
and I need scarcely add that she 
was unconscious. They carried her 
off and she came to, but her reason 
was gone. In time they took her 
to St. Petersburg, and there was 
a grand consultation of doctors, 
whose breasts glittered with orders 
and decorations. They gave it as 
their opinion that the birth of her 
child would prove a favourable 
crisis with the Countess. ‘ Give 
her good country air, plenty of 
whey, and codeine,’ they said, after 
which they each received a hundred 
roubles. Some months later a fine 
boy was born—but what about the 
favourable crisis? Favourable in- 
deed! there was simply an increase 
of the malady. The Count showed 
her the child—as you know, the 
effects of that treatment are always 
certain—in novels. 

““* Kill it! kill the beast!’ she 
screamed, and would have strangled 
it had she been able. Since then 
she has had alternations of stupid 
insanity and raging frenzy. She 
has also a decided suicidal tendency, 
and we are obliged to pinion her 
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when we take her out It takes 
three strong women-servants to 
hold her. Nevertheless, Professor, 
I have one way of quieting her, 
and please to make a note of it. 
When I have used up all my Latin 
without making her obey me, I 
threaten to cut off her hair; long 
ago, I fancy, it was splendid. 
Vanity! that is the last human 
feeling left her. Is it not queer?” 

“Doctor, ” said aservant, entering 
the room at this moment,” Jdanord 
says the Countess won't eat any- 
thing.” 

“Deuce take her!” growled the 
doctor; “Til come in a moment. 
When I have made this fury eat, 
would you like to play a game of 
preference ,or douratchki, Pro- 
fessor?” 

I excused myself ou the plea of 
ignorance, and when he went off to 
see his patient, 1 retired to my 
room and wrote to Mile. Gertrude. 


II. 


Tue night was hot, and I had left 
the window facing the park open. 
When my letter was written, find- 
ing I was not inclined to sleep, I 
set to work at the Lithuanian ir- 
regular verbs, going over them and 
seeking in Sanscrit the causes of 
their irregularities. While I was 
absorbed in this work, a tree close 
to my window was violently shaken, 
I could hear the crackling of dead 
branches, and it seemed to me as if 
some heavy animal were trying to 
climb up it. With my mind still 
full of the doctor’s bear stories, I 
got up, not without alarm, and at 
the distance of only a few feet from 
my window, I saw the head of a 
human being in the full light of my 
lamp. The apparition only lasted 
a few seconds, but the strange 
gleaming of the eyes that met mine 
struck me more than I can say. 
Involuntarily I started back, but 
immediately afterwards I ran to the 
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window, and, in angry tones, asked 
the intruder what he wanted. He, 
however, climbed down at full speed, 
and seizing a big branch in his 
hands, swung himself to the ground, 
and disappeared forthwith. I rang 
my bell, and a servant answered the 
summons. I told him all that had 
happened. 

“You must have been mistaken, 
sir,” he said. 

“T am quite positive about the 
matter,” Ireplied; ‘and Iam afraid 
there is a thief in the park.” 

‘Impossible, sir !”’ 

“Then it was some one in the 
house.” 

The man opened his eyes and 
stared at me, but made no reply. 
At last he asked me had I any 
orders to give him. I told him to 
close the window, and then I went 
to bed. 

I slept well, without dreaming of 
bearsorrobbers; and, inthe morning, 
just as I was finishing my dressing, 
there came a knock at my door. I 
opened it, and found myself face to 
face with a tall handsome young 
man in a Bokhara dressing-gown, 
and with a Turkish pipe in his 
hand. 

“TI have come to apologize to 
you for my reception of such a 
distinguished guest,” he said; “I 
am Count Szémioth.” 

I hastened to reply that, on the 
contrary, I had to thank him hum- 
bly for his splendid hospitality ; and 
I also asked whether his headache 
was gone. 

“Nearly,” he replied. “It is 
gone till next time,” he added, 
sadly. “I hope you are pretty 
comfortable here. Please to re- 
member you are among barbarians. 
One must not be exacting in Samo- 
gitia.” 

I assured him I could not be 
better off, but all the time I was 
talking to him, I could not help 
looking at him with a curiosity that 
even myself I felt to be imperti- 
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nent. His expression had some- 
thing strange in it that reminded 
me of the man whom I had seen 
climbing the tree; but was it 
likely, I asked myself, that Count 
Szémioth would clamber up trees 
at night ? 

His forehead was high and well- 
developed, though rather narrow. 
His features were very regular, only 
his eyes were too near together, and 
it seemed to me as if there was not 
the width of an eye between his 
lachrymal glands, as the canons of 
Greek sculpture exact. His glance 
was keen, and our eyes meeting 
more than once, we looked away 
again with some embarrassment. 
All of a sudden the Count burst 
out laughing, and said, “ You have 
recognized me.” 

“ Recognized you?” 

“ Yes, you caught me playing the 
fool yesterday.” 

* Oh, Count!” 

“T had spent the whole day in 
pain, shut up in my study. In the 
evening I found myself better, and 
went out for a walk in the garden; 
I saw the light in your room, and 
yielded to an impulse of curiosity. 
I ought, of course, to have told you 
who I was, but the position was so 
ridiculous, I was ashamed, and ran 
away. Will you forgive me for 
having disturbed you in the middle 
of your work?” 

He tried to say all this in a 
bantering manner ; but he coloured, 
and was evidently ill atease. I did 
all I could to persuade him that this 
first interview had left no unplea- 
sant impression on my mind, and 
to cut the subject short, I asked 
him if he was really the owner of 
Father Lawicki’s Samogitian Cate- 
chism. 

“I may have it, but, to tell you 
the truth, I do not know much about 
my father’s library. He liked old 
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and rare books ; I read scarcely any 
but modern works. But we will 
look for it, Professor. Will you let 
them bring our tea here?” 

While we drank tea, the conver- 
sation turned on the Jmond lan- 
guage. The Count found fault with 
the manner in which the Germans 
printed Lithuanian, and he was 
right. “ Your alphabet,” he said, 
“ does not suit our language. You 
have neither our j nor our /, nor 
our y nor our é. I have a collec- 
tion of dainos published last year 
at Koenigsberg, and I had an in- 
finity of trouble in making out the 
words, they were printed so 
strangely.” 

“Your Excellency * is alluding, 
no doubt, to Lessner’s dainos.”’ 

“Yes. It is flat stuff, isn’t it?” 

“Perhaps he might have found 
better, and I must confess that, as 
it stands, his collection has only a 
philological interest. I believe that 
by hunting carefully much better 
specimens might be found among 
your popular poems.” 

“TI doubt that, in spite of my 
patriotic feelings.” 

“A few weeks ago, at Wilno, I 
was given a really lovely historic 
ballad. The poetry of it is remark- 
able. Will you let me read it to 
you? I have it in my portfolio.” 

“T shall be delighted.” 

The Count lay back in his arm- 
chair, after having asked leave to 
smoke. “I can only understand 
poetry when I smoke,” he said. 

“This is called ‘The Three Sons. 
of Boudrys.’” 

“The Three Sons of Bou- 
drys?’” cried the Count with a 
movement of surprise. 

“Yes, Boudrys, as your Excel- 
lency knows, better than I do, was 
an historical character.” 

The Count looked hard at me 
with his peculiar glance ; something 


* Siatelstvo, ‘‘ your luminous splendour,” is the title given to a Count. 
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indescribable; at once timid and 
stern, which produced a painful 
impression on the mind, when one 
was not used to it. I hastened to 
escape from it by reading. 

‘** Bravo, Professor!” cried the 
Count, when I had finished. “ You 
pronounce Jmond famously. But 
who gave you that pretiy daina?” 

“A young lady whose acquaint- 
ance I had the honour of making at 
Wilno, at Princess Katazyna Pac’s.” 

“ What was her name? ” 

“The Panna Jwinska.” 

* Mademoiselle Joulka!”* cried 
the Count. “The little madcap! 
I ought to have guessed it! My 
dear Professor, you know Jmond, 
and all the learned languages; you 
have all the old books by heart, but 
you have been mystified by a little 
girl who has only read romances. 
She has translated more or less cor- 
rectly into Jmond, one of Mickie- 
Wicz’s eer ballads, that you of 
course have never looked at because 
it is not older than I. If you wish 
I will show it to you in Polish; or, 
if you prefer it in Russian, I will 
give you Pouchkine.” 

I confess I was staggered. What 
a triumph it would have been for 
the Dorpat Professor if I had pub- 
lished the daina of the Sons of 
Boudrys as an original. 

Instead of. enjoying my discom- 
fiture, the Count hastened, with 
charming politeness, to change the 
conversation. 

“ So you know Mille. Joulka ?” he 
said. 

“T have had the honour of being 
introduced to her.” 

“ And what do you think of her— 
candidly ?” 

“T think hera delightful young 
lady. ” 

“ You are good enough to say so.’ 

“‘ She is very pretty.” 

“ Oh! 1 
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“What? Has she not the most 
splendid eyes you ever saw?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Herskin is most extraordinarily 
white. I recollect a Persian song 
in which a lover extols the beauty 
of his mistress’s skin. ‘ When she 
drinks red wine,’ he says, ‘you 
can see it flowing down her throat.’ 
The Panna Jwinska made me think 
of those Persian verses.” 

“Perhaps the same phenomena 
may be apparent in Mile. Joulka’s 
case, but [am not sure whether she 
has any blood in her veins. She 
has no heart. She is white as snow, 
and just as cold! ” 

He stood up and walked about 
the room without speaking, and, as 
it seemed, to hide his emotion. 
Then stopping, he exclaimed all of 
a sudden, “1 beg your pardon. 
We were talking, I think, of popu- 
lar poetry.” 

“ Yes, Count.” 

“T must allow that she has trans- 
lated Mickiewicz very prettily. 
Those words, ‘ Playful as a kitten ;’ 
‘White as cream;’ ‘Her eyes 
shone like two stars;’ that is her 
own portrait, isn’t it?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ And as for the trick itself—it 
was somewhat out of place no doubt 
—but still the poor child is nearly 
bored to death at her old aunt’s. 
She leads a regular convent life.” 

“At Wilno she went into society. 
I saw her at a ball given by the 
officers of the 

“ Ah! yes !—young officers ; those 
are the sort of people she likes. 
She laughs with one, gossips with 
another, and flirts with them all. 
Would you like to see my father’s 
library, Professor ?” 

I followed the Count into a large 
gallery where there was a great 
number of books, all well bound, 
but, apparently, very seldom opened, 
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to judge by the dust that covered 
the shelves. Imagine, if you can, 
my delight, when one of the first 
volumes I took out of a press proved 
to be the Catechismus Samogiticus. 
I could not help uttering an excla- 
mation of delight. There must be 
some kind of mysterious attraction, 
which works upon us unconsciously. 
The Count took the book, and after 
carelessly turning over a few pages, 
he wrote on the fly-leaf, “ From 
Michel Szémioth to Professor Wit- 
tembach.” I cannot here describe 
the intensity of my gratitude for 
this gift, but I made a mental re- 
solve, on the spot, that, after my 
death, the precious book should 
adorn the library of the University 
at which I graduated. 

** Please to look upon this library 
as your working room,” said the 
Count; “you will never be dis- 
turbed here.” 


III. 


Next morning, after breakfast, the 
Count proposed an expedition to 
visit the Aapas (this was a name 
given by the Lithuanians to ¢wmuli, 
which the Russians called kowrgane), 
that had a great fame in the country, 
because long ago bards and sor- 
cerers—one and the same people— 
used to assemble there on certain 
solemn occasions. 

“T have a very quiet mount for 
you,” he said; “ I am sorry we can’t 
drive there, but the road is really 
ee 

should have preferred remain- 
ing in the library to collect notes, 
but I thought I ought to follow the 
wishes of my noble host, so I agreed 
to his proposal. The horses were 
at the door, and in the courtyard 
a servant held a dog in leash. 

“Do you understand dogs, Pro- 
fessor ?’’ asked the Count, pausing 
and turning towards me. 

“Very little, your Excellency.” 

“The starost of Zoramy, where I 
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have some property, has sent me 
this spaniel. Let me look at him,” 
said the Count to the servant who 
led the dog up to him. It was a 
very handsome animal, and being 
good friends with the man, it jumped 
about and seemed full of life; but 
when it came near the Count it put 
its tail between its legs and seemed 
stricken with a sudden terror. The 
Count patted it, which only made it 
howl piteously. Then, after having 
looked at it for some time, with the 
eye of a connoisseur, he said, “I 
think he’ll do. Take care of him.” 
After which he mounted his horse. 

* Professor,” said the Count, as 
we were riding down the castle 
avenue, “you saw the fright that 
dog was in just now. I was 
anxious you should see it for your- 
self. Now, as a learned man, you 
ought to be able to explain such 
things. Why, then, are animals 
afraid of me?” 

“ Really, Count, you make me out 
an (Edipus. Iam only a poor Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Philology. 
It may perhaps be——” 

“Remember,” he interrupted, 
‘that I never beat horse or dog. I 
should be ashamed to strike a poor 
dumb animal that unconsciously 
commits a fault, and yet you would 
hardly believe how horses and dogs 
hate me. It takes them just double 
time to grow accustomed to me. 
Why, it took me ages to train the 
horse you are riding, but he is as 
quiet as a lamb now.” 

“T think, Count, that animals are 
physiognomists, and they find out at 
once whether a person whom they 
see for the first time cares for them 
or not. I suspect you only value 
animals just for the services they 
render you. Other people, on the 
contrary, love them for their own 
sakes, and the animals recognize the 
fact at once. I myself, for instance, 
have a remarkably strong affection 
for cats, and I find they scarcely 
ever run away when I wish to pet 
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them, and I never got a scratch 
from one of them in my life.” 

“That may be,” said the Count. 
“It is quite true I have no particu- 
lar love of animals; they are not 
better than men. I am now bring- 
ing you, Professor, into a forest of 
which, according to our national 
traditions, the depths have never 
been explored. No one, they say, 
has ever reached the centre of these 
woods and swamps, except, of 
course, the bards and sorcerefs.” 

We were now getting some dis- 
tance into the wood, very soon the 
narrow path that we followed dis- 
appeared, and every moment we 
were obliged to twist in and out 
among huge trees, of which the 
branches barred our advance. The 
difficulties of the way interrupted 
our conversation, and it took me all 
my time to follow the Count, while 
I admired the skill with which he 
advanced without a compass, always 
following the line which led to the 
kapas. It was plain he had hunted 
over every inch of the wild locality. 

After having examined the tumu- 
lus, the Count and I were return- 
ing to the place where we had left 
our horses, when we met an old 
woman leaning on a stick and hold- 
ing a basket in her hand. 

“ Charity—for God’s sake, kind 
gentlemen !”’ she said, joining us. 
“‘ Give me something to buy a glass 
of brandy to warm my poor body.” 

The Count threw her a silver coin, 
and asked her what she was doing 
in such a remote part of the wood. 
Her only reply was to show her 
basket, which was full of mush- 
rooms. Although my botanical 
knowledge was most limited, it 
seemed to me that some of the 
toadstools were of poisonous kinds. 

‘You are not going to eat those, 
I go my good woman ?”’ I said. 

“* Poor people must eat whatever 
God sends them, sir,” she replied, 
with a sad smile. 

“You don’t know what our 
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Lithuanian stomachs are,’’ said the 
Count; “they are lined with tin. 
Our peasants eat all kinds of 
mushrooms and are none the worse 
for it.” 

“ Don’t you let her eat that Aga- 
vicus necator, at least,” said I; “I 
see it in her basket.” 

I stretched out my hand to take 
away one of the most poisonous of 
mushrooms, but the old woman 
snatched the basket out of my 
reach. “ Take care!’’ she cried, in 
atone of alarm, “they are guarded. 
Pirkuns, Pirkuns /” 

Pirkuns, I may as well mention, is 
the name of a Samogitian divinitvy— 
Jupiter Tonans of the Slaves. If I 
was astonished to hear the old 
woman invoke a Pagan divinity, I 
was much more surprised to see the 
mushrooms move, and the black 
head of a snake rise out of their 
midst to the height of at least a foot 
over the top of a basket. I started 
backwards, and the Count spat over 
his shoulder, according to the super- 
stitious custom of the Slaves, who, 
like the ancients, believe they can 
avert the ill effects of witchcraft by 
so doing. The old woman put her 
basket on the ground, bent down 
beside it, and then, with her hand 
stretched out towards the snake, 
she pronounced some unintelligible 
words that seemed an incantation. 
The snake remained motionless for 
a minute, after which it rolled it- 
self around the skinny arm of the 
old woman, finally disappearing in 
the sleeve of her sheepskin cloak, 
which, with a dirty smock, formed, 
I think, the whole costume of this 
Lithuanian Circe. The old hag 
looked at us with a triumphant 
laugh, like a juggler who has just 
succeeded in performing a difficult 
feat. There was in her face a mix- 
ture of cunning and stupidity 
common enough among pretended 
sorcerers, who are for the most 
part at once dupes and knaves. 

“ My good woman,” I said, allud- 
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ing to a curious tradition of the 
country, “ have you ever heard of a 
district within this forest where 
animals Jive in a community, know- 
ing nothing of man’s domination ?” 

The old hag nodded her head 

: affirmatively, and said, with her little 
laugh, half silly, half malicious, “ I 
have just been there. The animals 
have lost their king. Noble, the 
lion, is dead; and they are going to 
elect his successor. Go to them, 
you may be chosen king, perhaps.” 

“What on earth are you talking 
about?” asked the Count, bursting 
out laughing. ‘“ Do you know who 
you are talking to? That gentle- 
man is (what the mischief is ‘ pro- 
fessor’ in Jmond?) he is a wise man, 
full of learning—a waidelote.* 

The old woman looked at him at- 
tentively. “‘I was wrong,” she said ; 
“itis you who ought to go to that 
place. You shall be their king, not 
he; you are strong, you are tall, 
you have claws and teeth.” 

“What do you think of these 
riddles she is propounding?” said 
the Count tome. “Do you know 
the way, old mother?” he then 
asked of her. 

She pointed with her finger to- 
wards a part of the forest. 

“ Ah!” said the Count, “ and 
how do you get across the marsh ? 
You mustknow, Professor, that there 
is an unpassable swamp in that direc- 
tion—a lake of liquid mud covered 
over with green stuff.” 

“TI am not heavy,” replied the 
old woman, with a sneer. 

“I believe you get over it easily 
enough—on a broomstick.” 

The old woman’s eyes glittered 
with anger. 

‘You will do better to try and 
cross the swamp even,” she said, in 
a low voice, “than go to Dow- 
ghielly.” 

“‘ Dowghielly!”’ said the Count, 
reddening. “‘ What do you mean?” 


* A bad translation of professor. 
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I could not fail to notice that this 
name had produced a remarkable 
effect upon him. He was evidently 
discomposed ; he hung his head, 
and, to hide his confusion, took a 
great deal of trouble in opening his 
tobacco pouch, suspended to the 
hilt of his hunting-knife. 

“No. Don’t go to Dowghielly,” 
said the old woman. “The little 
white dove is not suited for you. 
Eh, Pirkuns?” At this moment 
the serpent’s head emerged through 
the neck of her old cloak, and 
stretched out as far as her ear. 
The reptile, trained no doubt to 
this performance, moved its lips as 
if it were speaking. “He says I 
am right,” added the old hag. 

The Count gave her a handful of 
tobacco. “Do you know me?” he 
asked. 

“ No, my lord.” 

“T am the master of Medintiltas. 
Come and see me some day, and I'll 
give you tobacco and brandy.” 

The old woman kissed his hand, 
and made off as fast as she could. 
The Count stood still, plunged in 
thought, and knotting and unknot- 
ting the strings of bis pouch with- 
out quite knowing what he was 
about. 

“ Professor,” he said, after a long 
silence, “ you will laugh at me, when 
I tell you that woman knows me 
better than she confesses, and that 
the road she has just pointed out 
to me—— But, after all, there is 
nothing very surprising in that. I 
am as well known here, in this 
country, as a white wolf. The old 
rogue has seen me going to Dow- 
ghielly more than once; there is a 
young lady there, and she has made 
up her mind that I am in love. 
The truth is, I had intended going 
to Dowghielly to dine, and now Iam 
undecided about it. I ama great 
fool. ‘Will you decide, Professor ? 
Shall we go or not ?” 


Waidelotes were Lithuanian bards. 
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“TJ will say nothing,” I replied, 
laughing. “I never give advice on 
matters matrimonial.” 

We had found our horses. The 
Count leaped lightly into the saddle, 
and letting his reins fall on the 
horse’s neck, cried out, “ The horse 
shall settle the point for us.” 

The horse did not hesitate where 
to go; but turned at once into a 
small path, which after some turns 
led to a regular road, and that was 
the road to Dowghielly. Half an 
hour later we were at the castle. 

At the noise made by our 
horses’ feet, a pretty fair-haired 
head showed at a window between 
two curtains. I recognized the 
perfidious translator of Mickiewicz 
at once. 

“You are welcome,” she said, 
“and you could not have come at a 
better time, Count Szémioth. I 
have just this moment received 
a new dress from Paris. You 
won’t know me, I am so lovely 
in it.” 

The curtains closed. While walk- 
ing up the steps I heard the Count 
muttering between his teeth, “ It 
was not for my sake she was dis- 
playing her dress.” 

He introduced me to Madame 
Dowghiello, aunt of the panna 
Jwinska, who received me most 
cordially, and talked of my last 
articles in the Koenigsberg “ Scien- 
tific and Literary Journal.” 

“The Professor has come to com- 
plain to you of Mile. Julienne’s 
conduct. She has played him a 
very bad trick.” 

“She is a child, Professor, and 
you must forgive her, for her heart 
is right, and she has many good 


qualities. She isa good musician, 
— flowers divinely, speaks 
french, German, and Italian 


equally well, and embroiders.” 
“And makes Jmond verses!” 

added the Count, laughing. 
“Impossible! she could not!” 

cried Mme. Dowgliello, to whom 
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her niece’s escapade had to be ex- 
plained. 
a ar Ae eee 


IV. 


DinyEr was a very lively affair. 
One of the party, General Véliam- 
inof, gave us some most interesting 
information as to the languages 
spoken in the Caucasus. I myself 
was also obliged to speak of my 
travels, for the Count, having con- 
gratulated me on my manner of 
riding, I had to explain how, when 
employed by the Biblical Society 
on a work upon the language of the 
Charrnas, I had spent three and a 
half years in Uruguay, almost all 
my time on horseback, living in 
the Pampas among the Indians. In 
this way it came about that I men- 
tioned that, having once been three 
days wandering without food or 
drink over those boundless plains, 
I was reduced to do as the guachos 
who accompanied me ; that is to say, 
to bleed my horse and drink his 
blood. 

All the ladies screamed with 
horror. The General remarked that 
the Kalmouks resorted to the same 
practice in similar extremities, and 
the Count asked me how I had 
liked the beverage. 

“ Morally, it filled my mind with 
disgust and horror, but physically 
it answered admirably, and to it [ 
owe the honour of dining here 
to-day.” 

The Count asked me where horses 
ought to be bled if one wanted to 
drink their blood. 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t tell 
him, dear Professor!” exclaimed 
Mile. Jwinska, with a look of comical 
terror. “He is just the man to 
kill every horse in his stable, and 
eat us up too when they were all 
gone.” ‘ 

At this sally all the ladies rose 
and left the table to prepare tea 
and coffee while we smoked. 
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Wer went to bed late. In many 
grand Lithuanian houses, one sees 
splendid plate, beautiful furniture, 
valuable Persian carpets, and yet 
there are not, as in our dear Ger- 
many, good feather beds for weary 
guests. Rich or poor, noble or 
peasant, a Slave can sleep well on a 
hard board. The castle of Dow- 
ghielly was no exception to the 
general rule, and in the room into 
which the Count and myself were 
shown, there was nothing but two 
sofas covered with morocco leather. 
This mattered little to me, for in 
my travels I had often to sleep on 
the cold ground, and I laughed at 
the Count’s remarks upon the want 
of civilization of his countrymen. 
A servant came and pulled off our 
boots and gave us dressing-gowns 
aud slippers. The Count, after 
having taken off his coat, walked 
about for a while in silence, and 
then, stopping before the sofa on 
which I was already stretched, 
asked, “ What do you think of 
Joulka ?” 

“1 thiuk she is charming.” 

“Yes, but such a flirt. Do you 
think she realiy liked that little 
light-haired captain ?” 

“'The general’s aide-de-camp ? 
How do I know ?” 

“ Heisa donkey, so women ought 
to like him.” 

“T deny that deduction, Count. 
May I tell you the truth? Mlle. 
J winskathinks much more of pleas- 
ing Count Szémioth, than of all 
the aides-de-camp of the army put 
together.” 

He coloured, but made no answer 
to this remark. It seemed to me 
that my words had pleased him. 
He walked about again for a while 
without speaking, and at last looked 
at his watch. ‘On my word,” he 
exclaimed, “we had better go to 
sleep. It is very late.” 

He stretched himself on his sofa, 
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wished me good night, and turned 
over five or six times, until at last 
he seemed to sleep, although he 
was as much doubled up as Horace’s 
lover, who, cramped in a_ box, 
touches bis bent knees with his 
head :— 


Turpi clausus in areca, 
Contractum genibus tangas caput... 


From time to time he sighed 
loudly, or made a sort of nervous 
rattling noise in his throat, which 
I attributed to the queer position 
in which he was sleeping. An 
hour passed in this way, and I was 
dropping asleep myself. I shut up 
my book, and settled myself as well 
as I could on my couch, when a 
strange sound made me start. I[ 
looked at the Count. His eyes 
were shut, all his body was quiver- 
ing, and his half-open lips were 
murmuring some almost inarticulate 
words :— 

“Very fresh! ... very white! 
. . . the Professor does not know 
what he is talking about .. . the 
horse is nothing . . . what a deli- 
cate morsel! ...” Then he began 
to bite savagely at the cushion on 
which his head rested, and at the 
same time he gave a kind of roar 
that woke him up. 

I remained perfectly still on my 
sofa and pretended to sleep, but I 
watched him all the time. He sat 
up, rubbed his eyes, sighed sadly, 
and remained for nearly an hour in 
the same position, absorbed ap- 
parently in thought. I felt very 
uncomfortable, and made a silent 
resolution never again to sleep in 
the same room with the Count. 
At last, however, weariness over- 
came anxiety; and when morning 
stole into our room, we were both 
of us sound asleep. 


VI. 
Arter breakfast we returned to 


Medintiltas, and there, having found 
5 
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Doctor Froeber alone, I told him 
that I thought the Count was ill; 
that he had frightful dreams; that 
in all probability he was a somnam- 
bulist, and might be dangerous in 
that state. 

“ I have noticed all that,” replied 
the Doctor. “In spite of his 
athletic frame, he is as nervous 
as a pretty woman. Perhaps he 
inherits that from his mother. 
By the way, she was diabolically 
troublesome this morning... . I 
don’t believe in your stories about 
women’s frights, and their effect 
upon unborn children; but what I 
do believe is, that the Countess is 
mad, and that madness is here- 
ditary in the blood.” 

“ But,” said I, “the Count is 
quite sane. His mind is right. He 
is cultivated—much more, I confess, 
than I could have believed. He 
likes reading ” 

“Quite so! quite so! my dear 
sir; but he is queer all the same. 
He often shuts himself up for days. 
He wanders about at night. He 
reads dreadful books — German 
metaphysics, philological works, and 
Heaven knows what. He got 
another box of them from Leipsig 
yesterday even.” 

I remained another ten days at 
the castle, and paid a second visit 
to Dowghielly, but he did not sleep 
there. As on the first occasion, 
Mile. Jwinska showed herself 
frolicsome and spoilt; but she ex- 
ercised a kind of fascination over 
the Count, and I felt no doubt but 
that he was in love with her. He 
knew she was a flirt, and frivolous, 
caring only for amusement. Often 
I could see he was inwardly dis- 
tressed to feel she had so little 
sense, and yet when she paid him 
some pretty little attention, he for- 
got everything ; his face lighted up 
and reflected nothing but pleasure. 
He wanted to carry me off to 
Dowghielly the last evening before 
my departure, possibly because I 
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talked to the aunt while he walked 
about the garden with the niece; 
but I had a great deal to do, and 
excused myself in spite of all his 
efforts to make me go with him. 
He came back to dinner, though he 
told us not to wait, and sat down 
to table though he would not eat. 
All the time the meal lasted he was 
gloomy and morose, and every now 
and then he frowned, and his eyes 
shot forth a sinister expression. 
At last, when the Doctor went off 
to the Countess, the Count followed 
me to my room, and told me all that 
was on his mind. 

“T am heartily sorry of having 
left youto go and see that little fool, 
who laughs at me, and only cares 
for new faces. Happily, however. 
everything is over between us. I 
am utterly disgusted with her, and 
will never see her again.” 

He walked up and down for a 
while, according to his usual habit, 
and then went on:— 

“You thought, perhaps, that I 
was in love with her? That’s what 
that fool of a Doctor thinks. No, I 
never loved her. Her merry face 
amused me. I liked to look at 
her white skin—that is the best 
thing about her, her skin. She 
has certainly not an atom of brains. 
I never looked upon her as anything 
but a pretty doll, nice to look at 
when one was tired. and had not 
a new book at hand. No doubt 
she is beautiful. Her skin is 
wonderful! The blood that flows 
beneath it, Professor, ought to be 
better than that of a horse. What 
do you think ?” 

And he burst out laughing, but 
the laughter was not good to hear. 

I bid him good-bye in order next 
morning to continue my researches 
in the north of the palatinate. 


Vil. 


TuesE lasted nearly two months, 
and I can safely say that there was 
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scarcely a village in Samogitia in 
which I did not stay, and collect 
some documents. After spending 
a week at Szawlé, I proposed 
embarking at Klaypeda (the port 
which we call Memel) in order to 
return home, when I received 
the following letter from Count 
Szémioth by one of his grooms :-— 


“Dear Professor,—Allow me to 
write to you in German. I should 
make even more mistakes in Jmond, 
and forfeit your good opinion alto- 
gether. I do not know whether 
you even have such a thing; at any 
rate, the news I am about to dis- 
close will not do much to increase 
it. Without further preface, I am 
going to be married, and you can 
guess to whom. Jupiter laughs 
at lovers’ vows; so does Pirkuns, 
our Samogitian Jove. And I am 
going to be married to Mlle. 
Julienne Jwinska the 8th of next 
month, and you will prove yourself 
the kindest of men if you will assist 
at the ceremony. I shall entertain 
all the country folk of Medintiltas 
and the neighbourhood round about, 
and they will eat several oxen and 
pigs without number; and when 
they are drunk they will dance in 
the meadow, to the right of the 
avenue, you remember. You will 
see costumes and customs worthy 
of your attention, and you will also 
confer an immense pleasure upon 
Julienne and myself. I will add 
that a refusal on your part would 
throw us into utter confusion. You 
know I belong to the Evangelical 
Church, and so does my betrothed ; 
well, our clergyman lives about 
thirty leagues off, and is crippled 
with gout, so I have ventured to 
hope you would officiate in his 
stead. Believe me, my dear Pro- 
fessor, yours very sincerely, 


“ Micuet Szkmiorn.” 


At the end of the letter, a very 
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pretty feminine hand wrote a post- 
script in Jmond :— 


“T, a Lithuanian muse, write in 
Jmond, Michel is very impudent to 
dare to doubt of meeting your ap- 
proval. There is no one except 
myself who would be mad enough 
to fancy such a fellow as he. You 
will see on the 8th of next 
month a bride who has some chic 
about her. That is not Jmond; it 
is French. Don’t let your mind 
wander during the ceremony.” 


Neither the letter nor its post- 
script pleased me. I thought both 
the young people showed unpardon- 
able levity on a very solemn occa- 
sion. Nevertheless, how could I 
refuse their request? I confess, 
besides, that the thing itself tempted 
me. There was every probability 
that among the great number of 
gentlemen who would assemble at 
the castle, I should find some culti- 
vated persons who would afford me 
valuable information. My Jmond 
glossary was very full; but the 
exact meaning of a certain number 
of words I had picked up from the 
lips of rough peasants was still 
wrapped up in a certain obscurity. 
All these considerations put to- 
gether were strong enough to in- 
duce me to consent to the Count’s 
request, and I promised him that 
on the morning of the 8th I would 
be at Medintiltas. How much 
reason I had to repent that promise! 


VIII. 


On entering the avenue of the 
castle I saw a number of ladies and 
gentlemen in morning dress, grouped 
upon the hall-door steps or wander- 
ing about the alleys of the park. 
The courtyard was full of peasants 
in holiday attire ; and on every side 
there were flowers, and garlands, 
and flags, and festoons. The stew- 
ard showed me to my room on the 
ground floor, and apologized for not 
5—2 
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having been able to keep my old quar- 
ters for me. My new room, how- 
ever, was very nice ; it looked out on 
the park, and was underneath the 
Count’s apartment. I dressed in 
all haste for the ceremony, and put 
on my clerical garb, but neither the 
Count nor his bride appeared. The 
Count had gone to Dowghielly to 
fetch her, and they ought to have 
arrived long before, but a bride’s 
toilette is no small matter. 

It was past twelve o’clock when a 
salvo of firearms announced the 
bride’s arrival, and soon afterwards 
a grand carriage entered the avenue 
drawn by four splendid horses. By 
the foam that covered their breasts 
it was easy to see that the delay was 
none of theirs. There was no one 
in the carriage but the bride, Mme. 
Dowghiello,and the Count. He got 
out first and gave his arm to Mme. 
Dowghiello. Mile. Jwinska, witha 
movement full of grace and girlish 
coquetry, seemed as if she would 
hide behind her shawl to escape 
from the curious stare that met her 
on every side. Nevertheless, she 
stood up straight in the carriage, 
and was going to take the Count’s 
hand, when the wheelers, frightened 
perhaps at the shower of flowers 
which the peasants sent in the 
bride’s direction, or possibly because 
they also felt the strange terror 
with which Count Szémioth inspired 
animals, reared and snorted. One 
of the carriage wheels struck the 
edge of the stone steps, and fora 
moment an accident seemed immi- 
nent. Mile. Jwinska gave a slight 
ery, but very soon every one 
was reassured. The Count, seizing 
her in his arms, carried her to the 
top of the steps, just as easily as if 
she had been a feather. We all 
applauded his skill and chivalrous 
gallantry. The peasants hurrabed 
with terrible vigour, and the bride, 
red as fire, laughed and trembled at 
the same time. The Count was in 
no hurry to lay down his burden, 
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and seemed to exult as he showed 
her to the surrounding crowd. 

All of a sudden a tall woman, 
pale, thin, her clothes in disorder, 

er hair dishevelled, and all her 
features contracted by terror, ap- 
peared at the top of the steps with- 
out any one knowing where she 
came from. 

“The bear !” she screamed in her 
thin piercing voice, “the bear! 
Guns—bring guns—he is carrying 
off a woman! Shoot him! Shoot 
him!” 

It was the Countess. The arrival 
of the bride had brought every one 
on to the steps, or into the yard, or 
to the windows. Even the women 
who watched the poor mad woman 
forgot their charge. She escaped, 
and, without being seen by any one, 
had made her way into our midst. 
It was a very painful scene. Not- 
withstanding her cries and her re- 
sistance, she had to be carried off. 
Many of the guests knew nothing 
of her illness, and everything had to 
be explained to them. There wasa 
great deal of low whispering, and 
every face was saddened. A bad 
omen, said all the people who were 
superstitious, and these are a large 
body in Lithuania. 

Nevertheless, Mile. Jwinskaasked 
five minutes to arrange her dress 
and put on her bridal veil, an opera- 
tion that took her a good hour to 
perform. This was more time even 
than was needed for informing the 
people, who knew nothing of the 
Countess’s illness, of its nature and 
cause. 

At last the bride appeared, beau- 
tifully adorned, and glittering with 
diamonds. Her aunt introduced 
her to all the guests ; and when the 
time came for making a move to the 
chapel, to my amazement, Mme. 
Dowghiello, before the whole com- 
pany, gave her niece a box on the 
ear, and this smartly enough to 
make people who did not see it 
turn round their heads. The blow, 
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however, was received with the 
utmost composure, and no one 
seemed in the least surprised at it ; 
only a man dressed in black wrote 
down something on a piece of paper 
he had brought with him, and seve- 
ral people present signed it. Not till 
the end of the ceremony did I ob- 
tain any explanation of the enigma. 
Had I understood it sooner I should 
not have failed to raise my voice, 
with all the authority my holy 
calling could give it, against so 
hateful a practice, the sole object of 
which was to establish, in case of a 
divorce at any future time, a pre- 
tence that the marriage had only 
taken place in consequence of com- 
pulsion exercised upon one of the 
contracting parties. 

After the religious ceremonial, I 
thought it my duty to speak a few 
words to the young couple, doing 
my best to let them see the full 
gravity and sacred nature of the 
pledges that bound them together ; 
and as Mile. Jwinska’s ill-judged 
postscript to the Count’s letter still 
weighed on my mind, I took occa- 
sion to remind her that she was 
entering upon a new path, and one 
that would be no longer begirt with 
pleasure and youthful joys, but full 
of serious responsibilities and grave 
trials. It seemed to me that this 
part of my discourse produced a 
powerful effect upon the bride, as 
well as on all those who understood 
German. 

Salvos of firearms and shouts 
of joy greeted the procession as it 
emerged from the chapel; and then 
we passed into the dining-hall. The 
entertainment was magnificent, and 
every one was hungry, so that at first 
nothing was heard but the noise of 
knives and forks. Soon, however, 
thanks to champagne and Hun- 
garian wines, people began to talk 
and laugh, and even toshout. The 
health of the bride was drunk with 
enthusiasm, and scarcely had the 
guests resumed their seats when an 
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old pane with white moustachios 
stood up, and exclaimed in a loud 
voice, “I see with sorrow that our 
old customs are dying out. Our 
forefathers would never have drunk 
that toast in crystal goblets. We 
used to drink it in the bride’s 
slipper, or rather, in her boot, for in 
my day ladies wore red morocco 
boots. Let us show that we are 
still true Lithuanians, my friends. 
And you, madame, will you deign 
to yield me your slipper ?” 

The bride coloured, and answered 
with a stifled laugh, “Come and 
take it, sir; I shall not return the 
compliment with your boot.” 

The pane needed no second bid- 
ding; he went down on his knees 
gallantly, and drew off the little 
white satin shoe with a red heel; 
then filling it with champagne, 
drank so quickly and adroitly that 
not more than half the wine ran 
over his clothes. The shoe passed 
from hand to hand, and all the men 
drank out of it, but not without 
difficulty, The old gentleman 
claimed the shoe as a precious relic, 
and Mme. Dowghiello ordered a 
maid to make good its loss to her 
niece. 

This toast was followed by many 
others, and soon the guests became 
so noisy that it seemed no longer 
becoming for me to remain with 
them. 1 escaped from table with- 
out any one noticing my departure, 
and went out of doors to breathe 
some fresh air; but there again I 
found anything but an edifying 
spectacle. The servants and pea- 
sants had had as much beer and 
brandy as they could drink, and 
most of them were already drunk 
in consequence. There had also 
been quarrels and broken heads, as a 
matter of course, and here and there 
all over the grass the drunkards lay 
sprawling, and in its general appear- 
ance the place somewhat resembled 
a battle-field. I might bave been 
curious to get a close view of some 
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of the popular dances, but as most 
of them were performed by brazen- 
faced gipsies, I thought it would 
not do for me to mix myself with 
such a throng. I accordingly re- 
tired to my own room and read for 
some time; then undressing, I went 
to bed, and soon was sound asleep. 

When I awoke the castle clock 
struck three. The night was fine 
and light, although the moon was a 
little clouded by a thin haze. I 
tried to fall asleep again, but could 
not succeed. According to my 
usual practice on such occasions, I 
set about getting a book to read, 
but could not find a match. I got 
up, and was feeling my way cau- 
tiously about the room, when some 
large dense object passed before my 
window, and fell with a heavy noise 
into the garden. My first idea 
was that some drunken person had 
fallen out of a window. I accord- 
ingly opened mine and looked out, 
but could see nothing. At last I 
succeeded in lighting a candle, and 
having got back into bed 1 studied 
my glossary till tea was brought to 
me in the morning. 

At about eleven o’clock I went 
to the drawing-room, where I saw 
a good many heavy eyes and washed- 
out countenances, and learned that 
the entertainment had been kept 
up till very late the night before. 
Neither the Count nor the young 
Countess had yet appeared, and at 
half-past eleven people began to 
complain, first in whispers, but soon 
pretty loudly, so that Doctor Froe- 
ber took upon himself to send the 
Count’s valet to knock at his mas- 
ter’s door. After about a quarter 
of an hour the man came down- 
stairs, somewhat agitated, and told 
Doctor Froeber that he had knocked 
more than a dozen times without 
getting any answer. Then Mme. 
Dowghiello, the Doctor, and I held 
consultation. The valet’s anxiety. 
had communicated itself to me. 
We all three went upstairs to- 
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gether, and found the young Coun- 
tess’s maid quite bewildered, and 
declaring that some misfortune 
must have happened, for her mis- 
tress’s window was wide open. Then 
I remembered, with terror, the heavy 
body that I had seen falling before 
my window. We knocked loudly, 
but got no answer. At last the 
valet brought an iron bar and broke 
open the door for us. No, I have 
no strength to describe the horrid 
spectacle that met our eyes. The 
young Countess was stretched dead 
on her bed, covered with blood, her 
face dreadfully torn, and her throat 
cut open. The Count was nowhere 
to be seen, and since that day he 
has never been heard of. 

Doctor Froeber examined the 
poor young woman’s terrible wound. 

“Tt is not a steel instrument,” 
he exclaimed, “ which inflicted that 
wound. It is a bite.” 

* * * * * 

The Professor shut up his book, 
and looked thoughtfully into the 
fire. 

“Ts the story finished?” asked 
Adelaide. 

“ Yes!” replied the Professor, in 
a mournful voice. 

“ But why did you call it Lokis ? ” 
she continued, “not one of the 
characters has that name.” 

“Tt is not a man’s name,” said 
the Professor. ‘“ Let us see if you 
know what lokis means, Theodore.” 

“T have not the faintest idea.” 

“If you had studied the change 
of Sanserit into Lithuanian, you 
would have recognized in lokis the 
Sanscrit arkcha or rikscha. In Lithu- 
anian lokis is the animal which the 
Greeks called apxroc, the Romans 
wrsus, and the Germans daér. Now 
you can see the meaning of my 
motto :— 


Miszka zu Lokiu 
Abu du tokiu. 


“ You know that in the story of 
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Reynard, the bear is called damp 
Brun. Among the Slaves he is 
ealled Michel, Miszka in Lithu- 
anian; and this surname almost 
always takes the place of his 
generic name, lokis. Thus, the 
French have forgotten their neo- 


Latin term of goupil or gorpil in 
substituting that of renard. I 
could give you many other similar 
examples.” 

But Adelaide remarked that it 
was late, so we said good night and 
separated. 


ENGLISH GENTLEWOMEN OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


Frew narratives have ever been 
written that have excited so much 
admiration aud provoked so much 
criticism as that chapter of Macau- 
Jay’s history which details the social 
state of England from the year 1600 
to the accession of James II. I 
have neither the desire nor the 
ability to plunge into this contro- 
versy. I merely wish, in this paper, 
to give some idea of the life of an 
English gentlewoman during the first 
half of the seventeenth century— 
of which, it appears to me, Lord 
Macaulay has given a false impres- 
sion. The gentlewoman who was 
“in tastes and acquirements below 
a housekeeper ora still-room maid 
of the present day, who stitched 
and spun, brewed gooseberry wine, 
cared marigolds, and made the crust 
for the venison pasty” *—this de- 
scription, so terse and epigrammatic, 
pleases and satisfies the indolent 


fancy of that numerous class of 
readers who care not to study and 
form their own opinions, but are 
content to take them at second 
hand. ‘To any one who desires to 
sift the truth, and does not put his 
faith implicitly in any historian, but 
compares statements carefully, and 
then draws practical conclusions, 
the question will naturally arise, 
was the gentlewoman of the seven- 
teenth century so vulgar and illi- 
terate as represented by the bril- 
liant but hasty critic? Undoubtedly, 
the chief recommendations of a 
lady at that period were “ religion, 
housewifery, and estate,” ‘and she 
certainly excelled in practical use- 
fulness ; yet I trust I shall also be 
able to show that she lacked neither 
the graces nor the tenderness of her 
sex—though Laud ungallantly called 
them “an unquiet and troublesome 
generation.”+ To form a wrong 





* ‘History of England,” Vol. I., p. 158. 
+ Strafford’s “ Letters and Despatches,” Vol. I., p. 133. 
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estimate of the gentlewomen of this 
period is the more inexcusable as 
we have such ample materials for 
forming a correct one. The manor- 
houses of England abound in such 
records, which, after remaining for 
generations unknown and unread, 
have been dragged into the glare of 
daylight by the laudable curiosity 
of the antiquarians of the nine- 
teenth century. 

In the letters of Sir George 
Radcliffe (Strafford’s friend) there 
are the portraits of two ladies— 
Radcliffe’s mother and his wife— 
gentlewomen living in the quiet 
Yorkshire manor-house, a useful, 
charitable, somewhat sombre exist- 
ence. The elder sewed, spun, gar- 
dened, and ministered to the wants 
of her poorer neighbours. She also 
read much, not cookery books, but 
such solid reading as Biblical com- 
mentaries, sermons, Camden’s Bri- 
tannica, and Daniel’s poems—an 
admirable assortment of divinity, 
history, and poetry. Her sisters 
and her daughters shared in these 
literary tastes, and with books, 
needlework, gardening, and their 
village charities these ladies pos- 
sessed in the fullest degree all the 
occupations and enjoyments women 
should crave for.* 

The younger Mrs. Radcliffe 
(Strafford’s cousin) is a depressing 
study, yet she certainly does not 
strike the reader as either vulgar 
or illiterate. She was housewifely 
exceedingly,and much more. Dur- 
ing her husband’s long and frequent 
sojourns in London (for he was a 
barrister) she managed his estate 
for him, cleverly and well. Of a 
nervous temperament in those 
stormy days, she was much cum- 
bered with earthly cares and anxie- 
ties, not for herself, but for her 
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husband and only child. Sorer 
trials awaited her elder years. As 
Royalists, her husband and son were 
obliged to live in exile and penury 
on the Continent. The estate in 
Yorkshire was confiscated by the 
Puritan government, and out of it 
a wretched pittance was doled to 
Mrs. Radcliffe. Even this she was 
not suffered to enjoy in quietness, 
for she was constantly harassed as 
a “ malignant,” and on one occasion 
underwent a lengthened imprison- 
ment. Thus lived in much misery, 
but greater patience, Mistress 
Anne Radcliffe, until death ter- 
minated her sufferings in the fifty- 
ninth year of her age, and she was 
then, as if in mockery of her fate, 
buried in Westminster Abbey.t 

A woman of kindred virtues was 
Grace Grenvile, wife of the chival- 
rous Sir Bevil Grenvile, addressed 
by her husband as his “ best friend.” 
Grace was a very lovely character. 
It must have been a noble woman 
and a perfect wife of whom her 
husband could write :—She hath 
ever drawn so evenly in her yoke 
with me, as she hath never prest 
before or hung behind me, nor 
ever opposed or resisted my will, 
and yet truly I have not in this or 
anything else endeavoured to walk 
in the way of power with her but 
of reason, and though her love will 
submit to either, yet truly my 
respect will not suffer me to urge 
her with power, unless I can con- 
vince with reason.” { In her hus- 
band’s various manor-houses she 
spent her married life, surrounded 
by her children and her servants, 
performing earnestly and unosten- 


tatiously all the duties and all the- 


gentle charities of home. Occa- 
sionally the veil that hides Grace 
Grenvile from us is lifted, and we 





~~ Life and Correspondence of Sir George Radcliffe,” edited by Whitaker. London,, 
10. 
+ Ibid. t ‘Life of Hampden,” by Lord Nugent. 
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catch as in a mirror ber fair linea- 
ments. But these hurried glimpses 
of her in her husband’s letters, and 
in those of his friend, Sir John 
Eliot,* do not satisfy our curiosity, 
and only awaken a fruitless desire 
to hear and see more. 

The first two wives of Strafford, 
Margaret Clifford and Arabella 
Holles, do not come within the 
scope of this article, for they were 
the daughters of earls; and the 
children of peers in that age com- 
monly received a higher, wider 
education than the children of 
knights and squires, and Arabel!a 
Holles was educated under the per- 
sonal superintendence of her father, 
the Earl of Clare, described by 
contemporaries as “the most ex- 
actly accomplished gentleman in 
Christendom.” ¢ Strafford’s third 
wife, Elizabeth Rhodes, was only 
the daughter of a Yorkshire squire, 
and her marriage to a Wentworth 
was a nine days’ wonder to society 
in that age. None of her letters 
have been preserved, but a sentence 
written by her on the back of one 
of her husband’s letters shows suffi- 
ciently that she possessed, at least, 
one accomplishment—delicate and 
beautiful penmanship t — which, 
judging from the numerous almost 
illegible scrawls that have come 
down to us as the handwriting of 
great statesmen, § was not common 
in her day. She studied heraldry 
and wrote poetry, but of this latter 
talent it ought, perhaps, to be added 
that Strafford did not think highly: 
“Your wits lie a graver’ way than 
sorts with mating of verses.’’||_ For 
Elizabeth Rhodes Strafford aban- 
doned a more brilliant and useful 
alliance with the Lady Lettice, a 
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daughter of the Earl of Cork, and 
he never had reason to regret his 
choice. Lady Wentworth was a 
most loving, devoted wife, to whom 
her husband was everything, and 
his title and wealth not a feather’s 
weight in the balance. A rarer 
virtue was her tender love and care 
of her husband’s motherless children 
—an affection that sprang from 1 
higher and purer source than that 
of instinct. Her love, half awe, 
half adoration, and her naive sim- 
plicity, charmed and amused her 
husband. Her tender pity to the 
Irish tempered somewhat her hus- 
band’s severity, as a silvery summer 
cloud softens the too penetrating 
light of the sun. Her fears for 
Strafford’s health, his safety—lest 
he should cross the Channel in the 
autumn gales—lest the Irish should 
worry hin—these things absorbed 
her thoughts. She secretly won- 
dered why all the world should not 
fall down and worship her hero, 
and regarded the world half with 


_ pity and half with scorn because it 


could not. ** 

Lucius Carey, Lord Falkland, 
resembled Strafford in one respect, 
and in one only: he married beneath 
him—much against the wisbes of 
his friends. His wife was only a 
simple gentlewoman—her name was 
Lettice Morison. Though beneath 
her accomplished husband in rank, 
she was in all other respects his 
equal. Clarendon says she was 
“a lady of most extraordinary wit 
and judgment, and of the most 
signal virtue and exemplary life.tt 
She was an adoring mother, and 
her boundless generosity to her 
children’s attendants somewhat 
crippled her husband’s estate, which 


‘* Life of Sir John Eliot,” by J. Forster, Vol. IT. 


** Statesmen of the Commonwealth,” by J. Forster, Vol. II., p. 278, note. 


* 
+ ** Biographia Britannica,” Vol. IV., p. 2643. 
+. 
§ 


** Diary of Sir Symonds D’Ewes.” ‘‘ Life of Sir John Eliot,” by J. Forster. 
|| ‘‘ Life of Strafford,” by Elizabeth Cooper, Vol. II. 


“| ‘* Strafford Letters,” Vol. I., p. 74. 


** “Tife of Strafford,” by Elizabeth Cooper. 


+t ‘Life of Clarendon,” Vol. I., p. 40. 
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for his rank was not large. On 
one occasion a friend was dissuading 
her from making some particularly 
unreasonable request for one of 
these servants; Lady Falkland lis- 
tened patiently to his arguments, 
and then naively observed, “1 war- 
rant you for all this, I will obtain 
it of my lord; zt will cost me but 
the expense of a few tears.” * 

Left a widow at an early age, she 
devoted her life henceforth to pious 
duties, the education of her children, 
and works of charity. She con- 
stantly visited her poorer neigh- 
bours in their cottages, when she 
read to them whilst they spun. t 
So she passed a long life, a discon- 
solate widow and the most devout, 
pious, and virtuous lady of the time 
she lived in. t 

Equal to any of those already 
mentioned in domestic virtues, but 
of a firmer, bolder character, was 
Alice Osborne, Mrs. Wandesforde. 
Her husband was a needy York- 
shire squire, who, according to the 
fashion of the time, married an heir- 
ess. Alice had a marked character, 
an inflexible will, and was patient, 
pious, clever, and slightly dogmatic. 
Beneath her sway, poor, weak, 
virtuous Christopher Wandesforde 
speedily succumbed ; and under the 
just but iron rule of his wife the 
old manor and estate of Kirkling- 
ton throve exceedingly. Punctual 
and rigid, “she looked wel! to the 
ways of her household, and ate not 
the bread of idleness.” The brain 
and soul of that well-ordered, grim 
household was Alice Wandesforde. 
Nor was she ungenerous or un- 
charitable. To the poor she ren- 
dered valuable assistance — help 
practical and hard certainly, and 
with no emotional feminine tender- 


* *¢ Aubrey’s Minutes of Lives.’ 


‘* Granger's Biographical History.” 
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ness. To her husband’s relatives 
she was just and even generous; 
but of all the members of the 
human race (herself excepted) good 
Mistress Alice was somewhat dis- 
trustful. She wrote many prayers 
and meditations. Her piety was of 
the stern, introspective type of the 
Puritans, and yet perhaps, after all, 
Mistress Alice was better than her 
creed.§ 

The daughter of this excellent 
matron inherited her mother’s piety 
and good sense ; but tender, loving, 
childlike in faith and life was gentle 
Mrs. Alice Thornton, Her lot was 
cast in the dark and evil times of 
the civil wars. Her home was a 
sorrowful one—poverty, the cold- 
ness of friends, a foolish husband, 
a flock of sickly children, and her 
own constant ill-health. For one 
who had been a beauty during her 
maidenhood, these were not sunny 
surroundings; but sorrow and care 
had no power to stain a soul so 
pure and guileless as that of Alice 
Thornton. Though her autobio- 
graphy contains few events, except 
the sorrowful chronicle of many 
deaths, constant poverty, and her 
own ill-health, yet throughout the 
narrative breathes a spirit of cheer- 
ful piety, a love of all things human 
and divine, and patient resignation 
to her hard fate.||_ As to the literary 
merits of the autobiography, they 
are not great; but it is at least 
as well written as it would be by 
ninety-nine out a hundred English 
gentlewomen of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

One more instance must close 
this hurried sketch. A Puritan was 
Margaret Tyndale, wife of John 
Winthrop, the founder of the 
New England colony. Tender piety 








+ 

+ ‘* Athene Oxonienses,” by Anthony Wood. 

§ ‘* Memoirs of the Right Hon. Christopher Wandesford,” by Thomas Comber, LL.D. 
|| ** Life of Mrs. Alice Thorntcn,” published by the Surtees Society. 
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marked all Margaret's thoughts, 
words, and deeds. Not the stern 
introspective religion of Alice Wan- 
desforde, but a love of God, that 
spread as naturally as the sunshine 
and the dew does to all living 
creatures.- A loving wife, a kind 
mother, a tender stepmother, a 
gentle mistress, her letters reflect 
all her tender, brave, hopeful spirit, 
giving (what, unfortunately, all 
letters do not give) a vivid picture 
of the writer’s mind. As for the 
orthography, that in .the seven- 
teenth century was a lost art, every 
one spelled as seemed good in his 
or her own eyes, in the dark age 
when, as yet, dictionaries were not. 
In all her husband’s trials in his 
own land, and through the long 
years of his self-imposed exile, 
Margaret Winthrop was the good 
angel of his life; aud when she died 
she well merited her bhusband’s 
eulogium: “ A woman of singular 
virtue, prudence, modesty, and 
piety, and specially beloved and 
honoured of all the country.” * 
With Margaret Winthrop I close 
this slight record of women’s lives 
two centuries ago. Gentlewomen 
in the seventeenth century were 
certainly not as learned as the 
ladies of the sixteenth ; but neither 
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are gentlewomen of the nineteenth. 
As to what girls commonly were 
taught in the seventeenth century, 
we are told by Lady Halkett,t they 
learned to write, to read, to dance, 
to speak French, to play on the 
lute and on the virginals, and to 
execute all manner of needlework, 
and above all they cultivated those 
lovely graces of womanhood—piety, 
obedience, industry, patience. The 
women of that age lived in the 
seclusion and modest quietness that 
best befits their sex. Domestic life 
was their sphere, and in the old 
moated granges andsecluded manor-_ 
houses they led lives as removed 
from the glare and the bustle of the 
world as nuns in a convent. 

I have gathered these stories in 
the silent, seldom-trodden bye- 
paths of history. Culled thus out of 
obscurity, they may, like a tuft of 
violets pulled in the greenwood, 
please by their modest beauty an 
eye wearied with the flaunting 
brightness of more gaudy blossoms. 
If they succeed in thus instructing 
my readers, I shall not have gathered 
them in vain, since all that tends 
to exalt and ennoble women in any 
age, in any clime, is part of the 
poetry of the world. 


* «Life and Letters of John Winthrop,” by Robert C. Winthrop. 
+ ‘* Autobiography of Anne Murray, Lady Halkett,” published by the Camden Society. 
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Sona writers were comparatively, if 
not entirely, unknown in Scotland 
at the time of Sir David Lyndsay. 
The Scottish poets who preceded 
him were destitute of the lyric im- 
pulse; and we may search the 
works of Henryson, Douglas, and 
Dunbar in vain for a song. Such 
popular effusions were first written 
when the populace began to attract 
notice, and for a lengthened period 
there was an insurmountable barrier 
between the poets and the people 
in education and position. It was 
only on the appearance of Burns 
that the poets were not confined to 
the learned, her ministers, teachers, 
Court retainers, whose poetry bears 
unmistakable marks of their pro- 
fessions. With the exception of 
Dunbarand Lyndsay, they possessed 
no divine inspiration. Their poems 
are simply beautiful and truthful 
sketches of the manners of the 
time in rhyme, and but occasionally 
do they rise into the realms of 
poetry proper. Their verses con- 
tain little heat to warm one’s feel- 
ings, and a living poet could hardly 
tune his lyre from their stiff, cold 
melody. The smallness of the 
nation contracted their genius, and 
to contrast them with Chaucer and 
Spenser would be to make painfully 
evident the absence of their surging 
melody and sweeping fulness. A 
stray ballad or a coarse humorous 
ditty nearly comprised the popular 
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poems that floated about. For a 
very considerable period the clergy 
looked upon minstrelsy as clandes- 
tine, it being more coarse than 
elevating. Until Burns appeared, 
the people had not made their own 
songs; thereafter they became in- 
tensely lyrical, charged with deep 
human interest. The gush of new 
song was long in travelling north- 
wards ; but when it came it flooded 
the land. Rough voices were tuned 
to sweetest song. Weird ballads, 
the legacies of centuries, corrupted 
and mangled, were thrown aside for 
thrilling lyrics. , There then quickly 
sprang up many passionate poets 
from the ranks of the people—from 
the shepherds on the hills, the 
ploughmen on the dales, the arti- 
zans in the towns. It was the 
advent of a new school, which 
through all its subsequent windings 
and eddyings yet bears most pro- 
minently its leading original fea- 
tures given by Burns. They sing 
for the love of singing, as the old 
poets sung for the love of writing. 
Burns was the first peasant poet 
that caught the attention of the 
nation. 

The works of Sir David Lyndsay 
were, many years ago, to be found 
in nearly every house in Scot- 
land, and they were read in the 
schools as class-books; now his 
name is fast fading into shadowy 
tradition, his power is gone for 
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ever; but his poems are of con- 
siderable beauty and interest. He 
stood between the two great eras 
of Scottish life, a connecting link 
between ancient and modern his- 
tory. He was an early advocate 
of mild reform; and although his 
writings were unmistakable at- 
tempts to expose the abuses of the 
Church of Rome, it nowhere ap- 
pears that he renounced his ad- 
herence to the Church. His works 
prepared the way, in a very great 
measure, for the Reformers. He 
was romantic and gay after a fashion 
of his own. He observed characters, 
noted their difference, studied their 
similarities, and evinced an apti- 
tude for seeing beneath the surface. 
After the lapse of four centuries, 
his poems are yet individualized 
and typical. He has given us a 
good gallery of pictures, but the 
artist was only a medium colourist. 

Of that period we have many 
writers, yet in truth we have little 
substantial information of the real 
manners and lives of the people and 
state of the country. The lights 
that then shone only lit up odd 
corners and retired nooks. From 
very foggy outlines and misty views 
the spirit of romance has drawn 
many fantastic sketches, notable for 
their poetic beauties on the one 
hand, and their utter want of truth 
on the other. Until the brightness 
of the Reformation dawned, Scot- 
land was as one dark morass. 
Prior to that event, and notwith- 
standing some valuable researches, 
the Scottish historians present to 
us the merest skeletons of the real 
history. ‘The time has too far gone 
fur life to be infused into these dry 
records ; the rustof ages has eaten 
away the heart and core of steel, 
and no substance exists. Many of 
the coarsest features are most pro- 
minent, as the walls of a burnt 
building. The vices and follies, 
the chivalry and martial spirit, are 
to us chiefly familiar. The time was 





harsh, and the poetry was coarse ; 
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generous feelings prompted base 
actions; noble sentiments lay along- 
side selfish desires. Man stands 
out from the midst of this sur- 
rounding mist and mire as encased 
in a steel cuirass, his visage con- 
cealed from mortal ken. Nations, 
as well as individuals, were then 
engaged in self-preservation. Scot- 
land was struggling hard against 
its southern neighbour to keep in 
its own life-blood. Over its rough 
heather hills, in its stretching vales, 
on its storm-beaten, rocky shores, 
along its moody, wooded lochs, 
were scattered monasteries, nun- 
neries, chapels, and occasionally 
magnificent cathedrals. In remote 
districts priests were spreading the 
faith. Their legends and traditions 
are still being cast up to light by 
the industrious students as they 
dig in this old ground, Learning 
and the art of war were greatly 
cultivated ; soldiers and priests 
formed the rulers of the nation, 
and commerce languished, not being 
encouraged. The bishop was the 
patron and the head, as well as the 
founder, of the Universities, 

But alongside such rugged, stern 
facts as these, we meet sometimes 
with glimpses of real life, which, 
were we to follow to the extent they 
often point, we would be following 
will-o’-the-wisps, which would lana 
us into a miry bog. It would 
no doubt be a matter of wonde: 
were the poetry of the period not 
to breathe, however faintly, the 
spirit which animated that age. 
The sad and gloomy verses portray 
the sad and gloomy times. The 
coarse, riotous poems depict to a 
nicety the age of pleasure and 
corrupt living. The poems are 
veritable chronicles, authentic re- 
cords. ‘The scholastic system,” 
says M. Taine, “ had enthroned the 
dead letter, and peopled the world 
with dead understandings.”” While 
England, about the same period, had 
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strolling players, holiday pageants, 
May-poles, and Christmasfestivities, 
Scotland had only occasional fairs 
and trysts. To theatrical repre- 
sentations it did not even then take 
kindly. 

The ruins of Linlithgow Palace, 
grim and grey alongside the loch, 
are associated with our thoughts of 
that period. The roofless halls, the 
decaying walls, the empty square, 
the exquisite masonry, are all as 
annotations of our Scotch poems. 
Their power and life have long ago 
departed. The poems and the 
ruins are closely associated ; the 
one recalls the other. Yet what a 
space is between them and us! 
The vivifying imagination of a poet 
or a novelist can alone bridge over 
that chasm. The long arms of 
many years have fallen since then, 
and the darkness of night still 
envelops Lyndsay’s life; and one 
has to be cautious and slow in 
movements as he gropes in the 
dark through the once-tenanted 
halls, but now. deserted, ruinous 
walls. 

Lyndsay’s life is enshrouded in 
vagueness. His own verses give 
us fuller glimpses of the man than 
are anywhere to be found. Little 
or no importance is attached to his 
life; all the interest revolves round 
his writings. It is not exactly 
known where he was born, or where 
he died; but it would seem his 
birthplace is Garmylton, now Gar- 
leton, about two miles north of 
Haddington. There yet remain in 
ruins the walls of a castellated 
manor-house of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, surrounded by a large farm 
steading. ‘I'he place lies at the 
bottom of a hill, in the midst of 
fertile, well-cultivated land. About 
a mile eastward, on the open plain, 
is the village of Athelstaneford, 
which in a later period possessed 
two minister poets, Blair and Home, 
whose poems form part of the 
Scottish classics. Across the Firth 
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of Forth is seen the coast of Fife, 
with teeming landscape and far- 
stretching hills and pleasant towns 
lying along its shores. In this 
ancestral home he passed his child- 
hood and youth, with daily rides 
or walks to the grammar-school in 
the ancient burgh, lying in Tyne 
Valley, where he received his early 
education. Within sight there was 
the metropolis, partly concealed 
behind Arthur's Seat, with the 
king, nobles, and gentry of the 
land clustering round the royal 
Court at Holyrood, to which, doubt- 
less, the ripening youth cast linger- 
ing looks. His name is fonnd 
among the incorporated students of 
St. Salvador’s College, St. Andrews, 
for the year 1508 or 1509, and by 
a strange coincidence the following 
name on the register is that of 
David Betone, the future Arch- 
bishop and Cardinal. Several late 
writers, from allusions and refer- 
ences in lLyndsay’s works, have 
arrived at the unwarranted con- 
clusion that he had visited the 
Continent, but the truth is that 
nothing is known of his youth. 
No great interest seems to have 
centred round him at any time, and 
our records and private papers con- 
tain no insight into his youthful 
days. The historian or biographer 
cannot invent statements, but each 
one’s imagination can fill in the 
outline of ,the picture as may seem 
to him appropriate. 

From out this vagueness he ap- 
pears in 1511, having reached the 
position he occupied until his latter 
end. James the Fourth of Scotland 
was then in his fame. While he 
promoted all industries and public 
enterprise, he held out a helping 
hand to everything connected with 
art and literature. Around him 
gathered a motley group; persons 
of talent crowded about him. His 
jovial disposition, easily approached 
and socially inclined, attracted story- 
relaters, stage-players, buffoons, and 
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jesters, and men of like free-and- 
easy manners and vagabondish life 
and thought, who could chase the 
dull cares and depressing tempera- 
ture from the mind of a sovereign. 
Then, as now, the Court had to 
have its amusements; then the 
amusers were attached to the 
Court. A jester was as indis- 
pensable as a private secretary— 
perhaps more so, because of the 
great scarcity of public amuse- 
ments in the cold, grey, Scottish 
capital The Court had to be 
amused occasionally of an evening, 
after severe intrigues and counter- 
feits. In this service of a hybrid 
tale-teller and stage-player Lyndsay 
entered, and was in his humour. 
Sums were expended by the Court 
to purchase suits of blue and yellow 
taffetas for play-coats to the poet. 
The following year, 1513, he was 
the witness of a remarkable scene 
in the church of Linlithgow. It 
was immediately before the Battle 
of Flodden, when the King rashly 
resolved to invade the north of 
England. The following graphic 
sentences from Pitscottie’s History 
have been often quoted; but it has 
been thought that the apparition 
was a scheme devised by the Queen 
for the purpose of working upon 
the King’s superstitious feelings :— 


“The King came to Lithgow, where 
he happened to be for the time at the 
- Counsell, verie sad and dolorous, 
makeand his devotion to God to send 
him good chance and fortune in his 
voyage. In this mean time, there came 
ane man, clad in ane blew gowns, in 
at the Kirk doores, and belted about 
him in ane roll of linning cloth, ane 
pair of brotikins on his feet, to the 
great of his legs, with all other hose 
and clothis conforme thereto; but he 
had nothing on his head, but syde red 
yellow haire behind, and on his halffets, 
which went down to his shoulders, but 
his forehead was beld and bair. He 
seemed to be a man of two and fiftie 
yeeres, with ane great pyke-staffe in his 
hand, and came first forward among 
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the Lords, cryand and spearand for the 
King, sayand ‘ he desired to speak with 
him.’ While at the last, he came 
where the King was sitting in the desk 
at his prayers; but when he saw the 
King, he made him little reverence or 
salutation, but leaned downe grovell- 
ings on the dask before him, and said 
to him in this manner, as after 
follows:—‘ Sir King, my Mother hath 
sent me to you desiring you not to 
passe at this time, where thou art 
purposed; for if thou does, thou wilt 
not fair well in thy journey, nor none 
that passeth with thee. Further, she 
bade ye melle with no woman, nor use 
their Counsell, nor let them touch thy 
body, nor thou theirs; for, and thou 
do it, thou wilt be confounded and 
brought to shame.’ 

“Be this man had spoken thir words 
unto the King's Grace, the Even-song 
was neere done, and the King paused 
on thir words, studying to give him an 
answer ; but, in the meane time, before 
the King’s eyes, and in presence of all 
the Lords that were about him for the 
time, this man vanished away, and 
could no wayes be seene nor compre- 
hended, but vanished away as he had 
bene ane blink of the sunne, orane whiss 
of the whirlwind, and could no more 
beseene. I heard say, Sir David Lind- 
say, Lion Herald, and John English, 
the marshall, who were at that time 
young men, and speciall servants to the 
King’s Grace, were standand presentlie 
besyd the King, who thought to have 
layd hands on this man, that they 
micht have speared further tydings at 
him: but all for nought; they could not 
touch him, for he vanished away be- 
twixt them and was no more seene.” 


Buchanan gives a similar ac- 
count, and states that had he not 
received it from Lyndsay, “a man 
of unsuspected probity and veracity, 
attached to literature, and during 
life invariably opposed to false- 
hood,” he would have accounted it 
a commonly reported fable. The 
curious reader will find this inci- 
dent also related in the fourth 
canto of “ Marmion.” 

From 1513 to 1522 he had 
charge of the young prince, being 
his constant companion, sometimes 
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styled the “ Kingis maister usher” 
and ‘‘ Kingis master of houshald,” 
at the salary of £40. Lyndsay pos- 
sessed considerable common sense, 
and had a great detestation of 
abuses; enjoyed a healthy, vigor- 
ous mind, and a free, outspoken 
tongue. Influenced by no preju- 
dices, his counsels were unbiased 
and honest. This was probably 
the happiest period of both their 
lives. Gawin Dunbar was the 
King’s chief instructor, but the 
poet in his tender years of infancy 
so endeared himself to the King 
that the first words he could say 
were “ Pa, Da, Lyn.” His principal 
occupation was that of amusing the 
King with ancient stories of ro- 
mance and war, of old and myste- 
rious prophecies, of Scottish fables 
and horrors. ‘these he had to 
diversify with scenes of merriment 
and mimicry, with playing tunes 
upon the lute, and dressing him- 
self in such fantastic disguises as 
to excite the interest of the boy’s 
fancy. His amusement was calcu- 
lated to leave deeper impressions 
than those of a passing hour—it 
was directed towards the improve- 
ment of his pupil’s character as a 
man and a sovereign, and through 
him that of the country. To quote 
his own words,— 


“For how should princes govern gret 
regidnis 

That cannot duly guide their awin per- 
sonis?” 


All his various amusements he re- 
called in his interesting poem “ The 
Dreme,’”— 


“When thou was young I bore thee in 
my arm 
Full tenderly, till thou begouth to 


gang; 

And in thy bed oft happit thee full 
warm 

With lute in hand syne sweitlie to 
thee sang; 

Sometime in dancing fiercely I flang, 
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And sometime playing farces on the 
floor, 

And sometime on my office taking cure, 

And sometime like aue fiend trans- 
figurate, 

And sometime like the griesly ghaist 

of Guy, 

In divers forms oft times disfigurate.” 


Elsewhere he tells us that he lay 
“ nichtly by the Kingis cheek,” and 
bore him on his back “as ane chap- 
man bears his pack.” Some ten 
or twelve years of his life thus 
pleasantly passed. During the 
King’s minority political changes 
of various kinds occurred through 
the intrigues of the Dowager Queen. 
Boldly did Lyndsay complain of the 
new rulers in their rage “lyk wit- 
less fuiles,” imprudently taking the 
prince from the school, or as he 
plainly said,— 


“We thynk them very natural fools 
That learned ouir mekle at the 
schools.” 


His occupation was gone, and, for 
the poet’s more lasting reputation, 
he retired from the court to his 
residence at Garleton. There he 
devoted his leisure to literary pur- 
suits, meditated over the scenes 
and changes he had witnessed, and 
threw his thoughts into graphic 
verse. It was not until he reached 
the ripe years of thirty-seven that 
he first ventured to publish. His 
retirement was soon broken in 
upon. 

When the young King escaped 
from Falkland Palace, and freed 
himself of the restraint imposed by 
several nobles, and became his own 
master, he conferred on Lyndsay 
the honour of knighthood, and re- 
instated him in his position at 
Court. Lyndsay now became Lyon 
King of Arms, an appointment 
which brought him into active life. 
He was the official that delivered in 
person the royal messages to for- 
eign princes ; he also accompanied 
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the ambassadors to the Continent 
to conclude treaties. At home, on 
great public occasions, it fell to him 
to superintend the pageants and 
marshal the processions, and his 
genius was peculiarly fitted to frame 
the necessary speeches and ad- 
dresses. Several of his poems or 
plays were between 1535-54, exhi- 
bited or acted in the cities of Edin- 
burgh and Perth, and the towns of 
Cupar and Linlithgow. Such exhi- 
bitions generally took place, like 
those of the ancient drama, in the 
open air, and in situations where 
the ground naturally formed an am- 
phitheatre. The ground whereon 
they were acted was popularly 
known as the “play-field.” The 
King frequently attended these exhi- 
bitions, surrounded by all classes— 
bishops and clergy, nobles and 
burgesses, yeomen and artizans; 
and it is recorded that one lasted 
“* fra nine hours before noon till six 
hours at even.” 

Lyndsay formed one of the little 
company who attended King James 
the Fifth in his last hours at Falk- 
land,—the Prince whom he had 
faithfully attended from nearly the 
day of his birth, and whose eyes 
he helped to close as his life went 
from him. How deeply pathetic and 
most touching in their plain homely 
language are the words of the old 
historian. When the last struggle 
came upon the King, “he turnit 
him upon his back, and lookit and 
beheld all his lords about him that 
were there for the time, and gave 
ane little laughter, syne kissed his 
hand, and gave it to all his lords 
round about him, and thereafter 
held up his hands to God, and 
yieldit the spirit.” Deeply charged 
with the woes and sorrows of life, 
the hollow pleasures, the sered ca- 
lamities that surrounded his throne, 
are these expressive graphic words, 
“gave ane little laughter.” The 
utter sadness and complete failure 
of his existence come back to us 
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with terrible significance when we 
are told that he turned his back to 
the lords and his face to the wall. 
This clear picture receives its finish- 
ing touch in these simple words, 
“and yieldit the spirit.” It is a 
death picture truly Shakspearian. 
Lyndsay’s subsequent life is un- 
important. He retained his office 
of Lion Herald and was employed 
again as an ambassador to foreign 
Crowns ; his duties were discharged 
with dignity and great precision. 
To literary labours he turned again 
his attention, writing in rural 
rhyme. To use his own words, he— 


“ Stood content 
With quiet life and sober rent, - 
And ta’en him in his latter age 
Unto his simple hermitage.” 


He died some time previous to 1555, 
but when or where is uncertain. 
His last resting-place, as his birth- 
place, is unknown. We are left to 
imagine his personal appearance, 
no description is anywhere given; 
but from the old wood-cut, with left 
hand forefinger pointing upwards, 
one can observe a sly, yet meditative 
expression,—the expression of an 
acute observer and a straightfor- 
ward man. It is deserving of re- 
mark, notwithstanding the interest 
he took in public affairs, the strong 
and vigorous rebukes he adminis- 
tered to the loose clergy, his keen 
wit, his bluntness of speech, and 
the liberty he used in condemn- 
ing superstition, that he seemed 
to have been allowed to live un- 
maligned, and, we must add, to 
have died unregretted. Poets then 
did not attract the same attention 
as they did at a later period. And 
it not unfrequently happens that 
there is meted out to a man great 
admiration and appreciation of his 
works after his death, although dur- 
ing his life his work may not have 
been rewarded as it deserved. 

Few finer figures, or more ster- 
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ling men, full of honest purposes 
and sound advice, are to be found 
in early Scottish history than David 
Lyndsay. It is a great estimate to 
say that in those troublous times 
his’ character is stainless, and no 
charge is made against his memory. 
His blunt honesty is pointed by the 
anecdote that he requested the 
appointment of “ master tailor” in 
presence of the Court, where- 
upon the amazed King replied he 
could neither shape nor sew. 
Quickly and with great satire Lynd- 
say rejoined, “Sir, that makes no 
matter, for you have given bishop- 
rics and benefices to many who can 
neither teach nor preach ; and why 
may not I as well be your tailor, 
though I can neither shape nor 
sew?” And his notions of a lite- 
rary character were equally straight- 
forward and poignant; he was, in 
the words of the old national poet, 
Blind Harry, “a worthy clerk, 
baith wise and right savage.” 

Professor Craik has very well 
estimated the value of his work and 
influence, when he said, “‘ Lyndsay 
survived to do perhaps as good ser- 
vice as any in the war against the 
ancient church by the tales, plays, 
and other products of his abound- 
ing satiric vein, with which he fed, 
and excited, and lashed up the 
popular contempt for the now crazy 
and tumbling fragment, once so im- 
posing and so venerating. Perhaps 
he also did no harm by thus taking 
off a little of the acrid edge of mere 
resentment and indignation with 
the infusion of a dash of merriment, 
and keeping alive a genial sense of 
the ludicrous in the midst of such 
serious work.” 

It nowhere appears that he, un- 
like many others of his time, had 
any ill feelings towards the Catholic 
Church, but rather the reverse; and 
in the speculation whether he was 
or was not actuated in taking the 
vice and abuses in that Church as 
materials to display the keen edge 
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of his wit and satire, we incline 
to think that he used ‘them very 
much for a literary purpose, as 
from his writings there is ‘great 
reason to doubt if he ever contem- 
plated the downfall of the Catholic 
Church in his native land. Of the 
positive effects of his writings there 
can be no doubt; but many wits 
satirize institutions they wish re- 
formed and not destroyed. | It is 
beyond question that his works had 
great effect on the people; he was 
the Scottish poet of his age, and of 
his country for some centuries after. 
His words fired the people with 
courage, and lifted them into power; 
for the first time the populace, in 
a measure, found they had a political 
voice. He has been with great 
truth, called the poet of the Scottish 
Reformation ; but the evils which 
he lashed to scorn, and the abuses 
which he desired remedied, were 
social and political rather than doc- 
trinal. His satires admirably cleared 
the path for more strenuous exer- 
tions by more determined men ; and 
very tritely has his earnest * Satire 
of the Three Estates” been con- 
sidered as the rough draft of a 
Scottish Reform Bill. 

Lyndsay has his best representa- 
tive in Allan Ramsay, whose popu- 
larity, now fading, never reached 
the height of the old master’s. 
Ramsay falls far short of Lyndsay, 
but he is the only modern poet that 
approaches his imagination, wit, and 
satire. It is yet within the memory 
of an old friend, who in his youth 
heard men and women constantly 
referring to the poet’s works in any 
dispute about accurate information, 
and the expression “ Ye’ll no find 
that in Davie Lyndsay,” was tanta- 
mount to the greatest incredulity. 
An old woman, long resident in the 
vicinity of Garleton, who died in 
the present century, having a very 
great knowledge of the poet, his 
works, figure, and dress, said that he 
composed his poemson the top of the 
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highest of the Garleton hills. Too 
much reliance cannot be placed on 
this traditionary story, because sim- 
ilar reports have floated down to 
us on old wiyes’ gossip concerning 
Merlin and Thomas the Rhymer; 
in those days, for some unaccount- 
able reason, a hill-top and a min- 
strel were always associated. 
Lyndsay’s poems are now, per- 
haps, chiefly valuable because of the 
lights they shed on the history of 
that time, although they are well 
worthy of being read for their in- 
trinsic merits, especially for their 
satiric wealth and broad pokes of 
striking old-fashioned humour and 
wit. We could not recommend any 
one to read the entire contents of 
the two volumes of the last edition 
of his works, so ably edited by Mr, 
David Laing—to whom Scottish 
literature is greatly indebted— 
except for their historic value. A 
lover of old poetry or old poets may 
read them all, but even he will find 
it dreary work. ‘I'here are several 
that are really worth reading; the 
remainder may be thrown aside. 
And it may be reasonably doubted 
if there can anywhere be fuund so 
true, vivid, and realistic sketches of 
the inner and social lives of the 
Scotch people as are to be met with 
in his graphic lines. They are 
crisp with the cares and anxieties 
peculiar to the time, and bristle 
with domestic, ecclesiastical, and 
legal troubles and grievances, No 
one can read them without thinking 
that he had the making of a splen- 
did historian. Several of his poems 
are histories. Others are clear, 
full-drawn pictures, painted with a 
free hand and considerable dash, 
and having the colours strangely 
mixed. Often they are racy with 
strong mirth, which laughs for a 
purpose, and beneath the mirth we 
find cold wisdom, as a firm hand 
beneath a fancy glove; and often 
they abound in the somewhat old 
and prosaic , fancies accompanied 
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with biting satire, He is a very 
good specimen of that extravagant 
license which poets were wont to 
take, and seemed to roam in fancy 
free in Heaven or Hell, with which 
places he appeared to be on visiting 
terms. Our modern poets find 
scope enough on, earth, without 
winging their fancy to such unde. 
termined regions. He had evident- 
ly the ancient classics for his 
models, and in some places it is 
plain he was trammelled by his plan 
of imitation. Not only were his 
models old, but also his imagery 
as well as his verse. He is best 
where he is most original, and in 
his own peculiar narratives and 
complaints his muse swings along 
with a delightful freshness and free- 
ness. His own native Scotch wit 
and Scotch satire is fullest and best 
in his own personal poems, When- 
ever he rides Pegasus as_ the 
scholar, with the ancients for his 
guides, his horsemanship is un- 
gainly, and it is with difficulty he 
holds his seat. Cold, formal, and 
affected are the former, while warm, 
plastic, and effective are the latter. 

The great majority of Lyndsay’s 
works do not possess any of that 
rushing, glowing warmth that cha- 
racterizes our modern poems. Like 
the poems of his time, his had a 
stately march music; the unmis- 
takable flashing fire of genius 
flickered here and there in stray 
lines. His connection with the 
Court might account for the formal, 
lifeless verses which he often 
penned; and frequently, one ob- 
serves that his appointment, with 
slow promotion and inadequate 
reward, damped his ardour and 
hampered his poetic skill. Of un- 
equal merit are many of his verses; 
full often we find a bright, merry 
line sparkling upon a dull melan- 
choly neighbour, and oczasionally 
we meet a smiling rcse-bush in the 
solitariness of a large forest of rus- 
tling fir-trees. 
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A strong common sense, and 
direct open bluntness of expres- 
sion mark his works, as also rude 
strength and simplicity of language. 
A courtly air overhangs them, but 
the air of a rough Court. His 
verses occasionally run on in a 
ready, business-like manner. His 
imagery and references in his per- 
sonal poems, such as ‘‘Complaynts,”’ 
* Supplicatioun,” “ Dialog,” are all 
homely and forcible. Herein he re- 
sembles his English compeers. Plain 
Saxon words give his poems the 
national grip, exact and firm. Oc- 
casionally rough and vigorous, yet 
common sense, either in its own 
form or in the guise of humorous 
similes, keeps prominent in his 
pages. He was neither so great a 
poet nor so enthusiastic a scholar 
as to write for the mere pleasure of 
writing, but a purpose, a meaning, 
crops up continually; nor was he 
ashamed to own that his purpose 
was sometimes a mercenary one. 
He used the poetic license frequent- 
ly in rating his King and master 
with sound advice. 

His “ Pleasant (!) Satyre of the 
Thrie Estaitis in commendatioun 
of Vertew and Vituperatioun of 
Vyce,” exhibits his dramatic powers. 
This satire of a rude age surpasses 
any of those of our early Scotch 
poets, while it also gains for him a 
leading position as a humourist and 
satirist. His impersonations of the 
abstract Virtues and Vices are de- 
cidedly fresh and vigorous, while 
the absence of real dramatic action 
and skill is plainly discernible. 
The materials, raw and excellent, 
with which he works would have 
been used to far greater advantage 
in the hands of one of the early 
English dramatists. The satire is 
entirely destitute of the elements of 
action and unity, but proceeds in a 
manner at once pleasant because of 
its newness, and unsatisfactory be- 
cause of its confusion and disorder. 
It was frequently acted, and we be- 
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lieve to some purpose. Had Lynd- 
say written nothing else, it alone 
would have procured for him @# 
name as a keen satirist and humour- 
ist. ‘The old Doric harmonizes: 
well with his old grim humour, 
which in his extreme wealth of wit 
often descends to vulgarity. His 
laugh and his barbs of satire are 
turned against existing authority. 
Around the priests especially he 
flings his wild satiric laughter. Its 
poignancy was exceedingly bitter— 
grim in its sardonic language. The 
outward good humour with whiclr 
he assailed the manifold abuses of 
the Catholic religion must have 
made the satire more unpleasant to 
the heads of the Church; and a 
most powerful edge and strength 
was added when it was represented 
to the people. In terms of great 
wrath he lashed to scorn the griev- 
ances of tithes, the abuses of the 
age. His pictures seem to have 
been drawn from personal know- 
ledge; and for a correct represen- 
tation of the time he spares not 
one’s fine feelings, nor does he 
paint at the expense of truth. His 
plain lines depict the lives of the 


people. Thus the pauper’s com- 

plaint :— 

“My father was an auld man, and ar 
hoir (gray), 

And was of age fourscore of years and 
more ; 

And Mald, my mother, was fourscore 
and fifteen, 

And with my labour I did them both 
sustain. 

We had a mare that carried salt and 
coal, 


And every other year, she brought us 
home a foal. 

We had three kye, that were baith fat 
and fair, 

None tidier into the toun of Ayr. 

My father was so weak of blood and 


bone 
That he died, wherefur my mother 
made great maine. 


“Then she died, witin one day or two” 
And there began my poverty and woe.’ 
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Our good grey mare was eating on the 
field, 

And our landlord took her for his 
hyreild,* 

The vicar took the best cow by the 
head, 

Tncontinent, when my father was dead. 

And when the vicar heard tell how that 
my mother 

‘Was dead, from hand, he took to him 
another ; 

Then Meg, my wife, did mourne both 
even and morrow, 

Till at the last she died for very sor- 
row; 

And when the vicar heard tell my wife 
was dead, 

The third cow he cleikit by the head. 

Their uppermost clothes, that were of 
rapploch grey, 

The vicar gart his clerk bear them 
away. 

When all was gone, I might make no 
complaint, 

Sut with my bairns past for to beg my 
meat. 

DiticEnce. 


How did the parson? was he not thy 
good friend ? 
Pauper. 


The devil stick him! he curst me for 
my teind.” 


Well he interpreted the griev- 
ances of the common people in his 
barbed lines of satire. A most 
excellent medium he caught, not 
pressing his advantage so strong 
against the nobles or priests as to 
enrage them, nor putting the claims 
of the people too high that their 
claims might be prejudiced, but 
rather allowing their grievances to 
be deduced by the reader from his 
pictures. Often he relieves the 
cold and harsh realities by touches 
of humour. Thus for instance :— 


“‘ Marie! Ilent my neighbour my mare 
to fetch home coals, 

And he her drowned into the quarry 
holes ; 
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And I ran to the Consistorie for to 
plenzie (complain), 

And there I happened among a greedy 
meinze (company) ; 

They gave me first one thing they call 
Citendum, 

Within eight days I got but Lybellan- 
dum, 

Within one month I got ad Opponen- 
dum, 

In half ane year I got Interloquendum ; 

And then I got, how call ye it? ad 
Replicandum. 

But, I got never one word yet under- 
stand him; 

And then, they made me cast out many 
plackis,+ 

And made me pay for four and twenty 
actis ; 

But, or they came half-way to Conelu- 
dendum, 

The fiend any plack was left for to de- 
fend him. 

Thus they postponed me two years, 
with their traine (quibbles), 

Then, Hodie ad octo, told me come 
again. 

And then their ruiks they croaked 
wonder fast, 

For sentence silver, they cryed at the 
last. 

Of Pronunciandum, they made me 
wonder faine ; 

But I got never my gude gray meir 
againe.” 


Still more disastrous was the expe- 
rience of “ Temporalitie.” 


“T wist ane man, in pursuing ane cow, 
Or he had done, he spendit half ane 
bow ” (fold of cattle). 


Beneath his many elegant fic- 
tions, artful metaphors, mythologi- 
cal retrospections, and picturesque 
recitals we often meet with images 
and lines full of the deepest ear- 
nestness. The more manly and 
sober feelings of the poet broke 
forth in many of his light and fro- 
licsome verses. His earnestness 
was generally observable in his 





addresses to the King, and in the 


* A fine extorted by a superior on the death of his tenant. 
+ A Scots coin equal to the third of an English penny. 
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many references to the King of 
Terrors. Few men laughed so 
heartily or jested so wittily as he 
did, but few men’s earnestness is so 
genuine and so touching as his. 
A jester’s serious remarks are 
always deeply pathetic. Around 
his genius keeps earnestness its 


court with a numerous retinue of 


sad fancies, which quickly drown 
the laughter evoked by his loud and 
riotous jests. He recognized an 
object grander than that of being 
the means of innocent recreation to 
the Prince; he presented to him 
many phases of life and thought 
that tended to improve and strength- 
en the character of the Prince, and 
thereby influence the character and 
lives of the Court and people. The 
beautiful line— 


“For princes’ days endure but as ane 
dream.” 


floats down to us over waves and 
waves of poor verses and as poor 
thoughts. Right nobly he points 
out the higher life, and reminds 
him,— 


* And finally remember thou maun die, 
And suddenly pass off this mortal sea ;” 


tritely but beautifully expressing 
the last event of all in the old 
Doric,— 


“ But all maun thole of bitter death 
the showers.” 


Of the literature of that time, his 
deserves most honourable mention 
for the earnest manner in which he 
frequently addressed his king. His 
solemn and _ sensible remarks 
slipped from him naturally, with- 
out the slightest affectation; and 
although they proved of little avail, 
we cannot withhold our admiration 
for those words of manly counsel 
which he occasionally wrote, and 
those earnest, solemn figures and 
similes which his fancy sometimes 
scattered among the Court. It isa 
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touching and exceedingly interest- 
ing picture in our literature, that of 
the King’s jester castigating with 
biting words of satire the evil ad- 
visers of the Court, their “ pleasant 
vices,” and presenting solemn 
thoughts to his Scottish King, 
underneath which we observe duti- 
ful remonstrance in vain checking 
the rushing, impetuous youthful 
blood. ‘*Never had king,” says 
Professor Morley, “a poet friend 
who preached to him more inde- 
fatigably.” 

Lyndsay was a splendid story- 
teller, and fond of all manner of old 
romances. A great admirer of 
whatever he could find in the form 
of the romance of chivalry, he has 
given us in his poem “Squire Mel- 
drum” one of the most spirited 
tales in Scottish literature. Well 
sustained from its opening lines to 
its close, the poet fairly carries the 
modern reader along with him. 
The clang of arms, the gorgeous 
beauty and battle cries of tourna- 
ments, the escapades with bow and 
spear, are all alternately described 
in poetic manner, as also are lovers’ 
meetings and lovers themselves. 
The descriptions for their word- 
painting, and the passion for its 
force, are such as are written by a 
poet who delineated what he had 
actually seen and felt with his own 
heart. A nimble, racy fancy is 
observable beneath his somewhat 
plain, sententious style. It is 
fashionable for some of our poets 
to versify the scenes of those by- 
gone days, and even more fashion- 
able for our novelists to adopt those 
times and customs for the theme of 
their crude imaginings, but in no 
way can we better test their success 
or exhibit their failure than by con- 
trasting them with any old writer 
such as Lyndsay. We feel his 
short, beautiful lines, his racy yet 
matter-of-fact delineations of old 
customs, his graphic, pointed de- 
scriptions of the battles on land or 
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sea, with armies or individuals, are 
all as real, true, vivid as an old 
shield, a worn targe, or a chipped 
pike are real remnants of that time. 
No modern poet’s highly artistic 
production having those times and 
manners described, however poeti- 
cally, can make up for the absence 
of utter reality and downright truth- 
fulness. Although Lyndsay’s poems 
do not reach the very height of poetic 
imagination and beauty, we claim 
for him—what every reader will 
allow—a considerable power of 
versification, a considerable gift of 
imagination, and even depth of fine 
feeling. His imagination is of the 
greatest, and is exceedingly fin- 
ished. Like the old Scottish poets, 
his use of similes was very small, 
and the colourings he gave his pic- 
tures depended almost if not en- 
tirely upon the manner in which 
he presented them. No brilliant, 
gaudy colours did he use, nor any 
artifices; he trusted entirely to 
homely lights, and eschewed every 
one not pertinent to the close con- 
secutiveness of his tale. Take this 
picture as an illustration :— 


“Tn till his heart there grew sic ire 
That all his body burnt in fire ; 

And swore it should be full dear sold 
If he might find him in that hold. 
He and his men did them address 
Right hastily in their harness ; 

Some with bow and some with spear, 
And he like Mars, the God of weir, 
Come to the Lady and took his lief; 
And she gave him her right hand glove, 
The which he on his helmet bore, 
And said, Madam, I you assure, 
That worthy Lancelot du Laik 

Did never more for his ladies sake, 
Nor I shall do, or ellis dee, 

Without that ye revenged be. 

‘Then in her arms she him braist 
And he his leave did take in haste.” 


The tale breathes the high valour 
of romance, and is told in most 
spirited, inspiring verse. We are 
uncertain which the most to com- 
mend, the rushing, vigorous, mar- 
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tial story, or the artistic beauty of 
its verse and narrative. The best 
known of all his works yet, it un- 
doubtedly is his masterpiece, and 
will favourably compare with the 
writings of some of our old English 
masters. If the success of a poem 
is to be judged from the complete- 
ness which it presents of the poet's 
aim, assuredly “ Squire Meldrum ” 
will stand the test, for herein is its 
greatest excellence. It is a com- 
plete portrait, which catches the 
reader's mind, of whom he wrote— 


“ None durst come near him hand for 
hand, 
Within the boundis of his brand,” 


and that he was as able 
“ As ony knicht of the Round Tabill.” 


His ‘* Dream,’’ which was his first 
essay, flows on lightly, redolent 
with the fragrancies of nature. His 
youth-hood was nearly overblown, 
and nearly every page bears evi- 
dence, from the profuse glorification 
of visionary worlds and spheres, that 
it was a youtliful poem. His descrip- 
tive and satiric powers are here 
discernible, though immature and 
lacking robust strength ; his imagi- 
nation being strong and wild; his 
fancy as full of freaks as a girl agi- 
tated by the delights of her first love. 
‘The opening verses addressed to the 
King, touching in their matter-of- 
fact simplicity and strong manliness, 
are perhaps the happiest, and even 
the most poetic. 

A biographer experiences a great 
disadvantage in the want of a man’s 
letters. Private letters connect 
most closely together the man and 
the reader; they take the place of 
his conversation. And no letters of 
Lyndsay’s being preserved, the man 
for a great part has slipped from 
out our knowledge. He stands 
more as a slim figure in a dim out- 
line than a substantial, easily com- 
prehended personage. And here 
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he is not unlike his old family house, 
the castellated manor-house of 
Garleton, mere ruins of its olden 
entirety,—the court now used as 
patches of garden ground for farm 
servants, the crumbling walls now 
useful in protecting the cottages 
from the sharp east wind; moss- 
grown window sills and ruinous 
walls only remaining as evidence 
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of its bygone baronial pretensions, 
But although with the coming years 
these ruins must sooner or later be 
levelled with the earth and their 
existence be speedily forgotten, the 
life and poems of Sir David Lyndsay 
will be appreciated whenever they 
are read, and his name ever held in 
affectionate remembrance. 


HAMLET. 


Mvcu has been written both in 
Germany and England on this meta- 
phy sical tragedy, critics being as 
yet unable to exhaust a subject 
which, for beauties of thought, ex- 
pression, and feeling, seems like 
some rich mine, ever ready to pro- 
vide more valuable material for the 
imagination. The crowds that flock 
to see the play of Hamlet when the 
part is undertaken by some actor 
worthy to attempt it, prove that, 
notwithstanding much that has been 
done to vitiate ‘the modern taste by 
providing it with an exaggerated ex- 
cess of mental excitement, the love 
for to kalon must ever remain in- 
grained in the heart of man. But 
it is not our intention to do more 
here than to ask our readers to re- 
vise with us some parts of this play, 
and to endeavour to show what the 
result of a careful study may bring 
forth, finding in the words of the 
poet himself many solutions of 
otherwise difficult problems. To 
do this we will begin by an allusion 
to what may appear to many to be 
but trivial. 


In the fourth scene of the third 
act, when Hamlet has described 
with fiery energy “the counterfeit 
presentment of two brothers,” the 
public has been. ever led to expect 
the Ghost to appear armed cap-t- 
pie; if we, however, turn to the 
edition of 1603 we find given, as a 
stage direction, “ the Ghost enters in 
the apparel worn by him when at 
home ;” that is, the usual costume 
we should expect a monarch to wear 
in his palace, as distinct from the 
armour he might be supposed to 
don when about to marshal his 
troops. Though this may appear 
unimportant, yet, when we consider 
the circumstances, as a dramatic 
conception it is perfect. He ap- 
pears once more to his son, pale, 
and with all the evidences of death, 
showing the traces of the suffering, 
mental, moral, and physical, which 
he is not permitted to disclose ; but 
yet he appears in the garb in which 
many a time he has been seen— 
a garb familiar to the room—and 
his appearance is the more terri- 
ble because it comes home with 
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greater force to the horror-stricken 
Hamlet. It is quite natural to ex- 
pect him to pace up and down 
the battlements “armed at point,” 
giving us the idea that, though 
dead, he yet watches over all that is 
dear to him; the place, with its 
surroundings, its sentries, and tur- 
rets, forms a suitable background to 
this martial figure which appears, 
“and with solemn march goes slow 
and stately ” before the eyes of the 
terrified officers on duty. 

But in the apartment in which 
the Queen has chosen to meet her 
son—an apartment endeared to all 
three by memories of past joys— 
the armour has no longer the terrors, 
no longer the same import or mean- 
ing ; rather do we prefer to see the 
King entering, as Hamlet had seen 
him many a time, in a dress more 
fitting the occasion. But yet, as 
Goethe expresses it, how much more 
dread, familiar, terrible, does he ap- 
pear (hiemlicher, hiuslicher, furcht- 
barer) as he paces up and down, un- 
armed, and having the same aspect 
that he was wont to have when 
entering his Queen’s chamber, testi- 
fying in the most pitiable manner to 
treachery practised upon him ; for, 
indeed, that dress was the same he 
had worn when, as he himself 
describes the deed,— 


** Sleeping within mine orchard, 
My custom always in the afternoon, 
Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 
With juice of cursed hebenon in a 
vial, 
And in the porches of mine ear did 
pour 
The leperous distilment ;” 


—the dress in which, perhaps, he 
was found dead, and which there- 
fore would aid in bringing back 
to Hamlet’s recollection, with re- 
doubled force, the terrible moments 
of anguish undergone. 

Another idea can but strike an 
attentive reader—an idea which 
conveys the impression that the 
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mind of the author was thoroughly 
imbued with the power of the mys- 
terious “fell sergeant,” Death. If 
we but run over the names of the 
personages brought before us we 
no longer wonder at the word 
“ havock” as used by Fontinbras. 
The Ghost has related to us the 
melancholy events of his own death ; 
majesty having to succumb before 
the higher power. Polonius, the 
aged man, is arrested in his attempt 
at carrying out the rather mean 
part of eavesdropper by a violent 
and sudden end. Ophelia, the young 
and beautiful maiden, loses her 
mind and dies. Laertes, in the full 
flush and vigour of his youth, meets 
his death at the hands of one whom 
he intended to slay, and who him- 
self, yet young, is arrested in his 
career ere he can disclose the mo- 
tives of his actions. Claudius, the 
King and murderer, dies, having 
yet another crime on his conscience, 
the poisoning of his Queen. The 
ambassador comes from England to 
announce at this moment “that 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are 
dead.” We are yet carried on 
further in our ideas of the terrors 
that follow, in their mental and 
moral aspect, by the Ghost, who 
tells us— 


“T could a tale unfold, whose lightest 
word 

Would harrow up thy soul; freeze thy 
young blood, 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start 
from their spheres ; 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand on 
end, 

Like quills upon the fretful porpen- 
tine, 

But this eternal blazon must not be 

To ears of flesh and blood.” 


The jesting of the grave-digger at 
his work, and the remarks made by 
Hamlet when holding in his hand 
the skull of the jester, Yorick, 
have a more terrible significance 
than strikes the casual reader :— 
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“Here hung those lips that I have 
kissed I know not how oft. Where be 
your gibes now? your gambols? your 
songs? your flashes of merriment, that 
were wont to set the table on a roar? 
Not one now, to mock your own grin- 
ning? quite chapfallen? Now get you 
to my lady's chamber, and tell her, let 
her paint an inch thick, to this favour 
she must come; make her laugh at 
that.” 


In these words we have pictured 
before us the natural consequences 
of death. Holding that skull, with 
its lower jaw dropping in a 
hideous grin, Hamlet recalls the 
same action made by Yorick when, 
as “a fellow of infinite jest, of 
most excellent fancy,” he “set 
the table on a roar.” And if we 
would yet carry on, though, per- 
haps, by mere creation of the brain, 
we have a terrible motif in the 
struggle within the grave. The 
maiden laid within the ground, now 
freed from all her cares, lies in 


quiet repose—a rest which cannot 
be broken—and above her wrestle, 
in furious rage, two men who loved 


her as brother and lover. Shak- 
speare was ever grand; his mind, 
ever fertile in resources, pictured 
grand scenes and grand effects ; but, 
perhaps, none grander than his 
terrible imagery of death, with its 
torments, its pains, decay, and yet 
its quiet when all around struggle, 
mourn, and weep; the eyes now 
shut open no longer; the heart 
beats not for love, nor aches through 
sorrow. 

Critics, in their endeavours to 
elucidate the motives which com- 
pelled Hamlet to adopt the course 
which he pursued, as well as to find 
some interpretation for the entire 
play as represented, have often so 
explained away the difficulties, that 
the puzzled reader comes to the con- 
clusion that Shakspeare must be 
wrong, and the critic right; and 
that, in fact, Shakspeare never 
meant what he said, and, if he did, 
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ought to feel very much obliged at 
the learning he has called out, and 
the grand “ twaddle” with which 
many have wasted their foolscap. 
Westminster Abbey will survive for 
generations; of the guides who 
have taken visitors round many are 
dead, and all are forgotten. The 
writer, therefore, does not claim 
here to do more than tu ask those 
who love the great poet for what he 
has bequeathed to accompany him 
once more in a study of the chia- 
racter of Hamlet. 

“Shakspeare wished to depict 
the influence of an important deed 
to be performed by a mind not 
sufficiently powerful (Shakspeare 
habe schildern wollen: eine grosse 
That auf eine Seele gelegt, die der 
That nicht gewachsen ist) ;” thus 
Goetheexpresses himself in“ Wilhem 
Meister.” “The impossible is re- 
quired from him—not what is im- 
possible in itself, but that which is 
impossible to him.” His nature 
does not possess the strength which 
makes heroes, but breaks down 
under a burden too heavy for his 
highly sensitive nature. 

Schlegel, on the other hand, sees 
in him a type of moral weakness 
(Die Schwiiche seines Willens sei 
offenbar). Hamlet has a natural 
inclination for crooked ways (er 
hat einen naturlichen Hang dazu, 
krumme Wege zu gehn), and in his 
repeated soliloquies sees but a cloak 
for concealing bis natural weakness 
of character; he passes from ex- 
pressions of the most deep religious 
belief to grumblings of the most 
atheistic character; be believes in 
the ghost of his father when he 
sees it, and it becomes to him a de- 
ception the moment it has faded 
away ; and Schlegel adds the rather 
severe criticism that the poet has 
completely lost himself in the laby- 
rinths of thought, labyrinths which 
have neither end nor beginning. 
(Der Dichter verliert sich ‘mit ihm 
in den Irrgingen des Gedankens 
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worin man weder Ende noch 
Anfang findet.) 

The ideas of Gervinus have been 
lately reproduced in a translation, 
to which we would refer those 
of our readers interested in this 
subject, faking, however, the liberty 
of stating that, in spite of his great 
reputation, we can only consider 
Gervinus in the light of a “ guide,” 
and not infallible; the political 
theory which he considers foremost 
being a thoroughly German idea. 

According to Kreissig, Hamlet 
lacks will and strength to deter- 
mine, though he has courage and 
insight. Instead of his sword he 
draws out his tables ; instead of eall- 
ing out “ Death to the murderer!” 
he writes down “ Remember me ; ” 
and, in fact, we can distinctly affirm 
from Herr Kreissig’s criticism that 
he would never have written such a 
play. The Ghost would have been 
immediately avenged without ex- 
pressions of thought or sentiment, 
and the murder of Claudius would 
have compensated Hamlet for the 
death of his father and the tempo- 
rary inconvenience of having been 
deprived for four months of the 
throne. It is evidently not consi- 
dered worth while by this critic to 
remember that this would have been 
looked upon as a mere act of jealous 
revenge, and that the morale of 
the play, which constitutes its strong 

oint, the building up of the evi- 

ence of Claudius’ guilt, which 
shines out clearly to all the specta- 
tors at his death, would thus have 
been lost. 

What is the task imposed on 
Hamlet? First, to avenge the 
“foul and most unnatural murder” 
of his father; and, secondly, to 
punish Claudius for an adulterous 
connection with the Queen previous 
to the murder. If we look closely 
into this disagreeable subject, we 
will find that the Ghost has always 
present before him the “injury 
done to his honour during bis life- 


time, and that even after death the 
sense of this injury is ever promi- 
nent. As proofs, we may adduce,— 


“Ay, that incestuous, that adulterate 
beast, 

With witchcraft of his wit, with traitor- 
ous gifts, 

(O wicked wit, and gifts, that have the 
power 

So to seduce!) won to his shameful lust 

The will of my most seeming virtuous 
queen.” 


And again, lower down in the same 
speech :— 


“But virtue, as it never will be mov'd, 

Though lewdness court it in the shape 
of heaven ; 

So lust, though to a radiant angel 
link’d, 

Will sate itself in a celestial bed, 

And prey on garbage.” 


And the last lines of his address to 
Hamlet testify to the existence of 
his love for the Queen being yet 
foremost in his heart :— 


“Tf thou hast nature in thee, bear it 
not; 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 

A couch for luxury and damned incest, 

But howsoever thou pursu’st this act, 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul 
contrive 

Against thy mother aught; leave her 
to heaven, 

And to those thorns that in her bosom 
lodge, 

To prick and sting her.” 


From the short notices given us 
of the Queen, we can but come to 
the conclusion that hers was a mere 
sensuous, weak character, wanting 
but the outward expressions of love 
with which to satisfy her lust. 
Hamlet speaks thus :— 


“Must I remember? why, she would 
hang on him 

As if increase of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on: And yet within a 
month 

Let me not think on’t; Frailty, thy 
name is woman!— 
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A little month; or ere those shoes were 


old 

With which she follow’'d my poor 
father’s body, 

Like Niobe, all tears;—why she, even 
she,— 

(O God! a beast, that wants discourse 
of reason 

Would have mourn’d longer,) married 
with my uncle, 

My father’s brother ; but no more like 
my father, 

Than I to Hercules.” 


This soliloquy, which seems to be 
a foreshadowing of a thought to be 
confirmed later by the Ghost, we 
may consider as being a prepara- 
tion for what is to be disclosed. 
The mind of Hamlet is filled with 
a presentiment; his father’s spirit 
hovers round him; the marriage 
which is now to him “incestuous” 
he has yet to learn has been pre- 
ceeded by the greater crimes of 
adultery and murder. Thus, being 
in this mood, “ger corde ingenti- 
bus curis,” he prepares himself un- 
wittingly for the meeting which is 
soon to follow. There is a feeling 
of unknown danger surrounding 
Hamlet, whose thoughts recur to 
the subject of suicide— 


“Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 
His canon ‘gainst self-slaughter,” 


expresses a deep misery—a mental 
suffering which it is hard to over- 
come; it is not the death of his 
father, nor his own exclusion from 
the throne, but the incestuous 
marriage of his mother, which has 
east the deep gloom over his mind ; 
and he already becomes conscious 
that something will be required of 
him ; his“ prophetic soul ” acknow- 
ledges that there hovers around 
him a spirit. Shakspeare, in pre- 
paring thus his own sketch of the 
character, gives us a clue of what 
he intended to bring before his 
audience, the moral lesson to be 
learnt — the struggling of good 
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against evil. It is not madness, 
nor weakness, but a strong sense 
of conscience and duty, which 
guides Hamlet on through the play. 
He knows his own mental power, 
for, instead of flying to his sword 
for revenge, he considers, with an 
almost unnatural though judicial 
calmness, how far he can trust that 
spirit which has appeared; and, re- 

udiating all charges of cowardice, 

e calls to action his mental powers 
in the short sentence, “ About, my 
brain!’’ He will not use violence 
till he is satisfied; and, remember- 
ing the effects which have occurred 
through the skilful representation 
of a play, determines to make the 
King prove his own guilt by his own 
actions :— 


“ ... The play’s the thing 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the 


king.” 


The feigned madness has been 
considered by some to have turned 
into a mopomania, produced by in- 
tense mental suffering; and, if we 
look into the almost frivolous ex- 

ressions applied to the Ghost by 
Tamlet—to the Ghost of what he 
now knows to be his own father— 
we must see here another intended 
aid. Calling on Horatio and Mar- 
cellus to swear, he hears from what- 
ever place he moves the voice issuing 
in solemn warning from the ground 
beneath, calling on them also to 
“ Swear.” At first he starts and 
jests in a hysterical manner, devoid 
of sense or feeling; his nerves, 
braced up for the previous en- 
counter, are now so unstrung that 
he is not himself. ‘ True-penny ” 
and “ Old Mole” are applied as epi- 
thets to one whom he has just sworn 
to revenge; butat the last it suddenly 
comes over him that now he is no 
longer his own master, but is a tool 
for revenge, and he breaks down 
suddenly; and, with a _pitying 
sorrow, accompanied, perhaps, with 
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some sense of fear, we hear the 
words, “ Rest, rest, perturbed spi- 
rit!”—the spirit which is now 
round him, hovering about him, and 
in — hands he now feels himself 
to be :— 


“The time is out of joint ;—O cursed 
spite ! 
That ever I was born to set it right!” 


To him the man of literary at- 
tainments, whose mind, perhaps, 
more thirsted for the quiet excite- 
ment of struggling with other 
minds, this enforced action appears 
to be too much; and yet he must 
about with it—he has sworn, and 
will carry it through. There is also 
a deep religious feeling running all 
through the character, not unmixed 
with the taint of the superstitions 
rife in Skakspeare’s age, though— 


‘“‘ And for my own poor part, 
Look you, I'll go pray,” 


shows the strong force of the habit 
of his mind. 

The conduct of Ophelia towards 
Hamlet is in some degree inex- 
plicable. Much has been written 
about Ophelia, and much maudlin 
sentiment wasted over her character. 
During the last season many who 
had an opportunity of watching Mr. 
Irving’s interpretation of Hamlet 
must have been struck with the 
utter “ vapidness”’ and utter want 
of force, mental or moral, in the 
réle played by Miss Bateman, who, 
however, could not be considered in 
any way equal to the part. English 
writers, artists, and poets have been 
so carried away by their own ideal 
as not to have perhaps studied 
Shakspeare’s original with the ac- 
curacy of Goethe, who, full of 
romantic, poetical, and chivalrous, 
though perhaps selfish, love for 
women, has examined the part ot 
Ophelia with an acumen worthy of 
his great mind, though thoroughly 
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contrary to the preconceived Eng- 
lish notions. But, happily for ana- 
lytical criticism, he has the “ courage 
of his opinions,” and expresses his 
own feelings and views. Ophelia is 
to him a character finished in a few 
strokes by the master’s pencil. She 
is a being ripe and full of sweet 
“sensitivity” (Sinnlichkeit) — a 
word which may be taken in both its 
physical and mental aspect. She 
so exhibits her love for the Prince 
that both her brother and father 
warn her against being considered 
immodest. Laertes says,— 


“Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear 
sister ; 

And keep within the rear of your af- 
fection, 

Out of the shot and danger of desire. 

The chariest maid is prodigal enough 

If she unmask her beauty to the 
moon.” 


And Polonius, after a characteristic 
speech,— 


‘“ From this time, 
Be somewhat scanter of your maiden 
presence, 
Set your entreatments at a higher rate, 
Than a command to parley.” 


Goethe adds, with poetic license, 
in allusion to the songs sung by her 
before the King and Queen, “ Wie 
oft mag sie versucht haben, gleich 
einer unvorsichtigen Warterin, ihre 
Sinnlichkeit zur Ruhe zu singen 
mit Liedchen die sie nur mebr wach 
halten musste.” Anxiously yet 
passionately waiting for the love 
which is not returned, she sings to 
herself songs which must have 
driven away sleep ; at last, when the 
mind no longer controls the tongue, 
in the full “innocence of insanity ” 
(Unschuld des Wabnsinns), when 
nature will assert itself, she bursts 
forth in words full of a meaning 
which she has long suppressed, or, 
as the German poet expresses, 
revels in the echo of her loved 
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though lewd songs (und in der 
Unschuld des Wabnsinns ergotzt sie 
sich vor Konig und Kémigin an 
dem Nachklange ibrer geliebten 
losen Lieder). The above are 
naturally to be taken but as bases 
on the which we may found our 
own constructions, and among the 
most important aids given to us of 
her character, we have the deception 
wilfully practised by her on the 
Prince,. whom . she loves, who 
had loved her, Hamlet, when see- 
ing her holding her book of prayers 
in ber hand, sighs forth,— 


“Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remember'd ;” 


a sigh which comes like a soft 
zephyr after the outburst of passion 
contained in the soliloquy which 
precedes it; for a brief space the old 
influence comes over him, and be- 
lieving her to be in the moments of 
prayer, it is himself that he exa- 
mines. “Get thee to a nunnery,” 
because I am so sinful as to be 
utterly unworthy of thy love; I am 
a sinful man, and would thus have 
thee protected from all the wiles of 
this world ; dedicate thyself entirely 
to God, to whom thou hast been 
praying. But, saying so, he looks 
round; fora moment he sees the 
face of the aged Polonius peering 
from behind the arras, and the full 
reaction comes upon him. Ophelia, 
whom he loved as his father loved his 
mother, would betray him ; his mad 
wrath bursts forth against her who 
would delude him with the semblance 
of prayer. That Hamlet is deeply 
affected by her supposed treachery 
is evident in the way he treats her 
at the play. He throws himself at 
her feet, calls her “metal more 
attractive,” and jokes in a manner 
devoid of courtesy, wit, or feeling. 
Much as Hamlet loves Ophelia, it 
is evident that he does not consider 
her mental calibre to be such as to 
permit him to confide to her the 
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terrible secret he now knows, 
Horatio, a man of no particular 
force but that of blunt honesty, 
seems gradually to take the place of 
Ophelia in the heart of Hamlet, 
This suspicicn of her whom he loves 
is not curious when we consider as 
outsiders the position and character. 
of Polonius, who seems to be so 
rooted to the Court, remaining cour- 
tier under either king; he is the 
first to call for lights, and hasten 
after Claudius. The songs to which 
we have alluded are also evidences 
to us that Shakspeare did not intend 
Ophelia to create more than a 
secondary—rather sentimental—in- 
terest. Ifthe innocence of madness 
proves the natural bent of the mind, 
Ophelia certainly cannot be other- 
wise considered than as the maiden 
counterpart of the Queen. She 
rushes off with the Court, King, and 
Queen, leaving Hamlet alone with 
Horatio, though she must have felt 
by his manner that the excitement 
was not natural. We cannot believe 
that the great mind and heart of 
Shakspeare knew not the intense 
joys of real love, and we cannot 
believe that Ophelia could ever be 
intended as a representative of his 
ideal of woman. At her death 
Hamlet forgets all but his passion 
for her,— 


“ What is he, whose grief 

Bears such an emphasis ? whose phrase 
of sorrow 

Conjuresthe wand ring stars, and makes 
them stand 

Like wonder-wounded hearers? 
is I 


Hamlet the Dane.” 


This 


Furious does he burst forth with a 
declaration of his love ; but, furious 
as it is, we cannot look upon it in 
more than the light of fury, passion 
ungratified :-— 


“ Forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of 
love, 
Make up my sum.” 
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That he loved her is as evident as 
that her character was totally infe- 
rior to his, and that her mind was 
of the commonest type of medio- 
crity. Perhaps, in thus speaking of 
one whom it has been the habit to 
quote as among the fairest charac- 
ters of Shakspeare’s creation, we 
may hurt the sentimentality with 
which Ophelia has ever been clothed ; 
but, leaving aside such a question, 
we cannot but feel how impossible 
it is to view Hamlet and Ophelia as 
beings equal in intellect or charac- 
ter. Brought up at Court, with 
such a father as Polonius, whose 
highest aim is to remain a model 
courtier, we trace in the sentiment 
which induced Ophelia to acquiesce 
in her father’s commands the force 
of early associations, that court in- 
trigue which looks no farther than 
personal ambition. The character 
of Polonius has but one redeeming 
point,—in spite of the shrewd re- 
marks he is ever ready to make, we 
cannot admire him, the redeeming 
point being his affection for his 
children, an affection fully recipro- 
cated, and forming one of the many 
hinges on which turns this wonder- 
ful play. In all that is said or done 
by Polonius there appears to be an 
utter want of reality, though in 
many cases apparent wisdom and 
full knowledge of the world. He 
appears “never to say a foolish 
thing, yet never to do a wise one,” 
except in so far as regards his own 
personal welfare. 

Hazlitt, in his remarks on this 
character, looks upon Polonius “ as 
a perfect character of its kind; nor 
is there any foundation for the ob- 
jections which have been made to 
the consistency of this part. It is 
said that he acts very foolishly aud 
talks very sensibly. There is no 
inconsistency in that. Again, that 
he talks very wisely at one time 
and very foolishly at another; that 
his advice to Laertes is very sensi- 
ble and his advice to the King and 
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Queen on the subject of Hamlet's 
madness very ridiculous. But he 
gives the one as a father, and is sin- 
cere in it; he gives the other as a 
mere courtier, a busy-body, and is 
accordingly officious, garrulous, and 
impertinent. In short, Shakspeare 
has been accused of inconsistency 
in this and other characters, only 
because he has kept up the distinc- 
tion which thera is in nature be- 
tween the understanding and moral 
habits of men, between the absurd- 
ity of their ideas and the absurdity 
of their motives. Polonius is nota 
fool, but he makes himself appear 
one. His follies, whether in his 
actions or speeches, come under the 
head of impropriety of intention.” 

Maginn, speaking of this samecha- 
racter, remarks: ‘“ The ten precepts 
of Lord Burleigh, addressed to his 
son Robert, on which it is generally 
supposed the apophthegms of Polo- 
nius are based, are perhaps equal 
in shrewdness, but they want the 
pithiness and condensation of verse. 
His Lordship’s ninth prece pt is this: 
‘Trust not any man with thy life, 
credit, or estate ; fur it is mere folly 
for a man to enthral himself to a 
friend as though, occasion being 
offered, he should not care to become 
thine enemy.’ It is good advice, 
but how much better done by Polo- 
nius,— 


“« This above all,—To thins own self be 
true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the 
day. 


Thou canst not then be false to any 


man 


Dr. Johnson, akeencriticand natu- 
rally selfish man, has a good word 
for one whom he might in a certain 
measure consider as a prototype :— 
* Polonius is a man bred in courts ; 
exercised in business; stored with 
observation ; confident in his know- 
ledge; proud of his eloquence, and 
declining into dotage. . . . The idea 
of dotage encroaching upon wisdom 
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will solve all the phenomena of the 
character of Polonius.” 

These three criticisms, excellent 
in their subtlety of condensation, 
point, however, to the selfish- 
ness of Polonius’ character, who 
must be considered in the light of 
a supple-kneed courtier, ever ready 
to hide behind the arras, which fin- 
ally becomes the scene of his death. 
Shakspeare, great in epitaphs, places 
the following sentences in the 
mouth of Hamlet:— 


“Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, 
farewell ! 

I took thee for thy better; take thy 
fortune : 

Thou find’st, to be too busy is some 
danger.” 


And again :— 


“Indeed, this counsellor 
Is now most still, most secret, and most 


grave, 
Who was in life a foolish prating 
knave.” 


Such the father, and such the son 
Laertes, in whom we find a repeti- 
tion of the qualities which Polonius 
possessed, a courtier bold in action, 
able to head a revolt in revenge for 
his father’s death, but, not able to 
face the countenance of the King, 
or the majesty of the robes, ready, 
at the King’s bidding—at his mere 
asking and hinting—to poison his 
sword with an unction so powerful 
as to cause certain death. In lay- 
ing thus open the many plague- 
spots of disease, we but analyze the 
play as it has come to us direct 
trom Shakspeare, we do not attempt 
to garnish the flower-beds of his 
thoughts with “compost.” The 
character of the avenging Laertes 
stands out in strong contradiction 
to that of Hamlet; it is the manli- 
ness of the world opposed to the 
manliness of the soul. Another 
instrument in the hands of the 
King, another tool, however, sharp 
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enough to wound itself—ensnared by 
that basilisk gaze and tempted to 
his fate, Laertes dies, as did the 
father of Hamlet,— 


“Cut off even in the blossoms of my 


sin, 

Unhousel'd, disappointed, unanel’d, 

No reckoning made, but sent to my 
account 

With all my imperfections on my 
head.” 


He dies justly killed by his own 
treachery with murder, a would-be 
revenge on his conscience, and by 
the wiles of the King we have 
here the moral death following the 
physical. We are given some idea, 
through the violence of their 
various deaths, of the proper read- 
ings of the characters of Polonius 
and his children. Examine them how 
we will, treachery seems to be a 
predominating feature which leads 
them on even against their own 
better inclinations. The dance of 
death is moving rapidly forwards ; 
three of the principal characters 
have died, the news of the execution 
of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, 
who endeavoured to thrust them- 
selves between the King and 
Hamlet, is thus excused by the 
great poet himself :— 


“ Why, man, they did make love to this 
employment ; 

They are not near my conscience ; their 
defeat 

Does by their own insinuation grow : 

"Tis dangerous, when the baser nature 
comes 

Between the pass and fell-incensed 
points 

Of mighty opposites.” 


We have one more character to 
examine, the most difficult, because 
the most repugnant of all—Claudius, 
the King, who, next to Hamlet, 
seems to have been worked out 
with especial care. Here, again, 
conscience is made to speak with 
loud tongue, to maintain its watch 
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even over this “smiling, damned 
villain.” From the first to the last, 
we are prepared to find in Claudius 
the murderer, coward, and yet the 
ambitious man, ready to sacrifice all 
to attain the ends he wishes. The 
murder which he has committed he 
passes over with a smile, and yet 
we can but feel that within is 
raging the bitterness of the know- 
ledge of being a fratricide. The 
cups he is ever quaffing, and his 
hope to lead Hamlet, by the aid of 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, to 
adopt a life of licentiousness, have 
in them a deeper motive than 
would at first strike the eye; con- 
science must be appeased. He 
knows full well the measure of his 
crime, and perhaps the finest de- 
scription of the fall effect of prayer 
upon the mind of one who an 
his own guilt is to be found issuing 
from his lips :— 


“ Pray can I not, 

Though inclination be as sharp as will ; 

My stronger guilt defeats my strong 
intent; 

And, like a man to double purpose 
bound, 

I stand in pause where I shall first 
begin, 

And both neglect. . . . .. ss 

May one be pardon’d, and retain the 
offence ? 

In the corrupted currents of this world, 

Offence’s gilded hand may shove by 
justice 

And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize 
itself 

Buys out the law: but ‘tis not so 
above. 

There is no shuffling, there the action 
lies 

In his true nature; and we ourselves 
compell'd, 

Even to the teeth and forehead of our 
faults, 

To give in evidence.” 


And after that his stubborn knees 
have bowed in a prayer, which he 
feels to be false, in an excitement 


produced by the feverishness of the 
moment :— 


“ My words fly up, my thoughts remain 
below. 

Words without thoughts never to 
heaven go.” 


The only moment when he appears 
to any advantage is when facing 
Laertes, knowing that— 


“There's such divinity doth hedge a 


ng, 

That treason can but peep to what it 
would, 

Acts little of his will.” 


In Act iv. Scene 7, he excuses 
himself to Laertes by a cunning 
piece of casuistry; he has not 
found it possible to punish Ham- 
let’s conduct towards himself, as 
his love for Hamlet’s mother is so 
great that he cannot act against 
her will; another reason which he 
also gives— 


“ Why toa public count I might not 


go 
Is the ‘great love the general gender 
bear him.” 


He fears the people, he knows that 


suspicions are rife, vague rumours 
fill the air,— 


“So that my arrows, 
Too slightly timber’'d for so loud a 
wind, 
Would have reverted to my bow again, 
And not where I had aim’d them.” 


But a terror fills him on the re- 
ceipt of Hamlet’s letter, and he pre- 
pares to accept thechallenge thrown 
down to him, Laertes must slay 
Hamlet, yet the death must appear 
accidental, so that— 


“ Even his mother shall uncharge the 
practice, 
And call it accident.” 


The duel between Laertes and 
Hamlet is the physical sequence 
7 
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of the mental combat that has been 
taking place all through the play 
between Claudius and Hamlet. 
Drawing this as our conclusion, 
we cannot but be struck by the 
beauty of the whole conception, 
by the clearness of thought and 
deep insight into character evinced 
all through this work. Claudius 
does not fear that Hamlet will at- 
tack him secretly, as in the advice 
given to Laertes he thus describes 
their common opponent :— 


“ He, being remiss, 
Most generous, and free from all con- 


triving, 
Will not peruse the foils ; so that,’ with 


ease, 

Or with a little shuffling, you may 
choose 

A sword unbated, and, in a pass of 
practice, 

Requite him for your father.” 


Laertes then catches at the idea ; 
and his mind reverts at once to the 
poison, as, should he fail, his own 
treachery will be evident to all, his 
chivalry will be ridiculed. Hamlet 
must die; the accomplices swear it 
with bated hissing breath. The 
manly apology made by Hamlet to 
Laertes is received with a chill 
composure— 


“T do receive your offer’d love like 
love, 
And will not wrong it ;” 


and, saying this, changes his foil. 
The circle is now complete, the 
struggle soon ends, and death, with 
a wide sweep, mows down all be- 
fore it—the Queen, Laertes. With 
a shriek of horror at the treachery 
practised upon him— 


“The point envenom’d too!” 


—Hamlet digs the sword with re- 
peated thrusts into the body of the 
King, and himself falls dead be- 
side his mother’s corpse; close to 
the body of the King, the object of 
all his hatred. With a strength of 


(July 


will almost incomprehensible at 
first, Hamlet spared Claudius 
when kneeling, waiting for some 
more fit opportunity when he is 


“ About some act 
That has no relish of salvation in it, 
Then trip him, that his heels may kick 
at heaven ; 
And that his soul may be damn’d, and 
black 
As hell, whereto it goes.” 


And thus, with murder on his soul, 
Claudius dies. 

The tendency of the play is the 
strong effect of a conscientious 
mind governing a naturally im- 
passioned body. The many at- 
tempts at proving Hamlet to have 
been insane, or even monomaniac, 
cannot bear against judicial ex- 
amination. Every attack in this 
duel is made with a possible re- 
covery. The brains of the adver- 
saries are at full play, thrust suc- 
ceeds thrust, met by a strong guard ; 
the avenger, powerful in his pur- 
pose, has yet a terrible opponent, 
powerful in his guilt. Several in- 
stances occur when Hamlet feels 
urged on to suicide, but conscience 
warns him against breaking the 
canons of the Eternal Power; he is 
intended as an instrument in the 
hands of an avenging Deity, before 
whom he must bow. The death 
which he might inflict upon himself 
may be but a sleep, a dream—he 
kuows not what it is—and 


** Conscience does make cowards of us 
all.” 


In our blind vanity we feel that we 
would dare death, but that we are 
withheld by a Power before whom 
all must bow :— 


“ There’s a divinity that shapes our 
ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 


In Cymbeline (Act iii. Scene 4) 
the same idea is conveyed :— 
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“ Against self-slaughter 
There is a prohibition so divine 
That cravens my weak hand.” 


Thus all through this play we are 
surrounded and environed by death 
in all its terrors, in all its forms, 
and yet with the peace that ac- 
companies it. Violence has raged 
terribly, havoc and slaughter have 
been at work, the actors die, but ere 
their eyes are closed in death, life 
comeson in the person of Fortinbras, 
surrounded by a brilliant troupe; 
death has had its victory, life comes 
once again to assert its power. 

The play that has come down to 
us has puzzled many through its 
emendations. That this particular 
tragedy was a favourite with the 
great master, none can doubt who 
reads it with attentive care. We 
may be allowed to quote a few 
passages from the play as it is 
supposed to have first appeared on 
the stage, leaving to our readers the 
task of drawing their own conclu- 
sions whether the mind of Shak- 
speare can be supposed to have 
guided the pen :— 


‘““To be, or not to be. I, there’s the 
point. 


To die, to sleepe—is that all? I, all. 

No, to sleepe, to dreame. I, marry, 
then it goes. 

For in that dreame of deathe, when 
wee awake, 

And, borne before an 
Judge, 

From whence no traveller returned, 

The undiscovered country, at whose 
sight 

The happy smile, and the accurs'd 
damn‘d. 

But for this, the joyfull hope of this, 

Who'd beare the scornes and flattery of 
the world, 

Scorn’d by the right rich, the rich 
curssed of the poore ? 

The widow being oppress’d, the orphan 


everlasting 


wrong a, 

The taste of hunger, or a tirant’s 
raigne, 

And thousand more calamities be- 
sides ; 
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To ot and sweate under this weary 
ife 

When he may his full Quietus make 

With a bare bodkin, who could this 
indure 


But for ae hope of something after 
th 


dea 

Which pusles the braine and doth 
confound the sence, 

Which make us rather beare those 
euilles we have 


Than ” to others that we know not 
0 


I that,O this conscience makes cowardes 
of us all. 


Lady, in thy orizons be all my sinnes 
remembred.” 


In the above lines we have the 
ideas clothed in loose, disjointed 
sentences, such as might have been 
pealed forth from the chest of some 
lusty actor repeating words uncon- 
scious of their force. Shakspeare 
then saw the beauty hidden under 
its rough garb, and polished the 
diamond for our use. Many would- 
be detractors have quoted parts of 
this edition in proof of their argu- 
ments that our great poet sought 
from many sources his inspirations. 
Such arguments cannot, however, 
be listened to otherwise than with 
feelings of contempt, being about 
as potent as would be a compari- 
son of the Hamlet of Shakspeare 
with the Amlethus of Saxo Gram- 
maticus, who makes his hero act a 
part befitting a clown in a panto- 
mime. 

The edition of 1603 is the first 
known to us, and bears the follow- 
ing on its title-page: “The Tra- 
gicall Historie of Hamlet Prince 
of Denmarke. By William Shake- 
speare. As it hath beene diuerse 
times acted by his Highnesse ser- 
vants in the Cittie of London: as 
also in the two Vniversities of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, and else-where. 
At London printed for N. L. and 
John Trundell, 1603.” Only two 
copies of this edition are in exist- 
ence. The text of the play, as it is 
now read, has the following title: 
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“The Tragicall Historie of Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmarke. By William 
Shakespeare. Newly imprinted and 
to almost againe as it was, accord- 
ing to the true and perfect coppie. 
At London, printed by J. R. for 
N.L., and are to be sold at his shop 
under Saint Dunston’s Church in 
Fleetstreet, 1604.” “The Tragedie 
of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke,” is 
to be found in the folio edition of 
the collected dramas of Shakspeare, 
published in the year 1623. 

Collier, an undoubted authority 
and valued opinion, considers the 
edition of 1603 in the light of an 
attempt by the troupe to introduce 
the play to the public, and that the 
poet worked out his ideas in a more 
full and detailed manner at a later 
period. Knight treats it as a 
fraudulent attempt by the pub- 
lishers to palm off an inferior work as 
a genuine success from the writer’s 
pen. Staunton regards this edi- 
tion, with all its erasures and emen- 
dations, to be the work of Shak- 
speare, written, however, at an early 
period of his dramatic career. If 
we, however, examine closely the 
pane quoted above with what 

as come down to us, we feel in- 
clined rather to agree with Knight, 
refusing to admit the justice of the 
publication by N. L. of what may 
be looked upon as a sketch of the 
great drama—a sketch hastily 
finished, without the beauties of 
light and shade in which the poet 
revelled. 

Another silent witness may, how- 
ever, be brought forward as evidence 
—namely, the registers of the 
ancient guild of book publishers, in 
which the following entry, attached 
after the name of James Roberts, 
attracts attention, ‘‘ James Roberts: 
A booke, the Revenge of Hamlett 
Prince of Denmarke, as yt was late- 
lie acted by the Lord Chamberlayn 
his servantes.” This entry bears as 
date July 26, 1602, proving that 
this play was acted previous to 


Hamlet. 
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the date imprinted on the first 
edition. We may assume, there- 
fore, with all safety, that we have in 
the first edition the drama now 
ce but which had, perhaps, 
een well known to an interested 
public, in which we find to be 
sketched out details to be filled in 
at a later time, and that N. L. 
(Nicolas Ling) and John Trundell 
hastened into the market, adding 
the name of Shakspeare, already 
favourably known, to the title-page. 
Lodge, the poet, in the year 1596, 
causes a devil to look “as pale as 
the vizard of the ghost who cried 
so miserably at the theatre: 
Hamlet, revenge.” This may be 
cited as proof that such a character 
was well known on the stage; but 
we are totally unable to maintain, 
from evidence adduced, whether the 
author of the play was Shakspeare, 
or whether the poet worked out 
and filled up some perhaps poor 
manuscript, from which he himself 
recited, together with Babbage, 
words which caught his fancy, and 
which he enriched from the fulness 
of his genius. What may be the 
case we leave to be decided by 
those who are willing to wade 
through many authorities, and con- 
clude with a short account of the 
general source from which the 
character was taken. . 
The story of Hamlet is to be 
found in the French work by Belle- 
forest and Boisteau: Cent “ His- 
toires tragiques, Paris, 1564,” which 
was translated into Engiish and 
published in the year 1596, though 
previous to this date many parts 
had been laid before the public as 
the “Historie of Hamblet.” The 
French editors had, however, only 
compiled their account from that 
of the Dane Saxo Grammaticus, 
who, ina certain measure, had pre- 
pared the plot, as may be seen from 
the headings of the chapters, which 
we append :— 


Cuarter I. How Horvendile 
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and Fengon were made Govenours 
of the Province of Ditmarse, and 
Horvendile married Geruth, the 
daughter to Roderick, chief K 
of Denmark, by whom he had 
Hamblet: and how, after his mar- 
riage, his brother Fengon slew him 
trayterously, and marryed his 
brother’s wife, and what followed. 
Cuarrer II. How Hamblet 
counterfeited the mad man, to es- 
cape the tyrannie of his uncle, and 
how he was tempted by a woman 
(through his uncle’s procurement), 
who thereby thought to undermine 
the Prince, and by that means to 
find out whether he counterfeited 
madness or not; and how Hamblet 
would by no means be brought to 
consent unto ber, and what followed. 
Cuarter III. How Fengon, 
uncle to Hamblet, a second time to 
intrap him in his politick mad- 
ness, caused one of his counsellors 
to be secretly hidden in the 
Queene’s chamber behind the arras, 
to hear what speeches passed be- 
tween Hamblet and the Queene, and 
how Hambletkilled him and escaped 
that danger, and what followed. 
Cuarter IV, How Fengon the 
third time devised to send Hamblet 
to the King of England with secret 
letters to have him put to death ; 
and how Hamblet, when his compan- 
ions slept, read the letters, and in- 
stead of them counterfe:ted others, 
willing the King of England to put 
the two messengers to death, and 
to marry his daughter to Hamblet, 
which was effected, and how 
Hamblet escaped out of England. 
CuaprTEerR V. How Hamblet, hav- 
ing escaped out of England, arrived 
in Denmarke the same day that the 
Danes were celebrating his funeral, 
supposing him to be dead in Eng- 
land, and how he revenged his 
father’s death upon his uncle and 
the rest of his courtiers; and what 
followed. 
According to Saxo Grammaticus, 
Fengo (Shakspeare’s Claudius) 
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made no pretence to conceal his 
guilt, but boasted that he had slain 
his brother for his ill-treatment of 
Gerutha, the Queen. Amlethus, 
after his father’s death, assumed im- 
becility, though openly avowing to 
avenge his father’s death. A coun- 
sellor of the King’s arranged to be 
present belind a curtain at an in- 
terview which should take place 
between Amlethus and his mother, 
so that, should the Prince drop his 
feigned madness, sure proof might 
be obtained. Amlethus, however, 
suspecting, comes into the room 
crowing, flapping his arms, and 
jumping about, and thus discover- 
ing the hidden counsellor, slays him 
on the spot. It is but necessary 
to point out that the entire plot 
differs greatly from the play now 
so much known and quoted, the 
end being the murder of Fengo by 
Amlethus, who succeeds him on the 
throne. 

More might be added, but our 
readers may easily from the facts 
above mentioned draw their own 
conclusions as to the value of the 
edition of 1603. Whatever may be 
thought of the various editions and 
various readings, Shakspeare will 
always be remembered, perhaps, 
better through this one play than 
through any other. And to Ger- 
many we owe, indeed, a debt of 
gratitude for the careful study 
which some of the noblest minds 


of that country have expended 
upon this play, for seeking out 
hidden beauties and truths, for 
casting aside all feelings of jealousy, 
and entering into their work with 


ardeut admiration. The French 
people, unable to understand the 
master genius which directed the 
pen, have contented themselves 
with defacing by weak emendations 
the play itself, or, represented by 
Voltaire, to groan out, ‘‘ Nous allons 
tomber dans l’outre et le gigantes- 
que, adieu les sentiments du ceur.” 
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LAYS OF THE SAINTLY. 


By tHE Lonpon Heemir, 





Autor oF “ Sones or Srxeunariry,” ‘‘ Peeps at Lire, &c. 


No. 5.—St. GENEVIE VE. 






O, Paris! Paris! when thy maskéd balls 
Fill with the young and gay, the fair and frail, 
To revel thro’ the night in dazzling halls 
Where virtue certainly doth not prevail ; 
When thousands play-wards on the Sabbath flock, 
To see the last new “spicy” bouffe or ballet, 
To drink in Hervé, Offenbach, Lecocq, 
And chuckle o'er each too-suggestive sally ; 
When pert cocottes, supreme in gilded vice, 
Along the streets their tinsel splendours flaunt, 
And all that’s “ naughty ” is so far from “ nice” 
As te obtrude in every public haunt,— 
Who would suppose thou hast for patroness 
A virgin Saint of wondrous holy living ? 
If she can know thee, yet protect and bless, 
Her nature must indeed be most forgiving ! 


es 


I. 


St. Geneviéve was nurtur'd in Nanterre, 
In the fifth century; and ‘neath the wing 
Of great St. Germain, Bishop of Auxerre, 
Her holy growth progress’d with rapid spring; 
The angels of the skies, 
Rejoicing in her birth, 
Therein did recognize 
A sister come on earth; 
And so they made a rare 
“ Féte extraordinaire ;” 
They set the planets whirling . 
In mazy dance, 
All over France, 
Like girls that follow Girling ; 
Angelic lights 
(So Giry writes) 
Jump’d thro’ the clouds quite frisky, 
As if the Deuce 
Had broken loose, 
And taken—too much whisky ! 
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II. 


To such a grand débit, 
Her after life was true ; 
And meek, devout, and grave, 
And full of holy fire 
And spiritual desire 
Was sweet young Genevieve. 
At fifteen years of age 
The maid began to wage 
Her war with sin ; 
And training hard and fast 
(Especially the last), 
She grew quite thin ; 
And this is how she train'd, 
And stamina obtain’d 
Her cause to win: 
On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, her fare 
Its narrow range 
Would never change, 
Consisting totally of praise and prayer ; 
On Thursday night 
A banquet slight 
Of stalest bread and beans the Saint partook of ; 
To quench her thirst, 
The very worst 
Of water—stuff none else could bear the look of. 
When Sunday came 
"Twas just the same ; 
She took one meal so spare and thrifty, 
Tho’ since the last 
Three days had pass‘d. 
Thus lived the maid from fifteen up to fifty. 


III. 


No wonder by such deeds our Saint’s renown 
Soon burst the limits of her native town. 

At home she was beset with sordid cares, 

Her mundane mother saw that her affairs 
Domestic suffer’d from the girl's neglect, 

To this Gerontia strongly did object, 

Forbade her going to church six times a week, 
And, on remonstrance, slapp’d her on the cheek : 
Such sacrilege unpunish’d could not go, 

That slap was answer’d by a harder blow ; 
For Dame Gerontia soon was stricken blind, 
And for two years in total darkness pined ; 
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Till Genevieve, by prayer, her sight restored. 
Her parents saw they could no more afford 

To thwart a child so back’d by Heaven's grace : 
They let her a monastic life embrace. 


ay. 


A beldame “came down like a wolf on the fold,” 
Stole Geneviéve’s sandals, so holey and old, 
And “ toted them home,” where this naughty old soul 
Became on a sudden as blind as a mole; 

"Twas fearful to witness her horror and fright, 

For blindness at best is a terrible sight ; 

She took up the shoes, not to sell or to “swop ” 

With travelling Jew or at pawnbroker’s shop, 

But back to the owner, and own’'d to the theft, 

And begg’d for the sense which her vengeance had reft. 
Kind Geneviéve never such plea could refuse— 

“T'll give you your sight if you ll give me my shoes,” 
And added, while pulling one on with a strain, 

“ Mind, don’t put your foot in it this way again!” 


We 
So fared many more ’gainst the Saint who transgress’d. 
One woman—no doubt by the demon possess’d— 
With deep curiosity ventured to pry 

Where, closely conceal'd from humanity's eye, 

The maid had withdrawn to her sanctum sanctorum. 
The eyes of the spy felt a darkness come o’er ’em, 
And not till her Saintship came out of her cell 

The sinner was freed from the terrible spell ; 

That sanctified hand scarce her forehead had cross’d 
Ere came in perfection the sight she had lost. 

On other occasions did blindness descend 

On those who St. Genevieve chanced to offend ; 

Whilst those, we suppose, who most pleased her, she blest 
With sharpness of vision beyond all the rest. 


va 


Success on earth, too well we know, 
Arouseth green-eyed jealousie ; 
“Tho’ chaste as ice and pure as snow,” 
From slander none are wholly free. 
Evil with good its war will wage 

And till the Right its foe shall quell, 
Make earth the Devil's acting-stage, 
The battlefield of heaven and hell ; 
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So Geneviéve, so good and pure, 

Was even branded as impostor, 
And ere she made her footing sure, 

What pain and anguish did it cost her! 
But virtue in the end must win, 

However sinners may resist, 
Anon the maid rejoicéd in 

The love of every pietist ; 
Pupils were placed beneath her care, 

And nuns she train’d in holy ways, 
While godly people everywhere 

Pronounced her name with reverent praise ; 
Far nations saw with great content 

The heavenly radiance that did fill her, 
And our old friend Stylites sent 

His blessing—posted at his pillar. 


VII. 


The virtues of St. Genevieve, 
Her power and fame among the French, 
So made the Devil fume and rave, 
He long’d her holy star to quench ; 
He did put out her candle’s lighi, 
And when she came, the church was dark ; 
She touch’d the wick, which soon was bright, 
Relumed as by some heavenly spark, 
For Geneviéve possess’d the gift 
Of making fire by touch alone ; 
Such privilege conduced to thrift, 
For May and Bryant were unknown, 
Tho’ Lucifer, call’d otherwise “‘ Old Scratch,” 
Burnt freely, yet he seldom found his match. 


VIII. 


The Devil he sat on a flask of oil, 
A practical joke loved he, 
And deem'd all mortals his lawful spoil; 
So laugh’d to himself in glee, 
To think of the girl who carried the cruet ; 
“O wouldn't she drop me and run if she knew it!” 
For he wore his best invisible coat ; 
But soon he alter’d his joysome note— 
A little way off from his moving perch 
St. Genevieve stood at the door of her church, 
And Satan trembled in every limb, 
For Geneviéve’s eyes were fix'd on him. 
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“ What hast thou?” she of the child did ask, 
“ Most holy abbess, some oil in a flask.” 

Then Genevieve raised her saintly hand, 
The bottle in pieces smash’d, 

The fluid spilt on the thirsty sand, 
And the fiend flew off abash’d ; 

Then merely by words the potent Saint 
Restored the vessel whole, 

Refill’d and blest, lest the evil taint 
Might peril the bearer's soul ; 

(How many of us unknowing carry, 

How few can behold, and resist, Old Harry !) 

And thus, the Evil One’s game to spoil, 

St. G., with opportune blow, struck oil. 


IX. 
When in her honour they erected 
The church that still upholds the name 
Of Genevieve, an unexpected 
Misfortune on the builders came— 
Their liquor fail’d. What could they do? 
For labour ever is athirst, 
And in such daily workers’ view 
Drought is of evils far the worst. 
They came to HER; she pray’d and tapp’d 
A huge jar with her fingers fine, 
And lo! “ane merveillous thynge there happ’d ;” 
The vase at once was fill’d with wine! 
And till the fane was rear'd aloft, 
That blessed “ tap” was never out; 
The workmen drank ‘‘ as much and oft 
As they inclined.” I greatly doubt 
If such a plan would prosper here 
With British workmen and their beer. 





X. 
But ’midst her many miracles of mercy and of might 

The saving of her chosen town shines out with brightest light. 

When dreadful Attila the Hun, with all his savage clan, 

Who call'd himself the “ Scourge of God,” and was the scourge of man, 
Swoop’d like a vulture down on Gaul, and murder'd, robb’d, and sack’d, 
Poor Paris very naturally fear'd to be attack’d. 

A panic seized the city, and its burgesses resolved, 

By timely fleeing, to avoid the ruin thus involved. 

But earnestly their patroness restrain’d and calm’d their fears, 

And bade them soften Heaven's wrath with penitential tears ; 
And tho’ the Devil stirr'd them up to murmur and oppose, 
And even threaten her with death, she triump)i'd o'er all foes ; 
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Her prayers prevail'd, the city ’scaped a climax so distressful, 
Whilst in the other parts of Gaul the Huns were huns-successful : 
Altho’ their numbers seem’d to give their opponents no chance, 

The Romans, Franks, and Visigoths expell’d them all from France; 
To Genevieve, ‘twas very plain, this miracle was owing, 

It set the flower of her fame “ a-blowing and a-growing.” 


XI. 


Five years of safety pass'd, and then 
King Merovée, with all his men, 

Long down before Lutetia sate, 

And nought could now avert her fate; 
For she was doom'd, by Heaven's decree, 
The world's “ gay capital” to be. 

So Paris fell, but Genevieve 

Still like an angel did behave ; 

She could not save it from the Franks, 
But she could earn a nation’s thanks 
And blessings, by her pious deeds 

Of ministration to their needs. 

Fell Famine, with its grisly touch, 
Soon thinn'd the population much, 

So off she started up the Seine, 

In neighbouring parts to gather grain, 
And here a miracle befell 

Which briefly I proceed to tell. 


XII. 


Beneath the stream there grew a tree 
(How it came there perplexeth me), 

And on its branches gnarl’d and jagg’d, 
Unlucky boats were often “ snagg'd,” 
And all their passengers and freight 
Involved in one destructive fate. 

The Saint, whose vessel near’d the spot, 
Was threaten’d with the common lot; 
Two hideous heads of giant size 

Sudden from out the waves did rise. 
Such Spirits then were strong in water 
These in their clutches nearly caught her, 
But she, defying their attacks, 

Pray'd and commanded that the axe 
Should to the tree’s foul roots be laid. 
*Twas done; the monsters fled dismay'd, 
And from that day the stream was clear ; 
Nor did the spirits re-appear. 
(P.S.—This miracle, as some maintain, 
Occurr'd upon the coast of Spain.) 
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XIII. 


Soon back in triumph Geneviéve was borne, 
Bringing eleven boats well cramm’d with corn ; 
To her it was enjoyment most intense 

This food to starving sufferers to dispense ; 

She even baked the bread herself, and drew 

Some out half-baked to feed the weaker few 
(Under the rose); yet, when the batch was finish’d 
*Twas found the tale of loaves was undiminish’d. 
One other wondrous deed will I detail, 

Then haste to close, for space begins to fail. 


XIV. 


King Chilpéric ‘twas vain to seek, 
For none knew where to find him, 
From Paris gay he had sneak’d away, 
And shut the gates behind him. 
That king had doom’d twelve men to die— 
We do not know exactly why- - 
But France had then a fall supply 
Of crime and immorality. 
The monarch had preferr’d to leave, 
Lest Genevieve (or “ Jenny Veeve”) 
Should come and beg for a reprieve, 
Averting the fatality. 
She learnt the fact, and quickly went, 
The king's design to circumvent, 
And triumph in the good intent 
She carried out so trustily. 
She reach'd the gate, St. Martin hight, 
But there the warder impolite 
Her plea refused, still kept it tight, 
And growl'd at her most crustily. 
But soon that warder changed his tone, 
When wide the gate was open thrown, 
And unseen angels laid him prone, 
And made him bellow lustily. 
With mighty helpers such as these, 
What needed she the aid of keys ? 
St. Genevieve released with ease 
The culprits from their durance, 
And then she sought and found the king, 
And managed him to terms to bring, 
And give consent to everything 
That wrought their lives’ insurance. 
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No saint in all the calendar 

Carried her healing powers so far 

As Genevieve, tho’ no degree 

She held of surgeon or M.D. 

She cured the blind, as we have told, 
And ailments half a lifetime old, 

And madness nothing could withstand, 
All melted ‘neath her gentle hand. 

Those “shocks to which the flesh is heir” 
She never look'd on with despair. 

A child, who once to see her came, 

Was deaf, and dumb, and blind, and lame, 
And “ past all surgery,” one would think, 
Yet did the patroness not shrink 

From such a case ; her prayers were heard, 
Her sacred oil administer’d, 

And soon the child began to talk, 

To hear, and see, and jump, and walk; 
Nay, Geneviéve, ‘tis even said, 

Could raise up those already dead, 

As instanced by a child who fell 

With fatal force into a well, 

But whom the Saint’s all-healing power 
Restored to life in half an hour. 


XVI 


The virgin Saint was now grown rather passee 
(Most ladies are at eighty-three or so), 
And had she deign’d to stand before a glass, a 
Reflection sad that glass had had to show; 
For beans and bread, and vigils, tears, and fasting 
Are apt to fail—if beauty be their goal, 
But they develop what is far more lasting— 
A starving body makes a fatted soul. 
No wonder she was very often ailing, 
When we observe how all her life she cried ; 
Her own and other people’s sins bewailing, 
It seems no wonder that at last she died. 
For she was ever prone to weep, 
And weep with right goodwill ; 
Awake, she cried with sadness deep ; 
Asleep, she sorrow’d still: 
Her chamber-floor was like a sea, 
Its boards her tears did drench, 
She was a second Nivbe 
Translated into French. 
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It could not, could not last, 
Such anguish unremitting, 
Her sainted spirit pass'd 
To regions more befitting. 
She died, and then—O dear! 
What sorrow was created, 
The town went mad with sheer 
Grief unadulterated. 


XVII. 
It was about the year of grace 500 
Her soul from clayey tenement was sunder’d ; 

Her heavenly passport was made out and sign’d 

Ere in the tomb her body was enshrined, 

But miracles began almost before 

Her soul had time to knock at Peter's door ; 

Cured were the mad and sick, and blind and lame, 

All other physic quite a “drug” became, 

And those who tried the panacea were fain 

To own that now “physicians were in vain.” 

The wealth upon her shrine exceeds belief, 

Until it was “ annex’d” by midnight thief. 

Upon the tomb, where lies this best of women, 

Tis said there shines a lamp which needs no trimming, 
And fills itself—precluding care and cost— 

With sacred oil which nothing can exhaust. 

The oil's, too, ta’en for healing, yet the flame, 

Like Parsee fires, keeps burning on the same. 

Well o’er the dust may miracles be rife, 

Of one who did such wonders all her life, 

That Giry makes subtraction from their sum 

“ A cause de V1xcrEDuLitE des hommes ;” 

Which candid statement proves such wonders owe 
Much to the kind of soil on which they grow. 

Tis certain, tho’ Munchausen’s self should weave them, 
All tales are true—to those who can believe them ! 
































So now you've learnt the life and deeds 
Of Geneviéve the good, 

Own that her merit far exceeds 
Most saints’ in magnitude. 

Her blessed memory all should hail 
With metaphoric laurel ; 

Thus, reader, I've “ adorn’d the tale,” 

I pr’y thee, “ point the moral.” 
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THE ABORIGINES OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Tue subjoined documents relate to 
an article we published in January 
last respecting the condition of the 
Aborigines of South Australia. As 
we have no desire other than that 
accurate information should prevail 
on the subject, we consider it only 
right to publish in full what has 
been officially forwarded to us :— 


“ OrFIcE oF CoMMISSIONER OF PuBLICc 
Works, 
“ Adelaide, March 24, 1876. 

“ Sir,—I am directed by the Honour- 
able J. P. Boucaut, the Premier of 
South Australia, to forward you a copy 
of a report which he has obtained from 
the Sub-Protector of Aborigines in con- 
sequence of an article which he read in 
your magazine of the month of Janu- 
ary last. 

“T also forward you a map of the 
colony (attached to a book of Mr. 
Boucaut’s speeches), on which the 
various aboriginal reserves are marked 
in pink, and the various depots dotted 
in blue. 

“T am instructed to hope that you 
will be able to find space in your 
magazine for some slight editorial note 
or memorandum qualifying your very 
unsatisfactory account of our aborigines 
and our efforts on their behalf, which 
scarcely does justice to our people or 
their governments, and which, appear- 
ing in the columns of so influential a 
publication, is calculated to injure our 


character for justice to the native popu- 
lation. 

“T am directed to forward with said 
map two or three other books, as per 
margin,* giving information concerning 
this colony, 

“ And remain 
“ Your obedient Servant, 
“Joun Mann, 
“* Secretary. 

““P.S.—A separate plan, showing 
aboriginal reserves and depdéts has 
been prepared in the Survey Office, 
and is forwarded herewith in lieu of 
that annexed to Premier's speeches.” 


“ Extract from Article on ‘ Aborigines 
of South Australia’ (vide Dus 
University Macazine jor January, 
1876). 

“*¢ The efforts of civilization and mis- 
sionary enterprise amongst these luck- 
less aborigines have, as usual, been 
almost abortive. What little success 
has been met with among the Adelaide 
and Encounter Bay tribes is due al- 
most entirely to the Roman Catholics; 
but the results have been altogether 
most discouraging, and the number of 
converts very, very few, 

“«* Some years since excellent schools 
were opened in Adelaide for the chil- 
dren of the aborigines; these are now 
unfortunately closed. Nor were the 
results of the instruction given satis- 





* ‘© Handbook,” ‘‘ Boothby's Almanack,” ‘‘Schomburgk’s Papers,” ‘‘ Chamber of Manu- 
facturers’ Papers,” ‘‘ Statistical Sketch,” ‘* Ward's Southern District.” 
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factory ; such of the children who did 
not return to their old life having 
proved by no means creditable mem- 
bers of society.’ 


“ Memo. 

“My attention has been drawn to 
the above extract from article on 
‘Aborigines of South Australia’ (vide 
Dustin University Macazine for 
January, 1876, page 89) containing 
statements calculated to convey a very 
erroneous and imperfect impression 
with respect to the results of the steps 
taken by the Government and private 
persons in South Australia to amelio- 
rate the condition of its aborigines. 


“‘ With a view to give a more correct 
idea as to the nature and extent of the 
official and private attempts mgde for 
the protection and support of the 
aborigines of this province, I beg to 
submit the following statement :— 


“ Roman Catholies. 


“So far as can be ascertained from 
the records of this office, and inquiries 
I have made, I believe I am correct in 
stating that the Roman Catholics have 
never at any time organized any efforts, 
either privately or aided by Govern- 
ment, on behalf of the aborigines of this 
province. 


“ German Missionaries. 

“ The earliest attempts in this direc- 
tion were made about 1838, by the 
Moravian and Lutheran missionaries, 
Messrs. Meyers, Teiklemann, Schur- 
mann and Kloze, who had mission 
stations and schools at Encounter Bay, 
Adelaide, and Port Lincoln, towards the 
support of which the Government con- 
tributed pecuniary assistance, as well 
as rations and blankets. 

“In 1839 Dr. Moorhouse was ap- 
pointed Protector of Aborigines, under 
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authority of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, and in 1841 a native 
school was established in Adelaide 
under the auspices of Governor Grey, 
and in charge of Mr. and Mrs. Ross, 
who received from the Government a 
yearly stipend of £80, together with a 
house and rations. In 1843 another 
Government school was opened at 
Walkerville, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Smith, formerly a draftsman in 
the Colonial Land Office; and at one 
period there were 107 native children 
under instruction in these institutions, 
and making satisfactory progress in 
acquiring the rudiments of education, 
as also the habits and tastes of civilized 
life. 


“ These schools appear to have been 
continued to about 1850, when the diffi- 
culty experienced in keeping the chil- 
dren, owing to the evil influences and 
prejudices of their parents and the 
wandering tribes who frequented Ade- 


laide, gave rise to the idea of founding 
an institution in an isolated position, 
to which the children could be removed 
after their preparatory training in these 


schools. This idea was practically 
carried out by Archdeacon Hale (now 
Bishop of Brisbane), and a mission 
station formed at Poonindie, near Port 
Lincoln, 220 miles from Adelaide, on a 
reserve of 16,000 acres of land dedicated 
by the Government. 


“ Appropriation of Money by Govern- 
ment. 

“When South Australia became a 
Crown colony in 1841, one-tenth of the 
proceeds of the sales of all waste lands 
was set aside for the benefit of the 
aborigines. This was found, as the 
sales of land increased, to be more 
than sufficient, and thereafter any defi- 
nite portion ceased to be set aside, but 
whatever amount their necessities 
required was drawn from the territorial 
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revenue ; and this state of things existed 
until the control of that revenue was 
ceded to the colonists under the new 
constitution, and from that time sums 
have appeared annually upon the esti- 
mates. The total amount expended 
for aboriginés from 1849 to 1874-5 was 
£91,480 16s. 3d. ‘The sum voted by 
parliament for current year for abo- 
rigines department was £1,694, appro- 
priated as follows :— 


* 'Twosub-protectors’ sala- 
ries and allowances . . 

Provisions, blankets, cloth- 
ing,implements, medical 
attendance, travelling 
allowances, defending 
prisoners, transport of 
stores,and sundries. . £3,750 

Grant in aid of Aborigines 


Friends’ Association £500 


“ Mission Stations and Schools now 
existing. 
“ Poonindie. 

“Established in 1850, at Port Lin- 
coln, by Archdeacon Hale, ona reserve 
set apart by Government, containing 
about 16,000 acres. There are now 78 
natives resident at this institution, which 
is under the superintendence of the 
tev. R. W. Holden, of the Church of 
England. The school is attended by 
26 children. During the past year 
250 acres were cropped, and produced 
2,400 bushels of wheat and 60 tons of 
hay; 900 sheep were depastured, yield- 
ing 115 bales of wool; the stock also 
includes 150 cattle and 30 horses. All 
the natives except two earn their own 
living and perform all the work on the 
station, receiving regular wages, the 
same as paid to European workmen. 
The people are reported to be cleanly 
and well behaved, and appear very 

happy and comfortable. 


* This institution is vested in three 
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trustees—the Lord Bishop of Ade- 
laide (Church of England) and Messrs. 
S. Davenport and G. W. Hawkes, S.M. 
Up to 1860 the Government contributed 
annual grants in aid of this establish- 
ment amounting to a total sum of 
£7,225; from that time it has been 
entirely self-supporting. 


“ Point McLeay. 


“This native station was formed in 
1857 by the ‘ Aborigines Friends’ As- 
sociation,’ and is situated on the Lower 
Murray, on a Government reserve con- 
taining 730 acres, but which is about to 
be increased by an additional block of 
three square miles along the Coorong 
Lake. The Rev. George Taplin, of the 
Congregational Church, is the super- 
intendent. The natives of this district 
number over 500, of whom 154 are on 
the station. The school is attended by 
40 children, who are making satis- 
factory progress and present a very 
neat and orderly appearance. 


“The health of this community has 
been good, no epidemics of any serious 
nature having visited them for several 
years. During the first year several 
natives were taught rough masonry 
and carpentering, and made a road 
across a lagoon for the speedy transit 
of produce. Many of the natives have 
been employed by European settlers 
in clearing land, raising stone, and 
shearing; and it is gratifying to note 
that some of them have been placed in 
positions where none but trustworthy 
men would be employed. 


“ This institution has not yet become 
self-supporting, owing to the limited 
area on which its operations have been 
conducted ; it receives assistance from 
private subscriptions, and an annual 
grant in aid of £500 from Government. 
In 1875 a special vote by parliament 
of £700 was received to defray liabilities 

3 
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of previous years caused by failure of 
crops from red rust. 


“ Point Pierce. 

“This ~institution was founded in 
1866, on the West Coast of York's 
Peninsula, by a private society in con- 
nection with the Congregational Church, 
on a Government reserve of eight square 
miles, subsequently increased by an 
additional block of land of 20 square 
miles for pastoral purposes. The aver- 
age number of natives on the station 
is 45, who are regularly and usefully 
employed in 
other farm work; 


shearing, fencing, and 
32 acres are under 
and the includes 


cultivation, stock 


2,800 sheep. The general health and 
conduct of the natives is said to be 
good, the married couples living in 
cottages keep them in good order, and 
seem to appreciate the additional com- 
fort to their previous wretchel wurley 
life. The able-bodied receive wages 
for their work on the station, and spend 
their earnings usefully at the Mission 
Store in rations and clothing, which 
are supplied at cost price. ‘The scho- 
Jars at the school make fair progress, 
and the girls attend to washing, cook- 
ing, baking, mending, and always make 
their own clothes. 

“This station is partly supported by 
private subscriptions, the Government 
contributing rations and blankets for 
the relief of the old, sick, and infirm 
aborigines. 


> Koppe ramanna, Far North. 
“A mission station and school were 
formed in this locality about ten years 


ago by the Moravian missionaries, who 
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afterwards, owing to a severe drought, 
were obliged to give up their labours, 
but subsequently the Lutheran mission- 
aries resumed possession of the station, 
and obtained from the Government a 
reserve of 400 square miles, on which 
they have succeeded in obtaining a 
good supply of water by sinking wells. 
105 natives are on this station, and the 
school contains 27 children. The con- 
duct and health of this community is 
stated to be satisfactory. 


“ Finkle River. 

“ A reserve of 900 square miles on the 
boundary line of the northern territory 
was set apart by the Government in 
1875 for the purposes of the Lutheran 
missionaries, who are forming a station 
there with a view to carry on pastoral 
pursuits for the benefit of the natives 
in that locality, who are reported to be 
peaceable and well disposed towards 
Europeans. Some time must neces- 
sarily elapse before operations are fairly 
commenced, and there are results to 
report. 

ot Depots. 

“ There are now 54 depots established 
throughout the province for the dis- 
tribution of blankets, 
and medical comforts for the 
relief of the old, and 


aborigines. 21 of these depots are in 


rations, medi- 
cines, 
sick, infirm 
charge of pastoral lessees, 22 at police 
stations, 6 at mission stations, and 5 in 
other private hands. 


“TE. L. Hamitton, 
‘** Sub-Protector. 
“ Aborigines Office, Adelaide, S.A, 
“17th March, 1876.” 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Love's Trilogy. By Thomas Sinclair, M.A. Triibner and Co.— 
According to Horace, poets wish either to profit or delight their readers ; 
Mr. Sinclair’s object seems rather to be to puzzle and amaze them. His 
book is a riddle, which simple folk will find it no easy matter to solve. 
We have always thought a trilogy was a series of three dramas, but here 
we have “ Love's Trilogy, a Poem.” The first division of the work is 
entitled, “ Palaces: Lyric ideal of single, doubled aud immortal love; ” 
sub- divided into chapters, with the headings, “ His,” “ Hers,” “ Theirs.” 
The second division bears the title, “Sola: Dramatic dream of three 
worlds;”’ and the third, that of “ Vivmor: Epical longing for the triune 
world ; ” with five subdivisions, headed, “ Division,” “ Pride,” ‘The Belt,” 
“Victory,” “Coronation.” So cabalistic a billof faredoes not promise much 
profit or delight for readers who have not plenty of spare time, and a 
fondness for conundrums. We can only say that, puzzling as this 
programme may be, it is not more so than the work it professes to 
describe. Again and again we have tried hard to make out what the 
author is driving at. Now and then we caught a glimpse of light, and 
began to hope we had at last got hold of a clue to his meaning ; but a few 
steps farther on, instead of extricating us from the labyrinth, only plunged 
us Into deeper intricacy. As for pretending to form any distinct conception 
of the purpose, plan, and argument of the poem, we abandon the attempt 
in despair. The utmost we can presume to aspire to is to put some sort 
of interpretation on passages here and there. Even this is a task of no 
slight difficulty, not so much on account of any originality, profundity, or 
subtlety of thought, as from violence and confusion of metaphor, forced 
and unnatural expression, sometimes amounting to positive incorrectness, 
and the omission of words necessary to complete the sense. 

The author mistakes strangeness for originality, and violence for 
strength. He belongs to the mystico-spasmodic school. He professes to 
have a great mission for the regeneration of society by love and poetry, 
instead of faith and religion, which have been tried and found wanting. 
Yet he delivers his message of good tidings in such a way as to excite the 
one spicion that he is not altogether forgetful of his own glorification. He 
plays wondrous tricks with words, as if he were more anxious to attract 
attention to the performer, than to impart any advantage or satisfaction by 
the performance. If he simply desired his readers to understand and 
practise his teaching, he would surely have taken care to express it in a 
more intelligible form. Is his thought so recondite, so far-reaching, so 
ethereal, that the English language is not flexible, powerful, and delicate 
enough to express it? In that case, why trouble himself and the public 
with any attempt at an impossibility? It would almost seem as if he 
shrouded his meaning in mystery to hide it from the profanum vulgus. 
If that were his object, he might have accomplished it more effectually by 
saying notbing. 
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That our readers may have an opportunity of trying their band at 
interpretation, and forming their own judgment as to the merits of this 
strange production, we will set before thei the concluding stanzas of the 
section entitled “ Hers,” which, as far as we can make out, is a long- 
winded address of a loving lady to her lord, who is represented as a sort 
of modern Messiah :— 


** The nearer you, O love, I shrink the more,— 
I could press my heart to thine, and die ; 
For Loss stands up behind you most high, 
That I shall surely fall on Life's worst floor, 
My hands upon my face for passion sore, 
That sin alone can soothe, if my wild cry 
For sweet companionship of smile and sigh 
May find no entrance through your heart’s dear door. 
*I am not equal! no! no woman is !'— 
I cry in my despair's last catching hope! 
But would there came some speedy end to this ; 
For I am wrecked, yet dare not trust the rope ; 
And Death frowns fiercer for the promised bliss 
Beyond the cruel clifi’s down landward slope. 


“ Oh what is this? What handsare now so strong 
Which wish to bind me to a monstrous mate, 
From you who has outdreamed men from my fate ? 
What subtle chains are these, though golden, wrong, 
That would thus exile me from land of Song, 
And force me by the waves of Fashion wait 
Till some deep-plunging beast on me would sate 
Salt passion’s greed, dragging me down among 
The dead and fleshless ones of that chill Sea 
Whose love is death, despite its lovely looks ? 
What rock so cold as this I feel? Are we 
Then parted aye? Or do I see near nooks 
Touched with quick golden light from sword to free, 
That comes in thy strong hand to cut fixed hooks ? 


“ I’m speechless, frozen dead, stolid as stone ! 
Oh help me! help me! I who dare not speak! 
Thus never could the hours their tortures wreak 

On mortal soul before! I...tITalone... 

I only . . . so have trembled to each tone 
Of love I cannot ask—I must not seek ; 
And I shall die if I remain thus weak. 
The seeds are now in me for ever sown! 
O Sun, shine out! Come, Summer, come to me, 
Lest Winter's reign prolonged, should sadly kill 
All hope of luscious fruit for Autumn’s glee ; 
For thine must ever be the leading will, 
And I the fertile garden where each tree 
Shall grow thy fruits to cure wide human ill. 


“O joy! Hold, hold, O heart! for Silence tells— 
Sweet Silence te ls me how to go and pray; 
For who am I that he should w vorship pay, 

So wonderful, to me whose heart but spells 
The volumes of delight his power outwells ! 
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O God, is this thy world of night and day P 

Have I quick passed to higher spheres’ display ? 

My love! my life! spired ‘Thought has bells, Fells, bells, 
Which ring great giddy joy, and Voice is drow ned . 

But thou art F mine, and [ am thine, we know, 

Through life to death, though round to furthest round 
Of Earth's love-rings in Heaven's boundless flow, 
Where, past all silence, opens spheral sound, 

And human joy shall into final go.” 


We are at a loss to understand either the grammar or the sense of 
the line :— 


“From you who has outdreamed men from my fate ;” 


and we protest against such a as “‘foree me by the waves of 
Fashion wait; “ spired thought has bells, bells, bells;” and “ joy 
shall into final go.” Mr. Sinclair may be as original and profound and 
subtle as he pleases, but he must at least conform to the laws of the 
janguage in which he writes. If he wishes to be thought a second 
Browning, he should try to imitate him in his best points, not in his 
fuults, and, at any rate, avoid ungraminatical expressions. 


Miscellaneous Poems. By Francis M. Dean, B.A. Dublin: E. 
Ponsonby. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 15876.—If a taste for 
poetry necessarily implied the possession of a power to produce it, 
Mr. Dean might fairly claim a high place among poets, for he tells us, 
in the language of Edgar Poe, that poetry is with him a “ passion, 
not a purpose.” But it is quite possible to be fond, not merely of 
reading poetry, but also of attempting to write it, wituout being able to 
attain to any high degree of excellence in the art, just as many take a 
great delight in heariug music who are very indifferent performers, or 
unable to perform at all. Myr. Dean bespeaks indulgent criticism on the 
ground that most of his little poems were written in his youth from a 
mere love of poetry. Viewed in this light they may escape severe 
censure, and some of them mar even be pronounced creditable pro- 
ductions. Still, we cannot but question the wisdom of publishing pieces 
which, according to the author’s own confession, “ bear the impress of an 
unripe mind,” and “exhibit many crude faults and imperfections,” 
Crudity and extravagance are gladly excused in a youthful writer who 
shows signs of true poetic inspiration ; but it is not the excesses of a too 
luxuriant imagination stirred by intense feeling that any one will lay to 
Mr. Dean’s charge. His work suffers from the ‘deficiency rather than the 
excess of moving power. It wants the warmth and flush of healthy life. 
There is an air of unreality about it. The pieces read more like exercises 
in composition than the spontaneous outbursts of deep feeling and vivid 
imagination. The author treats conventional topics in a conventional 
way. He is very fond of personifying abstract ideas and inanimate 
objects, and addressing poems to them. One of the best of these is the 
“Ode to Autumn,” which runs thus :— 


“JT hail thee, Crowner of the fruitful year, 
And crowned thyself with fair fruit-laden boughs! 
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My soul grows gladdened at thy presence near, 
And when I see those ripe wreaths round thy brows : 
Earth is content, and ended care allows 
A mellow happiness to anxious hearts: 
Each breath, soft-wafted from thy rich store, blows 
Our love to warmer joyaunce, and imparts 
To every breast a fame ’gainst Winter's coldest darts. 






“Thy season is not one for pining grief; 
Our cup runs o’er with warmer things than tears : 
Why should we mourn the falling flower and leaf? 
Through their decay the golden fruit appears ; 

The cornfields stand with happy-listening ears ; 

Their smiles of ripeness sun our faces; trees 

Wear now the royal pride of crowning years ; 
Fatness and plenty fill the fertile leas, 

And sounds of thankful peace float in with every breeze. 


“‘ Now is the homestead glad, and warm, and gay. 
Its aspect wears a hospitable look ; 

The fireside lengthens out the short’ning day, 
With light as loved as suns which have forsook, 
Whose cheerful blaze floods every cozy nook: 
There all the old kind faces glow again, 
Poring on some prized poet-bre athing book ; 
And hearts that lost their freshest flowers from pain, 

Reap fruits of rest and peace, sweet-ripened like the grain. 






















Now is the country given up to pomp 
Of rural glee, and flows the mirth divine ; 
Where youths and maidens sing, and dance, and romp, 
In honour of the harvest ’neath the vine, 
Whose purple clusters promise the red wine, 
Low-hanging through the leafage tempting sweet, 
Each grape of one rich rosy drop the sign; 
While circle round, young children kissing meet, 

And with coy blushing looks that longed-for fruitage greet 


‘“* Heaven robes thee in all splendours of the clouds, 
Which, streaming gold float o'er a purple sky 
To gird thy throne—the sun—in glorious crowds ; 
Even earth has caught that warm light from on high, 
As rich-winged bird the sunset glowing nig 
And passes with her solemn woods and hill 
Burning away—a wintry death to die: 
When wailing winds, and moaning streams and rills 

Shall waft off each dead leaf, as coldness blights and kills. 


h, 
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“ Like thee may come the autumn of our love 
And life,—full of rich fruits and ripened worth, 
Crowned with a brighter glory from above: 

And know no pining want, or stricken dearth, 
Nothing that hints of scarcity on earth! 

And at death's cold and darkly closing hour, 

When love and life fulfil their second birth, 

Let us lie down in beauty, hope, and power, 
Sure of returning Spring, and Spring's reviving dower.’ 
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Mr. Dean’s 
one poem “ On Mr. Pickwick,” 
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He has 


and another entitled “ The Potatoe” (sic). 


To extract poetry from a potato may not be so impossible a feat as 
extracting sunbeams from a cucumber, but it is no easy matter, and the 
idea of apostrophizing the homely vegetable in ambitious verse verges on 


the ridiculous. 


However, we must “do Mr. Dean the aera to say he 


has done as’ much as could be ex cpected towards investing the familiar 


object with poetic interest. 


Sport in Abyssinia; or, The 
Mareb and Tackazzee. By the 
Earl of Mayo, Lieutenant Grena- 
dier Guards. London, John Murray. 
1876.—This is an unpretending 
volume, but not the less interesting 
on that account. It professes to 
be simply a compilation from a 
diary kept by the author during a 
sporting tour in Abyssinia. What 
he saw and did, and tke impres- 
sions made on his mind by the 
different events and scenes are re- 
lated in a frank and easy style, 
without any affectation of author- 


ship; and this gives a natural and 


pleasing freshness to his pages. 

On the 29th of December, 1874, 
the author and his party landed at 
Alassowah, and on the 29th of 
March, 1875, he sailed from that 
port on his return home. Thus his 
tour extended only over a period of 
three months, and is not repre- 
sented as having been prolific 
either in adventure or in game, 
though the novelty of the expedi- 
tion and the delightful scenery 
afforded ample enjoyment. The 
mode of travelling in the country 
is rather primitive. Parties travel- 
ling “in the king’s name” are 
passed on from one chief to another 
by a system of compulsory  ser- 
vice :— 


“ After the chief's soldiers and fol- 
lowers had hunted up the villagers, 
and dragged them, kicked them, and 
beat them, they were made to carry our 
baggage. We started about one hour 
before sunset, the coolies having gone 


in front. The reason that the soldiers 
treated the villagers in this way was, 
that the king, who was far away, had 
heard there were some Englishmen 
coming into the country, and had given 
orders to the chiefs or governors that 
we were to be treated with respect, and 
everything that we wanted done for us. 

“ We travelled across a large table- 
land with not a vestige of foliage to be 
seen, and no souné to be heard but now 
and then the bleating of the sheep as 
they were driven to their pens near the 
villages for the night. The moon 
rose, and we very soon found our- 
selves near a village called Adou- 
euada. All our coolies had stopped ; 
the lazy fellows had scarcely been 
travelling for two hours; they had 
handed our baggage over to the head- 
man of the village. This is a usual 
mode of proceeding in Abyssinia; one 
is passed on from village to village, 
and if the villages hap pened to be close 
together the day is spent in quarrelling 
and in looking over and counting the 
baggage. When I rode up they were 
all talking at once and making a horrid 
noise, as is usual on such occasions. I 
asked for a hearing, and informed the 
villagers of Adouguada that if they did 
not carry our baggage I should take 
two cows and two sheep from the 
village, and stop there all that night 
with my servants; under these cir- 
cumstances they would have to provide 
us with bread, &c. Brou, the inter- 
preter, advised me to do this; he said, 
‘It is the only way to get on, and you 
are travelling in the king’s name, and 
can have what you want. H. then 
came up with K., and we procured 
something to eat and some coflee. The 
villagers made much noise and gesticu- 
lation, and then at last picked t up half 
our things and went off. 


“We then started for Sellaadarou, 
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the place we were going to camp at 
that night. It was bright moonlight, 


and the moon in the east, as some of 


my readers probably know, appears 
very different trom our moon at home. 
It was a beautiful ride, but a little cold. 
We arrived at Sellaadarou about nine 
p.m., or perhaps a little later. K., like 
an old soldier as he was, pitched the 
samp just outside the village, in a sort 
of little garden that the villagers had 
made to grow their capsicums in; it 
was surrounded by a thick thorn hedge, 
made of boughs cut from the thorny 
acacia. This hedge provided us _ with 
wood without any trouble ; so we made 
two large bonfires to warm ourselves, 
ate some supper, and turned in after a 
long worrying day. 
the bas ggave had not come up when we 
retired to our tents.” 


Lord Mayo does not appear to 
have had much success as a sports- 
man. He has the candour to con- 
fess, “I am, indeed, an unlucky 
sportsman, and I always was.” 
Certainly, bis ill-luck clung to him 
in Abyssinia, for where lions, ele- 


phants, buffaloes, aud hippopotami 


his chief exploits and 
successes were among sand-grouse, 
snipe, quail, guinea-fow], pigs, and 
such “ small deer” 


abounded, 


“uz heard, in a pool below the ford 
where we had crossed, some animals 
making an unusual noise, grunting and 
blowing. I went down with my gun- 
bearers to the edge of the river, and, 
behold! there were eight fine hippopo- 
tami disporting themselves in'the river, 
much in the same way as the old river- 
horse at the Zoo may be seen swim- 
ming about his tank. They reared 
themselves out of the water and ex- 
posed their heads and part of their 
necks, sometimes opening their enor- 
mous jaws so that I could see their 
white tusks. 
the herd, and hit him behind the ear; he 
began bleeding profusely, and waltzed 
round and round in the water, causing 
tremendous waves. At last in about 
half an hour he sank, and we saw him 
no more. I shot at several more, and 
I believe, killed another, but we saw 
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I fired at the nearest of 
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no traces of them again; and I think 
it is a great chance, in a-large rapid 
river of this sort, if their carcases are 
found at all. I sent servants during 
the following days up and down the 
river, but they were quite unsuccessful 
in finding any trace of the beasts.” 


Hunting the elephant and lion 
was not more successful than the 
attempts made to bag the hippo- 
potam1 :— 


“We had arranged with Barrakee 
to go for three days and sleep out, or 
bivouac, and hunt elephants; we ac- 
cordingly started straight inland to- 
wards the mountain of Walkait. After 
we had crossed the hills, under which 
the Tackazzee ran, we came upon a 
sort of open plain with little hills 
crop ping up here and there, and we had 
been following fresh elephant tracks the 
whole time. 1 must not forget to mention 
that during the night a large herd of ele- 
phants hal passed close to our camp, 
and that atl the jungle round was 
trampled and broken in every direction. 
I just remember, in a half-sleepy state, 
hearing strange ‘noises, but 1 thought 
at the time it was only the “hippos” 
disporting themselves in the pool below. 
At last Barrakee, who was going ia 
front, said that we were getting very 
close to the elephants, and that we 
must leave our mules behind us, and 
follow _ mm up the rest of the Way on 
foot. I Not long afterwat ds we saw two 
elephants inthe distance moving slowly 
along. We tried to sialk them, but we 
did not succeed. DBarrakee took us to 
some water, where we drank, and close 
by which, as we came up to it, were 
some pigs lying asleep under a tree. 
An Abyssinian tried to knock one over 
with the butt of his gun, for we did 
not like to fire, being so close to the 
elephants. 

After we had halted for a little time 
and rested ourselves, Barrakee said we 
should move on, and he took us to the 
top of a steep little hill, where he said 
we were to pass the night, and from 
whence we could see the whole 
country round us. Brou, and a couple 
of men that Barrakee had with him, 
built us a ‘das.’ We ate 
Juncheon, and then we sat down to 


some 
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watch for any elephant that might per- 
chance be about. We had thus waited 
for about an hour when Barrakee 
leaped up and said he saw two ele- 
phants in the distance, so we got our 
guns and went off to stalk them. The 
elephants were walking towards the 
south, following the main body of the 
herd which had passed very early in 
the morning. Our object was to cut 
them off on their way, and Barrakee 
led us sometimes over the low hills, 
and sometimes round the sides of 
them, and we gradually approached 
nearer the two elephants, who were 
moving along swinging their trunks 
about, and sometimes stopping to pick 
off a bit of a shrub which looked more 
dainty than the rest. At last there 
was only one little hill for us to go 
over, and to cross it would bring us 
right across the path of the two ele- 
phants. 

“We were creeping along very 
quictly when, as we came to a few 
rocks, where, in the rainy season, a 
torrent evidently poured down, Bar- 
rakee stopped suddenly and said, 
‘Ambasa!’ which is Amharic for lion. 
I snatched hold of my express, rushed 
up and saw a fine male lion moving 
slowly away among the rocks. At the 
moment I was going to fire, H. came 
up and fired his heavy rifle close 
behind me; both barrels went off at 
once, and I thought at first I was shot, 
as nine drams of powder is rather a 
large charge to be let off close to one’s 
ear. I missed the lion; sodid H. I 
loaded again and ran after him and 
fired, and missed. The elephants, 
which were not more than forty and 
fifty yards off, went off in another 
direction, and the lion, passing through 
some trees, ‘put up’ a herd of large 
deer, which went also in a different 
direction. It was asight grand enough, 
but we had made a terrible mess of 
the whole thing: we ought not to have 
fired at the lion, and, as the servant 
said, ‘If you had killed the elephants, 
plenty of lions would have come to pick 
the bones.’ I may tell my readers that 
the lions in Abyssinia are not like the 
familiar picture that is everywhere to 
be seen of animals with enormous 
manes, as the species in this country 
have no mane at all. We then walked 
back to the hill whereon we were to 


camp that night, all of us disappointed 
and crestfallen.” 


The Abyssinians, Lord Mayo in- 
forms us, “are the only black race 
of Christians existing ;’’ but, as 
regards the purity and rationality 
of their religious belief, we fear a 
favourable opinion cannot be enter- 
tained. They are represented as 
“oreat bigots, and the whole 
country is very much at the pre- 
sent time under the influence of 
the priests. The King himself is 
very particular about his religious 
observances, and priests and monas- 
teries are very often richly en- 
dowed.”” The version in vogue 
among them concerning the “ Fall 
of Man” runs thus :— 


“Adam and Eve, who lived in a 
beautiful garden, were happy and con- 
tented, till one day the serpent came 
and said to Eve, ‘ Where is Adam?’ 
She answered, ‘ He is in another part’ 
of the garden. So the serpent sneer- 
ingly said, ‘Oh, indeed, do you think 
so?’ Live rejoined, ‘ for what reason 
do you sneer?’ The serpent replied, 
‘You think yourself the only woman in 
the world?’ and she said, ‘ Yes, and a 
most beautiful woman. The serpent 
then said, ‘Adam often stays away 
from you, does he not, nowP I wili 
show you another woman;’ on which 
he produced a looking-glass. Eve saw 
her image reflected in it and immedi- 
ately became jealous. The serpent then 
said, ‘If you wish to secure Adam's 
love for ever and ever, you must eat 
of the fruit which I will point out to 
you.’ 

“So came about the fall of man, ac- 
cording to Abyssinians. This is quite 
consistent withAbyssinian character and 
ideas, as probably no people are more 
vain or conceited than they ; jealousy in 
all things is one of their chief failings.” 


Though this volume only pro- 
fesses to contain the notes of a 
sporting tour, still there is inter- 
spersed threughout a good deal of 
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instructing information concerning 
the habits and customs of the 
people, as well as about the country 
and its resources. It will be found 
a very agreeable companion for a 
leisure hour, and, as such, we can 
recommend it. 


Essays on the 
Research. By various Writers. H. 
S. King & Co.—It might naturally 
be expected that a volume of essays 
by Oxford Fellows on University 
matters would contain much that is 
worthy of attention at the present 
time, and the expectation is amply 


fulfilled in the present case. But 
the writers travel over a_ wider 


range of topics than the title of the 
book implies, treating rather of 
university management in general 
than simply the endowment of 
research. 

Mr. Pattison, who was the first 
to preach years ago the doctrine 
that the universities should be not 
merely teaching and examining 
institutions, but also seats of learn- 
ing, commences the volume with 
an interesting “Review of the 
Situation,” in which he sketches 
the past history and present 
position of the universities in re- 
lation to the legislature and the 
country. 

As to what future changes should 
be made, he is rather sparing of 
remark, partly, perhaps, because he 
has treated that subject at length 
in a former work, and partly be- 
cause he does not feel called upon 
to commit himself to specific de- 
tails just now. He does, however, 
unhesitatingly condemn the system 
of holding out prizes in the shape 
of fellowships, scholarships, and ex- 
hibitions as inducements to the 
pursuit of learning and science. 
He holds that a youthful intelligent 


Endowment of 
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mind in a healthy state requires no 
stimulus from without to exertion, 
Its desire for knowledge and truth 
needs only guidance and control. 
It may want the bit, but never the 


spur. 
Mr. Pattison’ here writes more 
like a theorist than a practised 


teacher. He goes so far as to 
maintain that “nothing is truly 
known which is learnt for a 
purpose. Science which is not 
(lisinterested ceases to be science.” 
In that case, we fear there is 
not much science among us, or 
ever likely to be. The number 
of those who have at once the 
power and the will to scale the 
heights of science and dive into 
the depths of learning—to ‘scorn 
delights and live laborious days” in 
the pursuit of knowledge for its 
own sake—must always be very 
small. It is not every one who is 
gifted with Mr. Pattison’s appe- 
tite for reading and power of di- 
gesting what he reads. The 
Jesuits, who, he tells us, first in- 
troduced the prize system, evinced 
a true knowledge of human nature 
as it is, if not as it ought to be. 
Undoubtedly it would be better 
if knowledge were sought simply 
on its own account; but it is of 
little use to indulge in Utopian 
dreams and aspirations as to what 
might be done if men were what 
they ought to be. We must take 
them and deal with them as they 
are. In this practical country and 
material age education would be at 
a much lower ebb if it were not 
fostered by rewards and bounties 
in some shape or other; though 
Mr. Pattison says the absence of 
external stimulus to study is “ the 
only true foundation on which a 
university can be placed,” and de- 
nounces “ idle fellowships”’ as “ the 
prizes by which we attract numbers 
who have no vocation for either 
science or letters to pretend to study 
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science and classics till they are 
twenty-two.’ He does not openly 


advocate their abolition; nor will 
they be converted to professor- 
ships or appropriated to the en- 
dowment of research without strong 
opposition and careful deliberation. 


Mr. Cotton rightly observes :— 

‘Sinecure fellows and college 
tutors may be both alike historical 
abuses and economical blunders, 
but they may yet have their place 
in a country which can afford to 
indulge its taste for anomalies. 
Higher education in England has 
been moulded according to the 
demands of the academical curri- 
culum, and has been stimulated 
into its present efficiency by the 
hopes engendered by university 
premiums. Much yet needs to be 
done before its condition can be 
regarded with entire satisfaction. 
It would be mischievous to with- 
draw the stimulus at a time when 
the minor endowed schools are still 
struggling in the pangs of a second 
birth, or before the claims of phy- 
sical science have won adequate re- 
cognition.” 


As to the desirableness of some 
permanent provision for the encour- 
agement of original research in 
science and literature, there cannot 
be two opinions, though it is not 
very easy to see the essential dif- 
ference, so far as the worker is 
concerned, between giving money 
for intellectual work already done, 
and paying beforehand for work to 
be done hereafter. Of course the 
work of the discoverer in science 
and the original investigator in 
literature is of a higher character, 
though of less marketable value, 
than that of the mere learner ; still, 
in both cases pecuniary resources 
are necessary, and may surely be 
sought and accepted without de- 
stroying the value of the work done. 

The advocates of endowments for 
the encouragement of research may 
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plead not only expediency, but the 
original intention of founders of 
colleges and long usage. There 
can be no doubt that the chief 
purpose for which colleges were 
founded, and endowments insti- 
tuted, was that the fellows and 
scholars might be enabled to devote 
their whole life to study; and for 
many years this purpose was faith- 
fully fulfilled. Consequently, those 
who ask for the endowment of re- 
search are mercly seeking to effect 
a restoration, not a revolution—a 
restoration, too, which all acknow- 
ledge to be desirable. It would 
seem, therefore, that the issue can- 
not be doubtful. 

Sut in addition to the opposition 
which will certainly be made to the 
abolition of the “ idle fellowships,” 
there is the difficulty of devising 
any feasible scheme for endowing 
research likely to meet with general 
acceptance, and work well. Mr. 
Pattison, who has pondered the 
subject perhaps longer and more 
carefully than any one else, shrinks 
from proposing any definite plan. 
“What,” he says, “ precisely this 
higher function which we now de- 
mand of a university is, and how 
a university is to be organized 
for its performance, are matters on 
which even the most advanced 
thinkers may well at present not 
see their way.” 

The other writers who touch upon 
the subject show similar caution. 
The late Professor Covington, how- 
ever, in his evidence to the Com- 
mission of 1852, which is here re- 
printed in an appendix, entered 
with some hesitation into more 
explicit detail; and the appendix 
containing his remarks, together 
with that consisting of an extract 
from Professor Max Miiller’s “ Chips 
from a German Workshop,” forms 
& more important contribution to 
the practical discussion of the 
proper subject of the volume than 
can be found elsewhere in it. He 
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proposed that two-thirds of the 
fellowship revenues should continue 
to be employed as prizes for the 
encouragement of education, the 
remaining third being devoted to 
the foundation of pensions, tenable 
by resident students willing to de- 
vote themselves to the prosecution 
of some special branch of study in 
literature or science, and found 
competent, by examination, to do 
so with advantage. 


“Tt would be necessary, too, that 
they should be subjected periodically, 
at least during the earlier part of their 
literary career, to some kind of addi- 
tional examination in order to ascer- 
tain the use which they might be 
making of their opportunities, facili- 
ties being provided tor the removal of 
such as should be judged unworthy of 
their position. Probably something in 
the shape of a yearly dissertation 
would be the least objectionable duty 
to impose, nor would there be any 
reason why such occasional publica- 
tions should not rather than 
hinder the course of study.” 


assist 


It may be questioned whether 
many so highly gifted as to be 
qualified for making important 
additions to existing knowledge in 
literature or science would be 
willing to submit to such condi- 
tions. The idea of subjecting them 
to examination seems impractic- 
able; for they are supposed to be 
studying in advance of all others 
in their special department. And 
it appears absurdly unreasonable 
to call upon a man to make some 
scientific discovery, or produce 
some new manuscript, inscription, 
reading, or interpretation, some 
fresh edition of an ancient author, 
some fresh light from the com- 
parison of languages every year, on 
pain of losing his pension. Then, 
again, it is a question whether the 
encouragement of research should 
be in the form of a permanent 
pension or a temporary grant, and 
whether the investigator should be 
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partially employed in tuition or 
required to give his whole time to 
study. Mr. Sorby, guided by his 
own fortunate experience, is strongly 
of opinion that the endowment 
ought to be ample enough to pre- 
clude the necessity of any other 
occupation, and completely free the 
mind from all disturbing cares. 
But that discovery can be combined 
with professorial duties is abun- 
dantly proved by the case of Fara- 
day, not to mention living pro- 
fessors, both in this country and in 
Germany, who have contributed to 
the advance of science. It is plain 
that the problem to be solved is by 
no means easy of solution. 

We have no room to touch upon 
the various other university matters 
discussed in this volume, and must 
content ourselves with observing 
that it merits the attention of all 
who are interested in the advance- 
ment of learning and science among 
us, 


On Fermentation. 
zenberger. With twenty-eight illus- 


By P. Schiit- 


trations. H. 8. King and Co— 
The value of scientific knowledge is 
now geuerally admitted. Natural 
science forms an essential part of 
the regular course of education in 
our universities and public schools ; 
and special scholarships, exhibi- 
tions, and prizes are offered as in- 
ducements to pursue this study. 
As a necessary consequence, there 
is a demand for text-books adapted 
to the present advanced state of 
knowledge, and giving information 
with regard to the latest discoveries. 
This demand is intended to be sup- 
plied by “ 'The International Scien- 
tific Series,” of which this is the 
twentieth volume. It is a great re- 


commendation of the series, that it 
is not composed exclusively of the 
works of English authors, or those 
The area of 


of any single nation. 
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choice being thus extended, greater 
excellence may be reasonably an- 
ticipated ; when, as sometimes hap- 
pens, foreign philosophers have 
made a particular branch of science 
their special study, it is desirable to 
receive an account of their re- 
searches and discoveries directly 
from them, and those who cannot 
read their language should at least 
have as much assistance as can be 
afforded them by means of trans- 
lations. This is what is offered in 
the volume before us, which reads 
more like an original work than a 
translation. 

M. Schiitzenberger's high official 
position as Director of the Chemical 
Laboratary at the Sorbonne,in Paris, 
is in itself an ample guarantee that 
he is not only thoroughly master of 
the difficult subjects he has under- 
taken to expound, but well skilled 
in the art of communicating the 
knowledge he has acquired. The 
student will here find as explicit 
and complete an account of fermen- 
tation, both direct and indirect, as 
he can desire. 

M. Schiitzenberger follows Pas- 
teur and others in describing fer- 
mentation as the vegetation of a 
species of fungus, to which, with 
Rees, he gives the name of Sacchar- 
omyces cerevisia, and which he 
speaks of as not merely living, but 
breathing. 


“ Yeast is a living organism belong- 
ing to the family of fungi, genus Sae- 
charomyces, destitute of mycelium, 
capable of reproduction, like all the 
elementary fungi, by buds and spores ; 
its composition, as we have just seen, 
singularly resembles that of other 
vegetable tissues, and especially of the 
plants of the same family. The ex- 
amination of its biological functions, 
studied more particularly in their 
chemical aspect, shows us clearly that 
this elementary form of life does not 
differ in essentials from other elemen- 
tary cells, unprovided with chlorophyll, 
whether isolated or in groups, and be- 
longing to the more complex organs. 
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It breathes, transforms and modifies its 
proximate principles in a continuous 
manner, and certainly in the same way 
as other cells; like these, it can be 
multiplied by buds and spores. The 
only important and decidedly distinc- 
tive character which seems to render it 
a form of life absolutely apart from 
other forms in creation, was removed 
from it by M. Lechartier and M. Bel- 
lamy, when these chemists succeeded in 
establishing that the cells of fruits, 
seeds, and leaves, and even animal 
cells, are capable of changing sugar 
into alcohol and carbon dioxide.” 


It is only within a comparatively 
few years that this doctrine has 
been generally received, if it is even 
now. Liebig attributed fermenta- 
tion to molecular motion communi- 
cated by a decomposing body to 
other matter in contact with it, 
* Yeast,” he said, “and in general 
all animal and vegetable matters in 
a state of putrefaction, will commu- 
nicate to other bodies the condition 
of decomposition in which they are 
themselves placed; the motion 
which is given to their own ele- 
ments by the disturbance of equili- 
brium, is also communicated to the 
elements of the bodies which come 
into contact with them.” As late 
as 1870 he published a treatise in 
which he endeavoured to show that 
Pasteur’s experiments were not 
conclusive. That the action of 
yeast on blood closely resembles, if 
it is not identical with, that of ani- 
mal respiration, seems scarcely 
disputable from what follows :— 


“The behaviour of the yeast with 
reference to blood may be explained in 
the following manner: The cells of 
Saccharomyces diffused in the liquid 
breathe at the expense of the oxygen 
physically dissolved in the plasm or 
serum in the midst of which swim the 
red globules of blood. In proportion 
as the plasmic liquid grows less rich in 
oxygen, a portion of this body, feebly 
combined with hemaglobin, is separ- 
ated, and enters into physical dissolu- 
tion, by a dissociation comparable to 
that presented by potassium bicarbon- 
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ate in a vacuum; the process continues 
till there is a complete disappearance 
of the oxygen dissolved in the serum, 
and of that which is fixed in the 
hemaglobin. If this explanation is 
correct, the experiment ought to suc- 
ceed, even when the blood is separated 
from the yeast diffused in water or 
serum by means of a membrane per- 
meable to gas and to liquids, but 
capable of preventing all direct contact 
between the yeast-cells and the red 
globules. This is, in fact, what takes 
place. I have thus been able, by 
arranging a suitable apparatus, to imi- 
tate artificially that which takes place 
in the organs and tissues of animals, 
when the red and oxygenated arterial 
blood traverses the network of capillary 
vessels, and passes out into the veins 
under the form of black and partially 
deoxygenated blood. 

For this purpose, it is only necessary 
to cause red blood to circulate slowly 
through a sufficiently long system of 
hollow tubes, the walls of which are 
formed of thin gold-beaters’ skin, which 
is immersed in a mixture of yeast 


diffused in fresh serum, without glo- 


bules, kept at 35° C. (95° F.). 

We see the red blood pass out black 
and venous at the other extremity. A 
confirmatory experiment, made at the 
same time, with a system of tubes pre- 
cisely similar, but immersed in serum 
without yeast, proves that yeast is in- 
dispensable for thus rapidly effecting 
the deoxidation of the blood. ‘This 
experiment is the exact representation 
of what takes place in the animal 
organism, with the exception of the 
perfect method employed by nature to 
multiply contacts and surfaces. 

In the latter case, the cellular and 
histological elements of the tissues play 
the part of the yeast; they absorb the 
oxygen dissolved in the plasmic liquids 
which bathe them, and constantly tend 
to bring down to zero their oxymetric 
condition. The oxygen, but feebly fixed 
in the hemaglobin, re-establishes the 
equilibrium by a series of 
diffusions from the red globules to the 
plasm of the blood, and from the plasm 
of the blood to that of the organs. 
These continual diffusions are the in- 
evitable consequence of the disturbance 
of equilibrium produced by the aération 
of the organic cells, or of the cells of 
yeast in the experiment just described. 
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All these facts, then, prove distinctly 
that yeast breathes when placed in 
contact with dissolved oxygen. The 
measure of the respiratory power, under 
the most favourable conditions, shows 
us this respiration to be as active, and 
even more so, than that of fishes.” 


M. Schiitzenberger sometimes 
rather staggers one with apparent 
inconsistency. ‘Thus in one place 
he says distinctly, ‘there is really 
no chemical vital force.” Yet in 
another we find this passage :— 


** No one doubts that in organic living 
cells, whether they be isolated, like 
those of yeast, or form an integral 
part of a more complicated organism, 
there resides a special force, capable of 
producing chemical reactions under 
conditions quite different from those 
which we employ in our laboratories, 
znd to produce results of the same 
This force, which we imagine 
to be as material as heat, reveals to us 
its activity by decompositions effected 
on complex molecules. Whether. we 
reduce the problem to the action of a 
soluble product elaborated by the or- 
ganic ferment, and to which it has 
communicated its power, or suppose 
that the whole of the ferment exercises 
an action of this kind, we ultimately 
arrive at a motion communicated, more 
or less directly, by vital force, and 
dependent on it.” 


] 
ciass. 


This vital force, which the author 
here says “we imagine to be as 
material as heat,” is elsewhere posi- 
tively asserted to be “as material 
as all those which we are accus- 
tomed to utilize.” Mere imagina- 
tion is rather slender ground for 
professedly scientific assertion, and 
we are surprised it should even be 
alleged in a work of this nature. 


Terva Incognita ; The Con- 
vents of the United Kingdom. By 
John Nicholas Murphy, author of 
“ Treland, Industrial, Political, and 
Social.”—London, Burns & Oates. 
1876. We noticed at some length 


or, 
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the first edition of this work, when 
it appeared, some three years ago.* 
The present is a “ popular edition,” 

with several new chapters, and the 
statistics of convents in the United 
Kingdom brought down to the pre- 
sent day. The spirit in which Mr. 

Murphy writes is highly commend- 
able, while his object is laudable. 
Great ignorance and prejudice, he 
affirms, prevail in Protestant minds 
on the subject of conventual in- 
stitutions, and he is anxious “ to 
dissipate the mists and darkness 
that envelope the truth.” No doubt 
the great body of Mr. Murphy’s 
statistical information m: ay be taken 
as perfectly reliable, but the con- 
tents of his volume do not realize 
the idea conveyed by its title. The 
terra incognita is not revealed to 
us. We are not led through the 
unknown land, and permitted to 
explore its mysteries. 

We are supplied, in the first 
instance, with very partial and im- 
perfect sketches of 
mouks and nuns; of early British 
and Trish Monachism, and of ancient 
religious orders; a list of convents 
is given, with their characteristics, 
rules, and constitutions ; but, as re- 
gards the inner life, the terra in- 
cognita of such institutions as are 
not devoted to the active charities 
of life, we have absolutely no in- 
formation whatever. We kave, it 
is true, Mr. Murphy’s general as- 
sertion that there is no unhappi- 
ness in conventual life—that “ there 
is no life happier than that of a 
nun;” but it is impossible to credit 
this, and consider such establish- 
ments so entirely free from abuses 
as he would represent them, unless 
we utterly discredit and repudiate 
a vast body of Roman Catholic tes- 
timony respecting the operation of 
monastic and conventual institu- 
tions in Roman Cathelic countries. 
One great fact stands before us— 
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that there is not a single Roman 
Catholic country in the whole world 
which has not been compelled to 
exercise some sort of supervising 
authority over such institutions. 
The conclusion to which this fact 
inevitably leads is irresistible—that 
had not serious abuses existed no 
such authority would ever have 
been exercised. 

There is a very wide distinction 
to be drawn between monastic and 
conventual institutions whose in- 
mates, engaged in the active chari- 
ties of life, enjoy a comparative free- 
dom as regards vows and action, and 
those established the inmates of 
which take vows for life, and are 
practically dead to the world. In 
his chapter on ‘“Qbjections to 
Convents,” Mr. Murphy has failed 
even to notice those which have 
been urged, not against such as are 
charitable or educational institu- 
tions, but against such as bind 


their inmates by perpetual vows, 
immure them in what may be hope- 


less confinement, and maintain, re- 
specting their internal discipline 
and government, an impenetrable 
mystery. 

Mr. Murphy has failed to see, or 
at least to notice, that public poliey 
is involved—that the State has 
duties to perform to its subjects 
—that rights are relative. In re- 
turn for allegiance the State is 
bound to maintain personal rights 
ee and the simple question 

, how can the proper performance 
of such unavoidable duty be recon- 
ciled with the State permitting in- 
stitutions to exist wherein its sub- 
may possibly be immured 
against their will. No one can 
rationally hold that such confine- 
ment is impossible—is it not, there- 
fore, the imperative duty of the 
State to inspect, and, if necessary, 
to protect ? 

Rightly considered, the matter of 
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religion does not enter into this 
question at all. It is not because 
convents are established and con- 
ducted as Roman Catholic institu- 
tions that a right of inspection by 
the State should be exercised. 
That right exists entirely apart 
from any form of religious belief. 
There are now several conventual 
institutions established for charita- 
ble purposes on professedly Pro- 
testant foundations; we are not 
aware, however, of there being any 
that require their inmates to take 
vows involving rigid seclusion for 
life ; but were there such, the mere 
profession of Protestantism should 
not exclude them from inspection 
by the State—should not deprive 
the inmates of that protection 
against imprisonment for life 
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which it is the duty of the State 
to afford. 

Thus, the question is not one of 
mere religious belief, but broadly 
and simply one of public policy. 
Is it consistent with the preserva- 
tion of the natural rights of sub- 
jects that institutions should exist 
in a free country under the sole 
irresponsible control of private 
parties, or Churches, in which per- 
sons are bound by vows to contine 
themselves for life, without the 
State adopting such precautions as 
will ensure that the confinement is 
entirely voluntary and in no wise 
compulsory ? 

This is the real question at issue, 
and with its decision the mere form 
of religious profession has nothing 
whatever to do. 








